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stood, that, while they consider it their duty to adopt every means 
within their power to test the facts inserted in this Journal, they do 
not hold themselves responsible for their accuracy, which must rest 
upon the authority of the several Contributors. 
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OBJECTS AND PROGRESS | 
OF 
THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


12, Sr. James’s Square. | 


THE Statistical Society of London was founded on the 15th of March, 
1834, in pursuance of a recommendation of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, for the purpose of collecting, arrang- 
ing, and publishing facts calculated to illustrate the condition and 
prospects of society, and especially facts which can be stated nume- 
rically and arranged in tables. The collection of new statistical 
materials, it was contemplated, would form only one part of the 
Society’s labours; the condensation, arrangement, and publication 
of those already existing, whether unpublished, or published only 
in an expensive or diffuse form, or in foreign languages, being a work 
of equal usefulness. It was also a prominent object of the Society to 
form a complete Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 

Such was the purport of the original prospectus ; and now that the 
Society is in the tenth year of a prosperous existence, its Fellows 
have every reason to revert with satisfaction to this outline of its 
objects; for it is very seldom that the first designs of a public 
association for the advancement of science are all carried out with 
so much success as has attended upon those which that prospectus 
describes. The resources of the Society were, in the first instance, 
chiefly devoted, under the direction of its Committee, to the collection 
of new statistical information, and to this great purpose a part of 
its funds is still appropriated. Its monthly meetings have cultivated 
among its Fellows an active spirit of investigation, and brought 
out the valuable results of much individual labour. Its journal has 
fulfilled the purpose of condensation and publication ; and the valuable 
books and papers which have already been collected form a library of 
facts of no mean utility. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Society, which contains an 
elaborate description of the scope and system of its labours, divides 
Statistics into the following chief sections:— 

I. The Statistics of Physical Geography, Division, and Appro- 
priation; or, geographical and proprietary Statistics. 

II. The Statistics of Production; or, agricultural, mining, fishery, 
manufacturing, and commercial Statistics. 

III. The Statistics of Instruction; or, ecclesiastical, scientific, 
literary, university, and school Statistics. 
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LV. The Statistics of Protection; or, constitutional, judicial, legal, 
military, and criminal Statistics. 

V. The Statistics of Life, Consumption, and Enjoyment; or, of 
population, health, the distribution and consumption of the commo- 
dities of life, and public and private charity. 

All the departments of Statistics above described may be cultivated 
to the development of as many branches of moral science, and to the 
attainment of that true insight into the actual condition of Society, 
without which the application of remedial measures is purely empirical. 

Under this conviction, the original prospectus announced the 
intention of the Society carefully to exclude all “ opinions” from its 
publications; not, assuredly, with the view of discouraging the proper 
use of hypothetical reasoning, but for the purpose of devoting the 
pages of its transactions to facts, and not to systems. In the pursuit 
of almost every investigation, the inquirer will adopt some hypothesis; 
but its truth and completeness, or its fallaciousness and insufficiency, 
must be demonstrated by observation and experiment. It is therefore 
the main purpose of scientific associations to call forth and register 
the results obtained by these processes; and observation in the wide 
field of human interest supplies those “ facts calculated to illustrate 
the condition and prospects of society,” which it is the design of the 
Statistical Society to “collect, arrange, and publish.” 

The pursuit of Statistical inquiries has already made such progress, 
not in England alone, but throughout Europe, as henceforth to be a 
necessity of the age, and one of its most honourable characteristics. 
Thus errors as to the actual condition and prospects of society are 
daily exploded, and more just data are supplied to guide the exertions 
of the philanthropist, the judgment of the legislator, and the specu- 
lations of the reasoner. The labours of the Statist, indeed, can alone 
assure us that we are really advancing in that knowledge of human 
interests in the aggregate to which it is no longer possible to deny the 
name of Science. 

The Statistical Society of London consists of an unlimited number 
of Fellows, admitted by ballot, without any entrance fee, but paying 
a subscription of two guineas per annum ; of foreign Honorary Mem- 
bers; and of Honorary Corresponding Members, resident out of the 
United Kingdom; and it carefully cultivates a connexion with the 
several local societies of the Empire, and a correspondence with those 
of Foreign Countries. Fellows elected in or after the month of June 
are exempt from paying their subscription for the current year. The 
Journal of the Society, published quarterly, is distributed gratuitously 
to all the Fellows; its library is one of circulation; and its Rooms and 
its Monthly Meetings are of great resort. 


SratisticaL Soctery or Lonpon, 
June 17th, 1848. 
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Statistics of the Government Charitable Dispensaries of India, chiefly 


in the Bengal and North- Western Provinces. By Linut.-CoLONEL 
W. H. Syxss, F.R.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, September 15, 1846.] 


Some time since I submitted to the Statistical Society of London a 
compendious view of the origin, progress, and present condition of 
the Educational Institutions of the East India Company in India, for 
the instruction of native youth, which the Society did me the honour 
to publish in its Journal. My object in the present paper 1s to illus- 
trate the practical results of such institutions in one branch of the 
knowledge communicated, and to prove what a rich harvest of good 
the people of India are already reaping, and how happily the objects of 
Government are fructifying. It was during the administration of that 
enlightened and benevolent nobleman, Lord Auckland, that the noble 
institutions, described in this paper, had their origin; and it was in a 
letter, dated 27th April, 1838, that the Government of India sanc- 
tioned the establishment of Dispensaries in some of the large towns in 
the Bengal Presidency. They were to be under the Civil Assistant 
Surgeon of the station, who was to be allowed fifty rupees per men- 
sem, including his vaccination duties. An educated young man from 
the Medical College at Calcutta, on a salary varying from 40 to 100 
rupees, but latterly fixed at 100 rupees, was to be placed in charge of 
the Dispensary. A small number of beds for extreme cases and for 
surgical operations were attached to each Dispensary, and the appoint- 
ment of boys, as apprentices, for vaccine objects was suggested. It 
was proposed to limit the monthly charge for each institution to 250 or 
300 rupees. The Dispensary was to be furnished with medicines and 
surgical instruments from the Government stores, and instruction was 
to be given to any youths who might desire to attend. The native 
assistant might practise privately. 

The judge, magistrate, and civil surgeon were to be a standing 
committee for the management of the Dispensary, and were to cor- 
respond with the Medical Board. ‘The Revenue Commissioners were 
to have a voice when present; the civil surgeon to be ex-officio sec- 
retary, and the committee might invite the co-operation of any native 
gentlemen. 7 

The above arrangements were confirmed by the Court of Directors 
in a dispatch to Bengal of the 12th July, 1842, directing, however, 
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that the cost should not exceed a certain fixed sum, unless the natives 
’ assisted by subscriptions. 

The Medical Board, in a letter to Government, dated 31st October, 
1842, speak in confident terms of the prospects of success of the insti- 
tutions, and say there are more native sub-assistant surgeons than can 
be employed in the service, “ and, if after the trouble and expense which 
have been incurred in educating them at the new medical college, they 
be not sufficiently qualified, we must despair of ever seeing that object 
effectually attained.” 

What these qualifications proved to be the following paper will show. 

The expectation of aid from the natives was not disappointed. 
The rajah of Burdwan, on the object being made known to him, imme- 
diately allotted 200 rupees per mensem for a Dispensary in Burdwan, 
and others in like manner have come forward. 

The sub-assistant surgeons in charge of the Dispensaries were not 
all natives, although the great majority were so, some being of half- 
blood, and having probably a familiarity with the English language. 
The reports and returns were to be made half-yearly by the sub- 
assistant surgeons themselves; and as I shall have occasion to read a 
report from one of the educated European surgeons, and one from a 
native sub-assistant surgeon, the Section will have the opportunity of 
judging whether they could distinguish the one from the other by the 
phraseology. But the reports are not limited to the communication of 
information on medical subjects; they contain also much interesting 
and valuable matter on meteorology; the habits, customs, and preju- 
dices of the natives; the state of drainage of towns, and physical 
characteristics of localities. The reports, so sent in, were transmitted 
by the superintending surgeon to the Medical Board at Caleutta, and 
by the latter forwarded to Government; and the Government, with 
sound judgement, directed them to be periodically printed for the use 
of the Court of Directors, the Government of Bengal, and the 
Medical Department generally. 

T shall first take up for notice the tabular statements from the seve- 
ral Dispensaries, reserving for the close of this paper the text of the 
reports. In the initiation of extended objects there are generally 
considerable difficulties, and occasional want of uniformity of action ; 
it is only after a period of working that the discrepancies are observed, 
and remedies applied. It does not appear that a common form of 
tabular return was supplied to the several Dispensaries on their estab- 
lishment, some arranging the diseases treated alphabetically, and others 
classifying them systematically, according to the natural relation of the 
diseases, which appears to be the form finally adopted; but even after — 
this form had superseded the alphabetical arrangement, in more than 
one Dispensary the former imperfect form was had recourse to, neces- 
sarily preventing that rigid comparison of progress and result in details, 
without the capacity for which tabular statements are almost valueless. 
The final form adopted arranged diseases under the great heads of the 
“ Digestive Function,” of the ‘ Respiratory Function,” of the “San- 
guineous Function,” of the “ Nervous Function,”of the “Sexual Func- 
tion,” of the “‘ Excernent Function,” from “ External Violence,” and a 
column for “ Alii Morbi,” which appears a very comprehensive one in- 
deed, although under the great headings no less than fifty-eight diseases 
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are enumerated. The diseases, under the several heads, are shown in 
the tables. 

As it was originally intended that each Dispensary should have a 
house-practice for the most serious cases, and out-practice for the 
generality of diseages, so it was intended that there should be separate 
returns of the house and out-practice ; nevertheless there are but four 
house returns from Moradabad, a fifth not adaptable, and but five of 
out-patients. From Furruckabad no house return at all; from Moor- 
shedabad only four instead of six; Allahabad one instead of six, and 
from Pooree five instead of six. In all these the house-patients have 
been included with the out-patients, and continuous comparisons there- 
fore interrupted. It was my intention to have given the complete 
ageregate result of the practice at the several Dispensaries from the first 
adaptable tables of the second half of 1840, until the reports ending 
the 3ist January, 1845; and it was only after having gone through 
the labour of extracting the figures from the several tables, with a 
view to final results, that I found that from the 31st July, 1842, 
until the 31st July, 1843, and from the 31st January, 1844, to the 31st» 
July, 1844, the reports transmitted to the Court of Directors consisted 
of mere meagre statements from the Dispensaries, without tables, 
although from the following passage of the letter, dated December 1, 
1843, of the Medical Board to the Deputy Governor of Bengal, 
Mr. W. W. Bird, forwarding these statements, they must have been 
of more than usual value :-— 

‘We have on this occasion deemed it right to extract more largely 
than usual from the reports of some of the sub-assistant surgeons, 
both as they comprise matter of somewhat more than common interest, 
and as by permitting them occasionally to speak for themselves, a 
better means is afforded of judging of the increasing usefulness or 
otherwise of these institutions than any other that we can furnish, and 
of the progressive advancement in professional knowledge of the sub- 
assistants, and facility in the expression of their sentiments in the 
English language.” 

This hiatus is to be regretted, and I felt half disposed to abandon my 
labour; but on reflection, as my object was rather to show the practical 
result of our educational system, than to follow the medical practice of 
the several sub-assistant surgeons, [ was induced to persevere; for 
though I could not show the whole amount of good resulting from the 
education given to these young men, I could certainly show a very 
great proportion of it. But the medical man in Europe who may 
inspect the tables with medical objects, may find occasion to regret the 
omissions, and want of continuity in the returns. This explanation 
will account for the blanks for half years, which will be found in the 
returns of all the Dispensaries. In the cases, however, of Furruckabad, 
Shahjehanpoor, and Jubbulpoor, the blanks are partially accounted 
for by these Dispensaries not being contemporaneously established 
with the rest. 

As the returns comprise 267,456 cases treated, it may very pro- 
perly be asked, what test is there of the accuracy of the returns made 

by young natives, who had every possible motive for exaggerating 

and enhancing the amount of their own labours and success, whose 

bread, in fact, depended upon this success? Setting aside, however, 
B 2 
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the daily supervision of the civil surgeon of the station where the 
Dispensary was located, the returns themselves bear internal evidence 
of bona fides. How easy was it for the sub-assistant surgeons, 
particularly with out-patients, to put down most of those who ceased 
to attend as cured; nevertheless 94,618 are put down as relieved only, 
or ceased to attend. How easy was it for them, in the treatment of 
diseases which the world knows to be of almost certain cure, such as 
those of the skin, gonorrhoea, syphilis, &c., to have put them all down 
as cured; and no one would have questioned the accuracy of the return 
for a moment; nevertheless not two-thirds of these cases are returned 
as cured. It might have been expected also with the natural vanity 
of young men just started into practice, that there would have been 
some little show-off, some manifestation of a successful treatment of 
difficult cases; of curing diseases that are not readily affected by medi- 
cine or art; but there does not appear to be anything of the kind, 
excepting in two returns, which may be attributed to typographical 
errors. Hlephantiasis, scrofula, tetanus, epilepsy, paralysis, anasarca, 
and leprosy, which are rarely manageable in the hands of the European 
scientific medical man, appear by the returns equally unmanageable in 
the hands of the native sub-assistant surgeons. There are in the returns 
numerous typographical errors; many of these have been corrected 
from the body of the return itself; and the others only occasion an 
error in the individual return; which is not appreciable in the sums 
total of all the returns. On the whole, therefore, the returns may 
be viewed with confidence for their general accuracy. It is not 
my object to enter into any medical question at all; my object is 
simply to show the amount of good done, and I might confine myself, 
therefore, to giving the total results; but the Section may expect from 
me some cursory observations upon the general features which the 
tables exhibit ; and to this I will limit myself, referring the medical 
man to the tables themselves for details. I have arranged the tables 
so that a progressive view may be taken from Dacca and Chittagong, 
in the low lands of the East, through the low lands of Bengal wa 
Bhowareepoor, Pooree, Moorshedabad, Patna, and Benares, to the 
Upper Provinces vi@ Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Shahjchanpoor, &c., 
thus separating what are called the Lower from’ the Upper Provinces 
of the Bengal and Agra Governments, that medical men, or others if 
so disposed, may investigate as far as the tables supply the means, the 
effect of climate in developing particular diseases. One element, how- 
ever, to assist the judgment in the investigation, is wanting, and that 
is the population of the respective neighbourhoods of the several Dis- 
pensaries. In only one instance is it given, that of Allahabad, and I 
have attached it in the Appendix. Confining myself to the broad 
features, I may state, that 267,456 cases, including house and out- 
patients, were treated—of this number 168,871 were cured, 2,417 
died, and 96,168 ceased to attend, and the results were not lnowdl: 

Intermittent fren amounted to 20,028, and with the minor accompani- 
ment of 4,590 remittent and 6,807 continued fever cases, take the lead 
of all other diseases both in the Upper and Lower Provinces, excepting 
only rheumatism, of which there were acute 9,087, and chronic 19,928 
cases. The intermittent fever obtained at all theDispensaries asa lead- 
ing disease; the remittent fever very slightly at Moorshedabad, Pooree, 
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and Chittagong, in the low lands, but considerably at Dacca, also in the 
low lands. In the Upper Provinces scarcely at all at Agra and Mutra, 
but considerably at Delhi and Bareilly. The continued fever appears to 
have been pretty equally felt, excepting at Moorshedabad and Pooree, in 
the low lands, and Cawnpoor, in the Upper Provinces. Rheumatism, 
both chronic and acute, prevailed at all the Dispensaries, the only 
exception for the acute being Moorshedabad and Pooree, in the Lower, 
and Agra and Mutra, in the Upper Provinces, at which two last places 
there is not a single entry. 

The next great features are ulcers and abscesses. The former rival 
in amount (20,615) the intermittent fevers, and prevail in all climates, 
but are readily curable. Phlegmon and abscesses (10,418) are half as 
numerous as the intermittent fevers. 

Diarrhoea appears to prevail generally, but not with any fntaneie 
amounting (9,123) to about two-fifths of the intermittent fevers. 

Dysentery, both acute and chronic, appear to be moderate; the 
former 3,603, and the latter 3,377; the two together barely consti- 
tuting a third of the intermittent fevers. 

Patna, and Benares, and Bareilly suffered most from the former, and 
Benares and Delhi from the latter forms. Enlargement of the spleen 
(6,484) appears a common accompaniment, or rather result, of fever cases, 
but it decidedly prevails in the Lower Provinces rather than the Upper; 
the only exceptions being Allahabad and Delhi, and at both these places 
fever prevailed in more than an ordinary degree. The next great feature, 
or rather the chief feature, as far as numbers go, is that of the compara- 
tively harmless diseases of the skin (25,733). ‘These are common to 
all the Dispensaries, whether in the Lower or Upper Provinces, and in 
some few cases they have proved so intractable that death has ensued. 
A melancholy feature of the returns is the large amount of syphilitic 
and analogous affections, primary and secondary, amounting respect- 
ively to 13,261, 7,658, and 6,694, and frequently being of so inveterate a 
character as to occasion death. A singular feature of the returns is the 
comparatively enormous amount of mechanical injuries: of contusions, 
1,548, dislocations, 712, incised wounds, 2,588, fractures, 737, and 
burns, 517: total, 6, 102. This scarcely supports our ideas of the 
gentle, resigned, and placable Indian, but would rather lead us to 
believe in a good deal of pugnacity and violence, with no indisposition 
to occasion broken heads and broken bones; it is but fair to admit, 
however, that many cases are returned as wounds, &c., from elephants 
and tigers. A very affecting accident is mentioned by the sub- 
assistant surgeon of Benares, Esher Chunder Gangoolee, under the 
head of Burns, which terminated fatally ; he says— 

‘“¢ The second case was that of a man who fell into the funeral pile 
of his on/y son. He was burnt all over the front part of his body, and 
on being brought to the hospital endeavoured, with all the strength 
that was left him, to prevent the application of ‘external remedies ; “he 
also refused to take any internal medicine, and died next morning.’ 

Such cases of ardent attachment exhibiting itself in other forms than 
the above, are by no means uncommon, and I have witnessed several. 
Even in cases of Suttee I have known the widow resist, with all her 
power, attempts to remove her from the funeral pile of her husband, 
Both bilious and spasmodic cholera appear but as minor items in the 
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returns ; they appear to have been treated sumultaneously in several of 
the Dispensaries, though the mortality from bilious cholera bore no 
comparison with that from the spasmodic; nevertheless, the results 
of the latter support the statements I recently published of the morta- 
lity in the Madras army for five years, from which it appeared that 
the mortality from cholera, even in the worst periods, never reached 
two per cent. of the whole mortality of the army. Inflammatory 
diseases, whether of the head (370), chest (1,574), or bowels (326), 
bear a small proportion to the total diseases. I should have thought that 
inflammation of the chest would have stood prominent in the Upper 
Provinces ; but it appears only to have prevailed to any extent at Mora- 
dabad, while a greater number appear on the returns from Chittagong, 
and 248 from Moorshedabad. Diseases of the nervous functions appear 
scarcely marked. The largest figure is 1,170, paralysis, with only 90 
apoplexy, and 68 tetanus, mania 369, many of which cases are returned 
cured. It is asingular feature among the people of India that so small 
an amount of madness, in its various forms, prevails. 

Dropsy, under its different divisions, is by no means uncommon, 
but its treatment on the whole appears successful. Leprosy appears to 
a considerable extent, 2,436 cases, and throughout the Upper and 
Lower Provinces remedial treatment appears generally ineffectual, but 
some cases to the contrary, in one or two of the returns, have led to 
one of my preliminary observations. I may say the same of asthma, 
which is generally returned as relieved only, but in some cases the con- 
trary. The asthmatic cases are 3,740. Consumption does not appear 
on the returns at all of six Dispensaries; a solitary case on some 
others, and the highest number is at Chittagong (44), where it might 
have been least expected. On the whole, it is comparatively non- 
existent in India. Colds are common enough (6,466 ), although not a 
third of the fever cases, and do not appear to produce the consequences 
common in less favoured climates. Disease of the liver, both acute 
and chronic, the bane of Europeans in India, is but a fraction of the 
whole amount of disease amongst the natives, only 299 acute, and 739 
chronic cases, having come under the observation of the sub-assist- 
ant surgeons. It might have been supposed that columns for fifty- 
eight diseases would have comprised all that it was necessary to report; 
nevertheless, so far from this being the case, the column of Alii Morbi 
contains the greatest total of any, namely, 51,908. This column com- 
prises hoemorrhoids, cancer, fistula in ano, exostosis, amaurosis, cata- 
lepsia, bronchitis, constipation, diseases of the teeth, croup, hysteria, 
hydrophobia, leucorrhoea, diabetes, and unusual forms of diseases 
of the respiratory organs, of the sexual or gans, of the skin, &c., &c. On 
the subject of the mortality i in the treatment of the different diseases, | 
shall say little ; it can only be fairly put in connexion with the treat- 
ment of the house-patients. Here the diseases mostly ran their course 
and the results were satisfactorily known, but even from the house-list, 
patients to the number of 1,550 absconded before they were healed. 
Amongst the out-patients, the results of 89,263 cases were not known, 
by the parties not returning to the Dispensary ; of these many may 
have died, who are not inserted in the returns. As the Dispensary | 
returns, however, show the number of those who did not return, and 
the diseases for which they were treated, an approximate estimate of 
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the probable results may be obtained from the nature of the diseases, 
and using the results of the treatment of similar diseases in the house- 
list as elements of comparison and deduction. 171,722 of the out- — 
patients were known to be cured, and the known success justifies, to a 
certain extent, qualified presumptions of success in the unknown cases. 
I must, however, refer those disposed to investigate the subject to the 
tables themselves for the details. 

Most of the tables contain a very useful entry of the average time 
the several diseases were under treatment, both those which ended in 
death and those which were cured. It is to be regretted that this entry 
is occasionally omitted in some Dispensary returns, which have once 
made it, but in others it has never been entered at all, although there 
is a column for it in the prescribed forms. It would appear that the 
average results of the time under treatment differs, not only in the 
returns of the different Dispensaries, but in the returns of the same 
Dispensary, contrasting one half-year with another half-year. I looked 
to see whether the difference resulted from climate, distinguishing the 
Lower from the Upper Provinces, or between one season and another 
in the same Dispensary, but I could not come to any satisfactory con- 
clusions. A table of the average time some of the principal diseases 
were under treatment is annexed. 

I have now laid before the Section in half an hour, results which 
it has cost me from eight to ten hours daily labour for three weeks, to 
accumulate, compare, and digest, and I shall now proceed to easier 
matters. 

T have hitherto adverted only to the knowledge of medicine of the 
sub-assistant surgeons, but the most valuable branch of knowledge 
taught to these young men is the science of surgery. The amputation 
of limbs, couching for cataract, cutting for stone, tapping for dropsy, 
&c. The success of the several operations is very creditable to the 
skill and to the nerve of the operators. The diary of many of these 
cases by some of the operators, in their own simple, and for the sake 
of brevity, contracted language, is often of considerable interest. 
I annex two notices of cases of lithotomy, as types of others; but Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon Ram Narrain Doss, of Cawnpoor, showed his skill, 
not only as a manipulator in lithotomy, but as an excellent draftsman, 
for he attached to his report drawings of the stones he extracted. 


‘‘Cawnpoor, Dec. 1843. 

‘“‘ Among the operations performed lithotomy forms the most in the 
number, and since the Dispensary is under my charge, I have operated 
for stone on twelve subjects, and am proud to say that I have been 
successful in all of them, all got well without much trouble or suffering, 
and within the past six months, four cases of lithotomy have been 
operated, and three are discharged cured, and one is under treat- 
ment*.” 

‘¢ Jabbulpoor, Dec. 1845. 

‘In this case there was evidently infiltration of urine in the 
cellular tissue about the neck of the bladder and the communication 
between that receptacle and rectum was the result of ulceration. The 
rectum was not certainly wounded during the operation. This is the 


* Ram Narrain Doss.—His own words. 
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only case in which untoward symptoms came on out of my ten suc- 
cessful operations*.” 

It will not be necessary to advert more at large to numerous 
successful surgical operations of all kinds performed by these young 
men, but in the Appendix I have collected some lists of reported cases 
for the inspection of such as desire to examine them. 

Another of the important duties these young men had to perform, 
was the discovery and application to remedial purposes of native 
medicines, many of which were known to be very efficacious, although 
unknown to our pharmacopeias. It was desired to save the expendi- 
ture of European medicines, and to select such native medicines as 
might advantageously be incorporated in our English pharmacy. 
How effectually this desire has been realized, will be shown by the 
accompanying selections from the lists of new medicines used in the 
Dispensariest. The most extended list is that supplied by Dr. Davis, 
of Patna, the zealous author of the statistical account of that city. 
He has given the names in Hindee and Persian, and has shown where a 
corresponding English name is wanting, and a glance down his columns 
proves that 232 native medicines are unknown to our English phar- 
macy, and the native sub-assistant surgeons supply others. The latter, 
in their reports upon the compound metallic native medicines, show a 
very respectable knowledge of chemical analysis ; for they themselves, 
when dissatisfied with the accounts of native physicians, of their 
process of preparing their medicines, test their accuracy by analysis. 
In one instance Ram Narrain Doss, of Cawnpoor, exhibits not only 
his botanical knowledge, but his power of delineation, by sending a 
scientific description and correct drawing of a plant producing a new 
medicine, the sha-pussund, a convolvulus, the seeds of which have 
the same purgative property as rhubarb. He gives an analysis also of 
the seeds. The drawing accompanies this paper. Dr. Balfour, of 
Agra, reporting on the conduct of Omachurn Set, onthe 31st January, 
1841, says— 

“ Allthe above, marked as quotation, is from the information of the 
sub-assistant surgeon, and is furnished generally in his own words. I 
am happy to be able to continue to report favourably both on his atten- 
tion and the success of his practice, as it has fallen uuder my observa- 
tion. He has, as will be seen above, introduced a considerable number 
of native remedies into the Dispensary practice, the most useful of 
which undoubtedly are the blistering flies, and the turbuth, which is 
now used in large quantities as a substitute for jalap, and will greatly 
reduce the expenditure of that drug. The most perfect confidence 
appears to be placed in the sub-assistant surgeon by his patients— 
they come from very great distances, and are many of them of a most 
respectable class—and it is no uncommon thing to see one who has been 
cured return, bringing with him a sick comrade or relation to introduce 
him to the place. They also return when afflicted themselves with 
different ailments or a return of the former one. With all the success 
of the Dispensary, there has been no driving or urging of patients to 
attend; all that has been done has been to extend the knowledge of 

* Sarva Churn Dutt.—His own words. 
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the institution as widely as possible, leaving the people to come un- 
fettered. This has answered well, and means are at present being 
taken by hand-bills in the native languages (which are getting ready) 
to spread as widely as possible in the neighbouring districts, the inten- 
tion and benefits of the Agra Dispensary. 
** (Signed) Joun Barour, 
“ Officiating Ciwil Surgeon and Officiating Secretary, 
‘* Dispensary Committee.” 


An inspection of the general analysis of the house and out-patients 
will show that there are only three cases of small-pox, and none at all 
of scurvy, received into the house; and amongst the out-patients only 
147 cases of small-pox, and 201 of scurvy. The inference from this 
inspection would naturally be, that neither the one disease nor the 
other had scarcely any existence in India. In the one case the infer- 
ence would be right, in the other, utterly wrong ; small-pox being one 
of the scourges of India. An explanation of this paradox is afforded 
by the reports. I have previously stated that the reports, inde- 
pendently of rigid statistics, supply information regarding the super- 
stitions, the prejudices, the customs and manners of the natives. The 
small-pox paradox resolves itself into a universal superstition of the 
people; and I proceed to solve it by reading extracts partly from the 
reports of the civil surgeons, and partly from those of the native sub- 
assistant surgeons. I will not here distinguish the one from the other, 
leaving it to the Section to determine from the phraseology which is the 
Kuropean and which the Native report ; and, first, with regard to the 
intensity of small-pox. 


‘¢ Patna, December, 1843. 

*‘ Small-pox raged epidemically as late as the early part of the last 
month, and we still have under treatment several who are suffering 
from the sequelce ; these are chiefly abscesses, ulcers, swelling of the 
joints, &c. If the present year be said to be more fortunate to the 
grown-up people, it has, nevertheless, been very inauspicious to chil- 
dren. If I say 2,000 of these little beings have sunk under small- 
pox, I do by no means exaggerate the number*.” 


We now come to the explanation of the non-appearance of small- 
pox cases in the returns, which leads at once to the painful subject of 
existing popular superstitions. 


“‘ Allahabad, December, 1843. 

“* Nothing causes a greater havoc among children than the small- 
pox—it carries away nearly half of those it affects. It is regarded as a 
mark of Divine visitation. The Natives are so afraid of it that they 
dare not administer any medicine, nay, not even to mitigate the seve- 
rity of the attack, lest the presiding goddess Setula take offence for 
thus attempting to thwart the course she has appointed, and wreak her 
vengeance on the other children of the mother. This groundless fear 
has been so strongly impressed on the mind of the ignorant mother, 
that in many cases she does not indulge her maternal feelings by weep- 
ing over the corpse of her dear lost babe ; but what cannot prejudice 


* By Issar Chunder Gungobee, in his own words. 
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effect ? During the months of March, April, and May no medicine is 
administered to such fever cases as had not the small-pox before pre- 
vious to the four or five days; but as soon as the pimples make their 
appearance they are confined in a reom where no air can play, and 
whence not a bit of the patient’s dirty clothes is permitted to be re- 
moved before perfect health is restored, or death ensues. Itis no won- 
der, then, if, under so many unfavourable circumstances, a large 
number of children were to die of this plague. But the train of 
miseries does not terminate here. Many of those who survive suffer 
from abscesses of the joints, blindness, deafness, scrofula, bowel com- 
plaints, &c., &c., &c. 

“The people of Allahabad know not what inoculation is, nor have 
they any faith in vaccination. However, I doubt not that in the 
course of a couple of years their eyes will be open to the vast import- 
ance of the latter*.” 


“¢ Jubbulpoor, September 1, 1842. 

‘The next disease, small-pox, raged simultaneously with the for- 
mer. It was in a large number of instances extremely severe in its 
character, and occasioned some mortality throughout the whole dis- 
trict. The difficulty with which acase of small-pox may be brought to 
the Dispensary, and the general prevalence of superstition, debarred 
many to participate in time the advantages which this institution 
affords, the benefits of which they are so fully aware, looking upon it 
with grateful feelings as one of the numerous blessings from an en- 
lightened Government. I need not state, that it is an universal belief 
throughout the whole country that small-pox and measles are of su- 
per natural origin, and that all medical interferences during its course 
are highly iniquitous, as they bring down the wrath of the goddess 
from whose hands the scourge descends. Hence it was that a very 
small number of applications were received during the course of the 
diseaset.” 


“¢ September 1, 1842. 

‘‘Str,—I have the honour to inform you, that in my last half-yearly 
return, ending on the 31st July, 1842, the most prevailing diseases in 
that season were the small-pox, intermittent fever, continued fever, 
rheumatism, and partial paralysis. The small-pox, though it was in 
its contagious state in the city at that time, but very few children 
affected with the disease were brought to the Dispensary, because the 
inhabitants of every caste here, on account of prejudices and supersti- 
tion, chiefly the Hindoos, never subject their children to any medical 
treatment whatever, from fear that the ‘ Mauta,’ or ‘Sillah,’ or the 
goddess of small-pox, will be incensed with them; they even never 
bring their children out of the house, nor give admission to their inti- - 
mate friends into their houses, lest the shadow of the man produce any 
harm to the child ; consequently they leave their children to the mercy 
of their goddess, and allow an ignorant and low caste of people called 
‘ Bhauguts’ to interfere for them, who pretend to be as devotees of 
the goddess. These people do not give any kind of medicine, but vow 
some previous sacrifices which they make of different kinds, if the 


* Jandub Chunder Dhara.—His own words, 
+ Dr. Ronald, Civil Surgeon. 
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small-pox be in its confluent state; and very few when distinct; and 
this is the reason that you will find no more than eight patients were 
brought to the Dispensary, and were accordingly inserted in my last 
half-yearly return. The intermittent fever always prevails in the hot 
season here*,” 

Tt is hence shown that small-pox, although scarcely noticed in 
the returns, is one of the most fatal maladies of the country ; 
and ao mortality is unhappily enhanced by the superstitions of the 
people. 


While on the subject of superstition, I may as well add two or 
three other extracts, patent to our subject, which show the difficulties 
the European has to experience in working out his benevolent inten- 
tions ; and, first, with respect to caste. 


‘* Bhowaneepoor, January 31, 1845. 

“‘{ therefore most respectfully beg to draw the favourable attention 
of yourself, the Superintending Surgeon, and ultimately of the Medical 
Board, to my following suggestions for extending the benefit of this 
establishment, by removing the serious impediment that stands in the 
way of its active and extensive operation. I have already stated in my 
last report that the rooms assigned for the reception of house-patients 
are very small, and void of free ventilation, so essentially necessary for 
the purpose. There are three rooms altogether, in two of which four 
beds are placed, and in the smallest one only one bed.. The room for 
the distribution of medicine, and the space for seats of out-patients, are 
also so small, that if even one-third of the average daily applicants enter 
the Dispensary at once, half of them are obliged to stand. This is the 
only reason why the respectable people hesitate to come in the Dispen- 
sary for medicine, where they very justly apprehend the disagreeable 
necessity of either standing up till they are called, or to sit down with 
persons whose touch, nuy, even proximity, is not only calculated to cause 
a disgrace, but to impose upon them the necessity of washing ther body 
after such a contact has taken place, even if it be so by chance. 

“This notion, however superstitious, hinders many a respectable 
man from availing himself of the advantage of the Dispensary treat- 
ment, the superiority of which above the common quackery is unhesi- 
tatingly appreciated by them. Under the inconveniences already enu- 
merated as regards the smallness and the limited number of the rooms, 
I beg leave to state, that no distinction can be made between the male 
and female, the Hindoo and the Mahomedan patients ; more especially 
as the rooms are connected with each other by openings, and the one 
is a thoroughfare for the others. This is the only reason, I apprehend, 
why so small a number of patients like to be treated within the 
Dispensaryt.” ; 

The Sub- Assistant Surgeon of the Allahabad Dispensary, writes :— 

‘The Hindoo villagers, who form the largest portion of our patients, 
both extern and intern, and who, when they come for treatment, gene- 
rally bring their families with them, objected to live in the hospital 
bungalow, as much through the fear of losing their caste, as of being 


* Chimmun Loll.—His own words, in a letter to A. Ross, Esq., Civil Surgeon, Delhi. 
f Callachund Day.—His own words. 
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obliged to be separated from their dear ones. To obviate this difficulty, 
the late magistrate, Mr. R. Montgomerie, had raised a large hut, 
divided into seven rooms; one of these has been made the hospital 
cook-room, and the other six allotted to the village patients, where 
they lived with their families and friends very comfortably. These 
huts were regularly repaired by the magistrate’s men, but since the 
departure of that functionary, they have been entirely neglected, and 
the late rains have brought them down to the ground. This has puta 
stop to the influx of many important surgical and medical cases, as 
well as greatly interfered with the cook’s duties, and the preparation 
of decoctions, infusions, ointment, &c. &c. : I had repeatedly brought 
this fact to the notice of the present magistrate, the Dispensary com- 
mittee, and latterly to that of the civil engineer, but I am sorry to say 
with no good results. They have all acknowledged the great utility 
of these out-houses, yet have refused to repair them, the magistrate 
because he has no funds for the purpose, and the civil engineer because 
it isnot his duty. This has been a serious loss, and I fear the Dispen- 
sary will have to suffer on its account. It having already sustained a 
loss of 58 patients, last time there were 152, whereas there were 92 
only this season. 

“‘ The people of Upper Hindoostan are still so strongly prejudiced 
against female freedom and female happiness, that they always take 
the best care to keep their wives and daughters in the innermost recess 
of their cooped-up houses; they have no faith on each other, and con- 
sequently none of the other sex, but such as belong to the family, can 
have an access to the family part. When sick of the ordinary dis- 
eases, I mean when not very dangerously ill, they must be treated by 
the history of the case as described by some of their male relatives, 
otherwise the physician is permitted to feel the pulse, by which guide 
alone they must be treated. It is no wonder then that for the dis- 
eases of the urinary and the generative organs they should invariably 
have recourse to nurses and old grandmothers. The very few who 
apply to the Dispensary come not before the disease has advanced to a 
fatal extent. A very large number of women suffer on account of this 
over modesty and groundless shame from difficult parturition and its 
sequeloe. The country nurses, who are proverbially ignorant, and who 
know nothing of the organs they deal with, or of their functions, 
natural or as modified by circumstances, but are nurses only by birth- 
right, are called in on all occasions of parturition; but these, instead 
of assisting the parturient female, treat her so roughly, and that so 
frequently, and relate to her so many frightful tales, to shorten as they 
believe labour pains, and to quicken delivery, as to depress her spirits 
entirely. Thus a most easy and natural phenomenon is often con- 
verted into a most troublesome and hazardous job. The Hakeems 
have no medicines to expedite delivery, neither do the people approve 
of the plan of administering medicines to pregnant women. 

“The next source of female misery lies in the belief in ghosts and 
evil spirits. The nervous diseases are all regarded as signs of the 
patient being influenced by bhoot or ghosts, recourse is therefore inva- 
riably had in all such cases to blowing munters*, and suspending 
amulets. 

* Charms. 
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‘¢ Mithooa, so called from a false notion that the disease arises from 
the excessive sweetness, or mithw, of the mother’s milk. It is a very 
fatal disease. It greatly resembles the tabes mesenterica of the Euro- 
pean authors, I say resembles, because I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to identify the two diseases by post mortem examination. 
Mithooa is characterized by the same wasting of the body, tumifaction 
of the abdomen, presence of a slow fever, disordered state of the 
bowels, and, lastly, consumption and death. A combination of two 
savage customs has contributed to make this disease so common in this 
country, and the extreme poverty of the people has made it so fatal, 
at or about the second month of its infantile life, every child is made 
to take opium, wine, or any other narcotic drug to lull it into sleep— 
this unnatural and cruel practice has gained so firm a footing, in this 
city in particular, that even the rich mothers, who can easily afford 
maid servants for their children, nay, who have them already, indulge _ 
in it frequently. I have repeatedly explained the evil consequences of 
such a dangerous proceeding, and so has Dr. Beattie (who was ever 
anxious and always ready to promote the interest of the Dispensary, 
and to convince the people of the superiority of the Dispensary mode 
of treatment over the native quackery,) often done to give validity to 
my assertions, but I fear with no very good or great results. The 
ample opportunity afforded to the mother by this inhuman course, and 
the very few number of times she is required to suckle the child, induce 
her soon to overlook the evil and dangerous consequences, and to 
resume her task of destruction*.” 

‘¢ Mooradabad, January 31, 1845. 

*“* Although the people as elsewhere well know the benefits they 
often derive from the Institution, from the circumstance of numerous 
difficult and hopeless cases being cured daily; yet why they do not 
resort to it at the commencement of their sickness is a matter much to 
be wondered at. They seem to entertain a deadly fear of the knife. 
Another circumstance to be noticed, is that the female sex, when they 
become attacked with a fatal or trifling disease, are never allowed to 
appear before a physician. Whenever I am called upon to attend 
them, the pulse is the only guide by which to ascertain the extent of 
their disease. The people, whenever they are attacked with any dis- 
ease, often bring with them their urine for my inspection. The in- 
spection of urine being considered as a safe and certain guide to 
ascertain the nature and extent of every diseaset.” 


It will thus be seen that there is no ordinary difficulty in adminis- 
tering to female ailments, from the determined exclusion of the women 
of many classes: and caste, and superstitious usages add to the diffi- 
culties the European medical man has to encounter. 

I now submit extracts from various reports; one from the Statis- 
tical Report of Dr. Davis upon Patna; one relating to meteorology; 
another containing sensible observations on burial-grounds at Benares ; 
another on strokes of the sun; an entire but short report from a 
European civil surgeon, for comparison with native reports; one 
upon drainage; and finally, an extract, illustrative of grammatical 
phraseology. 


* Sub-Assistant-Surgeon Jandub Chunder Dhara. f Tara Chand Pine. 
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Respecting the inhabitants of Patna, Dr. S. Davis writes:— 

“The habits, education, morals, and customs of the inhabitants of 
the city are in many respects better than those of many of the great 
cities of India. There is less of religious parade and intolerance 
amongst the Hindoos; and the Mussulmans (though very numerous) 
are greatly shorn of that arrogance which has clung to their character 
and manners, more or less since the Mahomedan conquests: this 
doubtless arises from the circumstance of there being but few families 
of either nobility or large property, and consequently few priests to 
minister to their vanities and weaknesses, for ‘wherever the carcase 
is, there the ravens will be.’ 

“I have before said that the city impresses the enquirer with the 
idea of active industry, and it is chiefly by the exercise of this that the 
large population is supported. As regards education all that can be 
said is, that as a certain quantity of learning is necessary for bunyas 
and shopkeepers, there are few, except the poorest of the labouring 
classes, who cannot read and write, and but few who have higher 
acquirements of a scholastic character than this, if we except a class of 
men who are brought up with a view of exercising their talents as 
Omlahs in the different Courts, and a few others who are in the course 
of education at the Government School. Amongst the former are 
some learned in oriental literature, but by far the greater part are 
Utilitarians, and acquire only that measure, which will come into 
actual play, and turn to account. The Government School having 
been established but five years, it is difficult to say what will even- 
tually be the effect of it; but when we consider that the great induce- 
ments to learning are profit, either in the shape of money, station, or 
fame, and the little chance the @/éves of these establishments have with 
those who have been spending their youth in acquiring an intimate 
acquaintance with the actual practice of the Courts, and are, as it 
were, ready-made Omlahs, I think the chances are, that those who 
merely look on the profit side of the question will give their sons an 
education, which will fit them for immediate employment at Patna. 
The Government School has never been a popular institution. At first 
there was a feeling that it was intended to alienate the children from 
their paternal faith; then again, the system was not considered sufli- 
ciently utilitarian, so that comparatively but few of the respectable 
natives encouraged their children to attend it. Time will doubtless 
wear away their feelings, and we may yet hope to see knowledge spread 
its root and branches far and wide. 

‘“¢ With respect to the morals and customs of the citizens, it is difficult 
to form any rational conclusion, on account of the exclusive mode of 
life of both Hindoos and Mussulmans, except that inasmuch as industry 
prevails, immorality (which is the offspring of idleness) usually 
declines. In a population of upwards of three lacs there must be 
much immorality, and in crowded cities drunkenness is generally 
a crying evil. It is to be lamented that there are many facilities 
for indulging this vice: the city is surrounded with toddy trees; and 
in addition to the produce of these, intoxicating liquors are prepared 
from molasses, mowa, and other articles; but notwithstanding this, I 
do not think that the inhabitants generally are intemperate, though i in 
a city of such magnitude, the consumption of country wine and spirit 
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among the lower classes must be considerable. The grosser vices of 
bloodshed and theft appear to be less frequent than in other districts, 
owing probably to the full employment which every one willing to 
work may obtain for his time; and on the whole the population 
may be classed as industrious, with fewer of the prejudices than exist 
among the village population generally. There is nothing peculiar to 
notice in their customs, and I shall proceed to a slight review of the 
state of the public health. 

“The province of Behar may be considered as favourable to health 
as most parts of the Continent of India, and the diseases I have men- 
tioned as frequently met with at Patna cannot be considered as proof 
to the contrary. The objects of some of them are outcasts from their 
families and homes, and are brought together here from the surround- 
ing districts, by the common desire of exciting the commiseration of 
the wealthy and humane. 

** As in all crowded cities epidemics occasionally appear, and spread 
devastation around them; and during the eight years of my residence 
I have seen several severe visitations of cholera and remittent fever, 
the former usually making its appearance at the commencement of the 
hot winds. There is often in April and May, an indescribable but 
well understood state of the atmosphere, accompanied with variations 
in the wind, and a hazy and sultry appearance that is favourable to 
the production of the former very frightful disease. During such 
weather you find vegetation blighted by impalpably small animal- 
cule, which elude the perception of the naked eye, but are easily 
discerned by the aid of miscroscopic instruments. 

“ T have long thought that cholera and some other diseases have 
their origin in animalculine blight, and late writers have brought 
together so many facts bearing on the subject, that this opinion gains 
ground with me daily, nor is the circumstance of diseases spreading 
more in crowded cities than in smaller localities at all contrary te this 
theory, since there are so many more points of attraction or deposit. 
The state of the atmosphere is without doubt greatly modified by the 
locality over which it ranges, and in situations favourable to the pro- 
duction of disease, it is not unreasonable to conclude that a peculiar 
state of it is attended by a vivifying influence which brings into exist- 
ence poisonous animalculine exhalations capable of producing maladies 
in those who may be obnoxious to it, either from congenital or induced 
debility or other idiosyncrasy. Those visitations are not of very 
frequent occurrence here, but the district to the south of Patna is 
rather low and swampy, and I think ceteris paribus rather favourable 
to the production of this pestilence. The same theory may perhaps be 
applicable to remittent fever, and the difference between the diseases 
accounted for, either by the quality or dose of the poison. The fevers 
of this part of the country are, however, much more manageable than 
the bilious remittent of Bengal, and partake more of the nature of 
inflammatory fever, as the remissions are very imperfect, and the 
Hepatic system is less deranged. Nineteen cases out of twenty yield 
to active and prompt medical treatment; but where this is neglected 
dysentery frequently ensues, and brings about a fatal termination. 
Rheumatism is very common, and dificult of cure, and a very great 
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many cases of cataract occur in men and women between the ages of 
50 and 70: the operations for this disease at the City Dispensary are 
very numerous and successful. 

““On a general review of the state of the population of Patna, as 
respects health and disease, I have little to suggest. It would be 
very desirable if the inhabitants were spread over a larger surface, 
but as this is almost impossible to accomplish, the greatest safeguard to 
health will be proper drainage, and the prevention of accumulations of 
filth. I have mentioned that the land to the southward of the city is 
in many parts very low, but although low, most of it is above the level 
of the river during the months of October and November, and might, 
without any great difficulty, be drained into it by one or two judi- 
ciously placed canals ; this would probably interfere with the proprie- 
tary rights of a few zemindars, as the water is dammed for the purpose 
of irrigation ; but this might be settled without much difficulty. If 
this plan were carried into effect, it would be necessary to have water 
on the side of the river to prevent its ingress during the rains, and in 
addition to these a pucka drain on either side of the main street com- 
municating with these canals should be made, by which means the 
whole city and suburbs would be effectually drained. I cannot help 
thinking that this would materially add to the healthiness of the city, 
as I consider the fevers at the close of the rains to arise from pestilen- 
tial exhalations from the low marshy land to the south, brought into a 
state of activity (if not of vitality) by a peculiar electrical state of the 
atmosphere, which occasionally prevails at that season ; for it is a well- 
known fact that the residents of the high banks of the river suffer less 
than those ofits southern environs. In respect to the many loathsome 
objects who are continually wandering about the streets of Patna, it is 
agreat desideratum that some asylum should be provided for them, not 
with a view to their cure, for it is unlikely that more could be done for 
them in that respect than they have the means of attaining by applica- 
tion at the Dispensary, but in affording them food and shelter and a 
little clothing during the cold weather. It may be urged that these 
poor creatures are more the objects for private charity than for the 
consideration of Government ; but when we see that, notwithstanding 
the liberal exercise of this, hundreds are outcasts from their family and 
homes, without food or clothes, and too much crippled by disease to 
obtain either by their own industry, it surely becomes a benign 
Government to find them shelter and protection. Even under the 
Native Governments, Serais were established and maintained, and en- 
dowments were given for charitable purposes; and it is difficult to 
contemplate their enlightened successors retrograding in charity and 
protection, The same state of things exists, I presume, in all the 
great cities of India, and a small appropriation of the many funds at 
the disposal of Government would put an end to it and prevent the 
unsightly perambulations of these pitiable but disgusting beings. The 
Ferry Fundsare rich and unappropriated, and a ‘ Refuge for the Des- 
titute’ might be formed from them, which, under proper management, 
would be areal charity.” | 

The half-yearly report of Sub-Assistant-Surgeon Jaudub Chunder 
Dhara, after giving a succinct chronicle of the state of the atmosphere 
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and of disease, together with the operations of the Allahabad Dispen- 
sary during that period, terminates with the following observations by 
Jaudub Chunder Dhara, Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

‘In conclusion, I beg to bring to the notice of the Board the happy 
and wonderful effects of the nitrate of silver, in a species of skin disease 
very common in India. It is characterised by the discoloration of the 
skin, in small patches, with loss of sensibility in the parts. The lips, 
palms of the hands, and soles of the feet are most frequently attacked, 
but the rest of the body is not entirely free from the affection. It 
begins in very minute white spots, which gradually expand till they 
occupy a larger surface. The disease is not attended with any pain or 
constitutional irritation; the patients enjoy pretty good health, and 
think of medicine, because the spots look bad, but especially because 
it is deemed by the natives the result of some first-rate sin committed 
in a former life. 

“The Hakeems reckon seven different species, but I have remarked 
only two; one proceeds rapidly, and puts out of colour nearly the 
whole cutaneous surface, but the other is mild, and scarcely becomes 
larger than a Company’s rupee. It is to this last species that my 
experiments have been confined. 

‘The immediate cause of the disease is, I believe, the want of fresh 
secretion of the rete mucosum, consequent on debility of the secreting 
organs. The Hakeems have no cure for it, and I believe the disease 
is not known in Europe. 

“The nitrate of silver removes these patches pretty quickly, and I 
think permanently too. It should be applied lightly to the spots from 
eight to twelve times, with an interval of five days between every two 
applications, to let the stain of the first wear off, before the second 
application is made. When the patches are first touched with the 
nitrate of silver there is, generally speaking, no pain felt, but after 
they have become redder and smaller there is a slight tingling sensa- 
tion perceived. 

“The healing commences from the circumference, and proceeds 
towards the centre. It is quick at first, but becomes more and more 
dull as the spots are reduced nearer to their original size.” 

The Superintendent Surgeon adds:— 

‘“‘In appending a few observations to this half-yearly report of 
Sub-Assistant-Surgeon Jaudub Chunder Dhara, I have much pleasure 
in stating, for the information of the Medical Board, that his conduct 
has been most exemplary during the last six months, and such as to 
merit my approval in every respect. | 

“From his excellent qualifications as a medical practitioner, zealous 
attention to his profession, and great success in his treatment of the 
numerous sick submitted to his care, he has inspired general confi- 
dence and respect. 

“In the performance of surgical operations he exhibits coolness, 
dexterity, and judgment. 

“The conduct of apprentice Lalla merits my approbation, and I 
intend shortly to send him before the Medical Committee at this sta- 
tion for examination as to the progress he has made in his studies. I 
regret to say that the other apprentice, ‘Chunnee, has not given 
satisfaction, and I have been obliged to dismiss him, and am looking 
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out for a substitute in his place; being a high caste Brahmin, he 
objected to touch a dead body.” 


The following notes on the burial-grounds of Benares, by Issar 
Chunder Gangooly, brings to light a most serious evil: — 


‘* Benares, January 31, 1844. 

‘‘ The liberal disposition with which suggestions are received by my 
superiors, emboldens me to bring to their notice the existence of another 
evil in Benares, which is productive of serious mischief, I mean the 
indiscriminate appropriation of grounds for burying the dead. I have 
counted 150, and some of my acquaintances say there is as many 
more, of these elevations of grounds, called takias, in and about 
Benares; and as the poor do not mind to bury the dead deeper than 
they think it necessary, a few years rains expose them to the action 
of the atmospheric heat and air. The incalculable mischief which 
such an exposure might be productive of, can be known only to those 
who have witnessed the rapidity with which decomposition of animal 
matter takes place under an Indian sun of April and May. Were I to 
deal widely in hypothesis, I might with every plausible reason attri- 
bute the occurrence of epidemic cholera to this source. Effluvia from 
putrid dead bodies (emanating from the burial-grounds from accidental 
causes) under favourable circumstances, has been known even in 
Europe to nearly depopulate a number of villages, and that in India 
it will produce similar effects, but of an aggravated nature, is matter 
of no surprise.” 

A feature of Indian society not less deplorable, is that mentioned 
by Nilmoney Dutt, in explanation of the excessive mortality in the 
Pooree Dispensary :— 

“This mortality, as occurring in a well-appointed public institution, 
is at first sight appalling; but when it is considered that the admis- 
sions are principally pilgrims to the shrine of Juggernauth, who are 
lifted from the road-side in a dying state, as was fully explained in the 
report of the last half-year, such a ratio of deaths so treated cannot 
occasion surprise, and is no wise attributable to mismanagement on the 
part of the Dispensary officers.” 


The Agra returns contain interesting notes by both the European 
and the Native officers; and the following observations on the use of 
Dispensaries, by Omachurn Set, are well worthy of perusal :— 


August 9, 1842. 

‘J am glad to observe that the benefits of the Dispensary are now 
beginning to be better known and appreciated among the people than 
they were formerly. On reference, however, to the monthly returns, 
it would be found that the surgical diseases predominate vastly over 
the medical ones, a circumstance proving clearly the greater confi- 
dence they place in our treatment of the former than that of the latter 
classes of diseases, still it is not uncommon to find even the most 
respectable natives to have recourse to us for the treatment of medical 
complaints when the Hakeems failed in curing or affording the relief 
sought for. Those who have never used any European medicine seem 
to entertain a deadly dread of their strong action, and are not inclined 
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to take them, (though they might not have any objection on the score 
of religion,) if they could afford to buy from the Hakeem’s shop the 
ordinary native medicines, which are said to be mild, and often per- 
haps ¢oo mild in their action, though usually grateful to the palate. 
The sick poor, however, seem to place an unbounded confidence in our 
treatment of both medical and surgical diseases. This is to be attri- 
buted partly to their being unable to purchase the native medicines 
from the Hakeems, partly to their being much less influenced by reli- 
gious prejudices, which exercise so powerful a tone of authority over 
the thoughts and actions of the higher classes; but I believe, in a great 
measure, to the past experience they have had of the benefits of the 
European plan of treatment since the establishment of the Dispensary. 
The state of notoriety to which the Dispensary has already been 
brought into since its commencement would, it is to be hoped, work its 
way on the scruples and prejudices of many, which are still forming so 
formidable an obstacle to a more extensive distribution of medical 
relief,” 

Surgeon Shaw, at Agra, observes :-— 

“The season I consider to have been particularly healthy ; there has 
been no ca Ae pede prevailed to some extent, but was of a 
mild character and seldom proved fatal. At one time small-pox was 
said to be in the city, but did not extend towards the middle and 
end of the hot winds; intermittent and remittent fevers assumed 
rather a formidable aspect, and carried many to their Jong homes. 
The additions to the list of applications for relief were not much in- 
creased by it. Those for local and surgical diseases were much more 
extensive than for medical, although there was a very fair show of the 
latter. The advantages derived from surgery are much easier demon- 
strated than those from medicine, and come more readily within the 
scope of a native’s comprehension.” | 

With reference to the obstacles to their acceptance of relief pre- 
sented by the habits and customs of the natives, he adds:— 

** Besides, a native is by no means given to follow the post hoc 
ergo propter hoc belief as far as regards cure by European medicine, 
however he might be induced to follow it after the charms and in- 
cantation of the Hakeem. There is, however, another reason which 
influences them. A native when ill has a great disinclination to be 
removed from his house. He cannot cook his own food, or wait 
upon himself. His caste acts as a bar to his being waited on by 
strangers, and therefore if he moves must necessarily bring along 
with him one or more of his relations; this of course is a serious 
evil to his household, and he prefers lingering on in his disease to 
seeking a cure at a distance, To this may be added the prejudices 
- which already exist in his mind in favour of his native remedies. In 
most surgical diseases these objections do not exist. It is principally 
the poorer class of natives that flock to this charity for relief, and to 
them it is more satisfactory to afford it. They seek it with avidity, 
and receive the benefits with sincere thankfulness. It is, however, 


not infrequent for the better classes to apply, especially when their 
own remedies have failed.” 
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Drainage.—Caleutta. 


“‘ Roads, Streets, and Drains.—While attempting to trace up by 
the increased prevalence of particular diseases in certain localities, to 
the nuisances therein located, with a view for their ultimate removal, 
we should not overlook a subject that is intimately connected with the 
health and comfort of the inhabitants of the suburbs in general, and 
perhaps of the city itself. I allude here to the bad state of the roads, 
streets, and drains throughout the suburbs, but more especially of 
those that are in the same lines with the prevalent winds. There can 
be no doubt that these at present exercise a considerable influence on 
the public health of the suburbs, and that an improvement on the 
former will be followed by a better enjoyment of the latter. But it is 
too well known to be here adverted to, that our mofussil roads and 
streets are very badly off, both as to their construction and cleanli- 
ness; and the drains here, instead of serving the purposes for which 
they were constructed, serve chiefly as reservoirs for filth and water, 
and thus generate those unseen particles termed malaria. These, with 
the dust from the roads, are carried off in the atmosphere, and con- 
veyed through it by the prevalent winds northwards during one half 
year to the city, and southward to the district during the other, and 
thus become the fertile sources of disease in both. Hence the import- 
ance of paying more attention to the subject, cannot be too strongly 
urged to the notice of those that have the public management of 
them*.” 

Food of the Natives. 
““Gyah, Feb. 1, 1845. 

‘‘The number of deaths that we had this year from diarrhcea is 
acoounted for by the people of this country living chiefly on 
Sattoo, parched gram, a coarse kind of flour and other indigestible 
vegetable food, which by continued use excite a kind of chronic irrita- 
tion in the stomach and intestines, producing symptoms of dyspepsia 
and diarrhoea, which the poor people neglect till they are unable to go 
on without medical assistance, then they come to the hospital with the 
disease too far advanced, and with oedema of their extremities, and at 
that time medicines can do very little for them. 

‘*‘ SHAMACHURN SIRCAR, 
* Sub-Assistant Surgeon.” 


‘¢ Patna. 

‘The prevailing complaints were fevers, spleen, diarrhoea, dysentery, 
&c. The Native Medical Officer observes, that ‘bowel complaints in 
this district of the country depend more upon the irregularity of food 
which they (the people) live upon, and the water they drink, than 
upon climate.’ Cholera, he reports, had raged in the city with violence 
during the months of May, June, and July last. The surgical opera- 
tions performed by him have been numerous. 

“Ram Esnur AWASTHEE.” 


This series of extracts shows that the young men did not confine 
themselves to the mere mechanical performance of their professional 
duties, but that they took comprehensive views of the means of making 


* Observations on Drainage, by Callachund Day. 
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their own knowledge more generally useful, and they have advanced 
their reputation and the good of the State by so doing. 

There are returns of vaccination and cholera, treated in the cities 
and districts, but as they do not come under strict Dispensary practice, 
I abstain from noticing them. 


Lucknow Hospital. 


The King of Lucknow, in imitation of the liberality of the Com- 
pany’s Government, established in Oude a charitable hospital for the 
sick; but of this it is unnecessary to speak. 


Calcutta Hospital. 


The Calcutta Hospital is entirely independent of the een ae 
previously noticed, and with its dependent Dispensaries, relieves 
annually an amazing amount of suffering. The return is— 


Relieved. Funds, 
1842. 1843. 1842. 1843. 


——_—— —— sees ——eew 


204800) | s.cB.. SOA Ieee. 403,338 Rs. _........ 419,838 Rs. 


With one or two words on the estimation of the character and 
abilities of these sub-assistant surgeons by their superiors, as typical 
of their general estimation, I close my notices of Bengal. 

Mr. Macintire says of Shamachurn Dutt:— 


“¢ January 31, 1845. 


“To the foregoing Report I have only to add, that the general and 
professional conduct of Sub-Assistant Surgeon Shamachurn Dutt, 
continues such as to merit the highest commendation which it is in 
my power to bestow. He is respected not only by such Europeans as 
know him, but by all classes of his countrymen in and about Jubbul- 
pore, whose confidence in him as a medical practitioner is increasing in 
a very pleasing manner, considering their ignorance, superstitions, and 
deeply-rooted prejudices. In fact, the institution under his profes- 
sional charge has turned out to be a real blessing to the native popu- 
lation of this part of the country. 

“* (Signed) J. Macrntire, 
“ Ciwil-A ssistant-Surgeon, 
“and Superintendent of Government Dispensary, Jubbulpore.” 


And Dr. Cumberland could shew his confidence no further than 
by putting himself into the hands of Nilmoney Dutt, to be killed or 
cured, as he relates in the half-yearly Report of the Government 
Dispensary at Pooree, February to July, 1841, from which the 
following are extracts:— 

““A scarcity of grain has prevailed for many months past, and the 
game still continues, although the disease has ceased. 

‘¢ There can be no doubt, however, that the scarcity has been the 
chief cause of the excessive mortality attending the disease. The 
grain that the poorer class of people consume, is of a very coarse and 
inferior quality, and they eked out a scanty ‘meal of this, with such 
indigestible herbs and roots, that they do not eat at other times. the 
irritable state of the intestinal canal thus induced, rendered them pecu- 
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liarly liable to an attack of cholera, while the debility attendant on 
long-continued poor diet rendered them ill able to bear up against the 
disease. 

“ Sub-Assistant Surgeon Baboo Nilmoney Dutt joined on the 17th 
May last. His conduct has been very good in every respect. With re- 
gard to his qualifications, I cannot say more than that I entrusted myself 
with confidence to his care, when labouring under an attack of bilious 
remittent fever, and have every reason to be satisfied with his prompt 
and judicious treatment. The conduct of the two apprentices still 
continues to merit my warmest approval. They have lately had 
many trying scenes to encounter, particularly when there were 140 
patients in hospital at once, most of them suffering from cholera. 
These youths were constantly in attendance, both night and day, for 
weeks together. 

“¢ Poorec, August 1, 1841.” “R. B. CuMBERLAND. 


Of Madras and Bombay I shall say little, for there is little to say. 


The following, however, shows that Dispensaries were authorized 
for Madras, but I know nothing of their working or usefulness. 
It is an extract from a Public Letter to Fort St. George:— 


‘* December 8, 1841. 
“We sanction the formation of Dispensaries in the towns of 
Trichinopoly, Madura, Masulipatam, Nellore, Bellary, and Cuddapa, 
as an experimental measure, in the manner proposed ; but we desire 
that no others may be established, until we are informed of the expense, 
and are satisfied with the results of those now sanctioned. 
“On the establishment of these Hospitals, ample opportunity of 
instruction should be afforded to such Native students of medicine as 
may be in a condition to avail themselves of such an advantage.” 


Dispensaries subsequently authorized. 


One on the south side of Madras, for the benefit of the poorer 
classes of the inhabitants of Triplicane, Royapettah, St. Thome, and 
the adjoining villages; also at Salem, Calicut, Vizagapatam, and 
Kurnaul. 

In Bombay the Dispensaries are under the European medical offi- 
cer, and not, as in Bengal, under a sub-assistant surgeon. The Bombay 
system is adopted at Madras, The judge and magistrate to allot a pub- 
lic building, or to hire one. JVot indiscriminately open to every patient. 
The Native inhabitants with the ordinary diseases not to be admitted 
as in-patients, but accessible for advice and medicine to all owé-patients. 
European superintendent to have fifty rupees per mensem. Each Dis- 
pensary to have ten barrack-cots, matrasses, pillows, and twenty 
quilts. Each to have a second dresser or assistant. To be inspected 
by the magistrates and superintending surgeons. When females apply, 
a separate ward to be allotted to them. 

There are not any returns from Bombay. 

In conclusion: it has been contemptuously said, and is still said, 
that in case the Company’s Government in India were swept away, 
not a monument of its existence would remain to attest its former state 
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and power. No doubt the Governments that have preceded the British 
in India have left sufficient proofs of their existence. The early Budd- 
hist and Hindoo authorities have, indeed, left prodigious monuments of 
their wealth, of their power, of their perseverance, and of their religious 
enthusiasm, in their mighty cave temples and vast religious edifices. 
The Mahomedans, too, have studded the land with their magnificent 
mausolea, testifying rather to their pride than their piety. And what 
have the British done? I say we have raised greater and more lasting 
monuments than all these. One small extract from a report of a Native 
sub-assistant surgeon shall justify my assertion ; he says.— 
‘“Delhi, August 1, 1841. 

‘One boy, about twelve years of age, who had been blind from 
cataract in both eyes from the age of two years, was operated on by 
couching and restored to sight*.” 


I affirm that this faculty, given to a single native, to perform the 
God-like office of restoring the blind of his countrymen to sight, is a 
more glorious monument than all the works of art that human pride o1 
human ambition have ever burthened the earth with; but when we 
find scores of such individuals endowed with such a faculty, and 
thousands, nay, tens of thousands, possibly the recipients of the 
blessings they can confer,—when we find the Medical Boards of the 
Bengal Government reporting to Government on the 22nd August, 
1843,— 

““'We have every reason to believe that the benevolent intention 
of Government in founding these institutions has been fully realized— 
and we feel confident that future annual results will add to the intrinsic 
value of the Dispensaries, which are so well adapted by their internal 
economy to obtain the confidence of the native inhabitants. ~ 

“Many have had their sight restored—others have been cured of 
hydrocele—and relieved when in the last stage of dropsy. Several 
have also derived effectual relief from the successful operation for stone 
in the bladder. A few have been saved from a miserable death by 
the amputation of diseased members, and large tumours have been 
removed, 

‘“* Such operations could not have been achieved by native practi- 
tioners, without producing an impression on the minds of the most 
apathetic natives, and they must tend to spread far and wide the value 
of the Government Dispensaries.” 

Then, I say, and with a thorough conviction of the truth of my asser- 
tion, in case the seeds of knowledge we have thus sown fructify to a 
general and luxuriant harvest, that we shall have left a monument with 
which those of Ashoka, Chundra Goopta, and Shah Jehan, or any other 
Indian potentate sink into insignificance ; and their names shall fall on 
men’s ears unheeded, while those of Auckland, as projector, and of 
Goodeve, and Mouatt, and others, as zealous promoters of scientific 
Native medical education, shall remain embalmed in the memory of a 
grateful Indian posterity. 


* Sub-Assistant Surgeon Chimmun Zall. 
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Taste 1V.—Showing the Deaths among the House-Patients Treated. 
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APPENDIX. 





=— 


Tue Cholera and Vaccination Returns, together with those of the 
surgical operations from the several Dispensaries, being of too extended 
and detailed a nature for insertion in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society, I merely annex a specimen of the several returns to show their 
form and character. ‘The detailed reports from many of the native 
sub-assistant surgeons of their treatment of local diseases, and of their 
surgical operations, particularly in cataract and lithotomy, are not less 
interesting than instructive. © 


The only census furnished of the population of a town or city 
where a Dispensary is located, is that of Allahabad, annexed. 

The following abstract will show the nature of the operations per- 
formed at Cawnpoor, from 1st August to 31st January, 1845:— 














Age Sex | Diseases. Operations. Remarks, 
Female..| Cartilaginous tu-| Removed _............ Successful. 
mour on the 
buttock. 
Male .... | Urinary calculus | Lateral operation | Ditto. 
lithotomy. 
Inder ..d.00 14 | Ditto....| Gangrene of the | Amputation at the} Ditto. 
arm. shoulder. 
Lallawa ........ 39 | Ditto....| Urinary calculus | Lateral operation | Ditto. 
lithotomy. 
Gadha ..4:.3: 8 | Ditto... | Ditto... Gases BGO sti dccessrraneen Ditto. 
Horeojuon.... | 45 | Ditto.... | Ascites ................ TOUPCO ak ata Relieved. 
Motty. «ng: 44 | Ditto.... | Steatomatous tu- | Removed................ Successful. 
mour on scalp 
VOGEa:+....c003. 5 | Ditto.... | Urinary calculus | Lateral operation | Ditto. 
lithotomy. 
AI WETS 55.s046.... 10°) Dit0, «0.0 | DEC ssecss,cstecatsene: DON a sca saianetectuess Ditto. 
Pirbuxe ..3.... OA} LINCO ..;.0) SOMEO mabe ccdopacerse DOCG scracrcvecsast cscs Died. 
Perm@>:4:... 33 | Ditto....| Elephantiasis of | Operated on; body | Successful. 
the penis. of penis saved. 
Amirbux 20 | Ditto.... | Sloughing cancer | Amputation of the | Ditto. 
; penis. 
Nundkissore. | 15 | Ditto....| Urinary calculus | Lateral operation | Ditto. 
lithotomy. 
Howagun .... | 44 | Ditto.... | Fungushoematodes| Extirpation of the | Ditto. 
of eye. eye. 
Rambukx........ 30 | Ditto....] Tumour on the | Removed................ Ditto. 
scalp. 
Kissory ........ 14 | Female..} Sloughing of the | Amputation above | Ditto. 
hand. the wrist. 
Kista. ..4:.: 2 | Male ....| Urinary calculus | Lateral operation | Ditto. 


lithotomy. 
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Statement of Cholera Patients treated in the different Thanahs of the City 
of Patna, by the Dispensary Apprentices, during the Months of Aprit 
and May, 1841. 

















Disease. Admitted. Cured. Died. Remark, 
Cholera ........ 2,016 BETO | 6 206 10 per cent. died.’ 
Total. j..f (2,016 1,810 206 | 





(Signed) Ram Esuur AwastTHeE, 
Patna, In charge Government Dispensary. 
18th November, 1841. 


FTalf- Yearly Vaccine Return of the Cawnpore Government Dispensary, 
JSrom \st August, 1844, to 31st of January, 1845. 





Sta- | Corps and Medical | Success-| Unsuc- | Doubt- Total. Subjected to | Grand 
tions. Officer. ful. jcessful.| ful. Bryce’s Tests.} Total. 


























Mr. Assistant Sur- 
geon EK. Goodeve, 




















Superintendent. 
Native Vaccinator 
o Durreweh:. ...:....-;. 5 3 8 8 jAug. 
SOU LUC ce cats oss sie 6 4 10 — is 10 |Sept. 
eg 1S) ee Se 5 4 Re 9 oe 9 |Oct. 
= 1 3) 10 ae eee ibe 8 5 1 14 o. 14 |Nov. 
5 ER AE eee 7 3 2 12 12 |Dec. 
PECGO Bre ktbe 5 4, 1 10 10 |Jan., 
1845. 
2) a 36 23 4 63 ude 63 Ew bd 








Census of the City of Allahabad, January 1st, 1841. 

















Number of Inhabitants, 
Number of Total Number 

Name of Thannah. Houses. of Inhabitants. 

Hindoos. Mussulmans, 
Kutwallee ............ 2,245 Js002 2,716 8,568 
Badshahumundnee 2,302 7,214 3,559 10,773 
Daragunge............ 1,485 5,949 1,149 7,098 
Kitgunge oo... BVA vopievin 9,471 2,973 12,044 
Dureeabad............ 1,769 5,706 2,674 8,430 
Khooldabad ........ 1,291 2,779 3,594 6,373 
| Te ye eae 25010 6,994 4,766 11,760 








a ne | LC 


Total: ..c..ssc00+ 14,615 44,015 21,031 65,046 
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Abstract of the “ Statistics of Crime in England and Wales, from 1839 
to 1848.” By The Rev. WurrwortH Russe... 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 24th November and 22nd December, 
1845.] 


By an examination of the following tables, it will be found that, in the 
quinquennial period under consideration, a considerable increase has 
taken place both in the number of assize and sessions prisoners, and of 
those under summary convictions. 


The increase of assize and sessions prisoners in England and 
Wales AS NIOCN Gass scsi octasSatasoneetiandegn oruadapavmudmnacsh eonnsarecuetes | 
That. of summary CONVICLIONS..,...000.00..+,<crsq.sesessensanvonedereesstnencees 20°8 % 


| 13°5 per cent. 





The total increase upon the two classes............ SaS "55 


The year 1842 exhibits the greatest amount of increase, namely :— 


Try assize ANd SESSIONS PTISOWETS | 7....0......s.aheedonere.-asidgusederoaenesyes 13°5 per cent. 
Fee SUMMARY COMVICELONG: sn tissdca. tess constansvarsedlicmnnsecn veniam tecpetinganse> 9:9 = 
Total increase in that one year oo... seeeseees 23°4 ., 


Whereas in the following year, 1843, there is a decrease of 5°7 per cent. 
in assize and sessions prisoners, and only an increase of 2°4 per cent. in 
the summary convictions, giving a total of decrease of 8°3 per cent. 

I am strongly of opinion that the great increase of crime in 1842 
may fairly and mainly be attributed to the general distress, commercial, 
manufacturing, and agricultural, which prevailed throughout the coun- 
try during that year; and that the decrease in 1843 was caused by 
returning prosperity in all those interests in that year. J am confirmed 
in this opinion by the fact, that the check which was given to crime in 
1843 was still more decidedly felt in 1844 and 1845. 


SRR EA INT PIS NIST SE EL FT SN INS BRST A TS STF DB ESTO SS DISTT TINS NEIE 


Assizes and Summary 











Sesssions, Convictions, Total. 
The decrease in 1844 was........ 13°5 per cent. 4:0 per cent, | 17:5.per cent. 
Ditto «su DP BEOY | pvsoases 7-9 a age 3 La 
Showing a total decrease in the ; ” eres 
tWOsy CATS (OG op Pag smernees. carn; } 214 13°] 34°5 


RSET TH GE EI ERLE ERT PG RS AS ST TLDS SRT TEES SIS SST ERE EERO, 


The following tables will more clearly exhibit the increase or de- 
crease in the two classes of crime (assize and sessions prisoners and 
summary convictions) during the quinquennial period under considera- 
tion, namely, 1839 to 1848, and in that which includes the two follow- 
ing years, namely, 1841 to 1845, 
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Increase or Decrease of the Two Classes of Crime between the several years of 
the Quinquennial Period, 1839-1848. 











Total Number of Pri- 
soners in each Year. 




















Proportion per 100,000 of 
the Total Population. 






































Total 
Locality. Population. 
Assizesand| Summary | Assizesand| Summary 
Sessions. | Convictions.| Sessions. | Convictions. 
1839 .. 24,956 57,455 161°1 371:°0 15,492,867, 
England | 1840 ... 27,093 63,979 172°6 407°6 15,698,044 
and 1842 427,085 63,296 170°3 397°9 15,906,741 
Wales. 1842 . 31,160 70,507 | 193°3 437°4 16,118,591 
1843 ....] 29,871 73,196 182°9 448°1 16,333,659 
Increase or Decrease. 
Vos Assizes and Summary Total 
Sessions, Convictions, 
1842 over 1841.... +13°5 + 99 + 23°4 
1843 ,, 2842..)  ~— 959 + 2-4 ast 30g 
Sd Ascy coed. cd ahaccelacs bey So —17°5 
England and Wales 1845 9 1844... Pech 9 — 91 — 17:0 
1843 over 1841... + 7°4 + 12°6 -+ 20°0 
1844 ,, a6 — 5°6 + 8:2 + 2°6 
PEAS righ gy — 13°9 — 0°38 — 14:7 





A still more satisfactory conclusion, however, may be drawn from 
these data. The tables cannot show the amount of actual crime, but 
only of such as has been detected, and become the subject of legal cog- 
nizance. Several causes have been in operation which must necessarily 
have increased the proportion of detected crime to that actually com- 
mitted. Amongst these the following may be enumerated :—a better 
organized, more numerous, and more active police; the mitigation of 
the criminal law, and the consequent increase of prosecutions; an 
improved prison discipline, and therefore a greater willingness on the 
part of the public to prefer charges; vast facilities for rapid communi- 
cation, inevitably leading to a greater amount of detection. These 
causes must occasion a greater proportion of the committed cnme 
to be detected; and if even detected crime decreases, then it neces- 
sarily follows that actual crime must, to a still greater extent, have 
diminished, 

The tables of summary convictions are deserving very serious con- 
sideration. Great as is the annual number of commitments under sum- 
mary convictions, amounting in 1843 to more than 73,000, this does 
not exhibit the entire amount of this class of detected crime, inasmuch 
as ail those who pay their fines or produce the required sureties, are 
discharged at the time, and are not entered in any criminal return. 
These, who are really convicted offenders, would, no doubt, if their 
numbers could be ascertained, greatly swell the total of summary 
convictions. 
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It is further to be borne in mind that no estimate can be formed of 
the proportion which the acquitted bear to the convicted under the 
summary jurisdiction of magistrates. No return of any kind is made 
by justices of the number or nature of the cases dismissed by them, 
either when administering Justice at their own houses, or when acting 
in petty sessions. This, under many points of view, and for many 
reasons which might be assigned, isa most important omission. I ven- 
ture to submit, that much good would result if a return was required 
to be made by the magistrates to the Home Office, about once a month, 
showing the number and nature of the charges brought before them, 
the numbers committed and discharged, together with a copy of each 
commitment, bearing upon the face of it the statute and section under 
which the commitment is made. Such a requirement would secure 
increased care and accuracy in conducting this branch of magisterial 
duty, and would bring together a body of important facts with refer- 
ence to large classes of crime, respecting which little or nothing is 
known at present. 

Much interesting information will be found in the tables which 
show the result of proceedings at assizes and sessions. The different 
counties of England furnish materials for very important investigations 
on the comparisons between alleged and proved criminality. The pro- 
portion of convictions and acquittals varies very greatly in the several 
counties ; for instance, the proportion of the convicted to the com- 
mitted prisoners, in 1839, rose in certain districts over others at a rate 
of no less than 79:1 per cent., and in 1843 to 43°4 per cent.; while 
the acquitted to the committed show the enormous difference of 486 
per cent. in 1839, and of 156 per cent. in 1843, those counties being 
selected which show the extreme variations. In fact, the variations 
will be observed to be so great, and the increases and decreases so 
fluctuating, that they need no comment. They manifest serious defects 
in the existing system, and are deserving of a close investigation. 

On reference to the tables which exhibit the terms of imprisonment 
before trial, it will be seen that they extend, in many instances, to 
considerable periods. It cannot be denied, that a long term of im- 
prisonment before trial is an evil of no common magnitude, and should 
be diminished in every possible manner. On the other hand the 
extremely short terms of imprisonment under summary convictions 
(89:2 per cent. being under three months) are anything but calcu- 
lated to repress crime, and to deter the prisoner committed for a first 
offence from pursuing the fatal career upon which he has unhappily 
entered. 

Convictions under the Game Laws have augmented in a degree 
beyond all other crimes, during the quinquennial period to which the 
tables refer. The increase from year to year has been continual through- 
out the period; and from 1839 to 1843, it has amounted to 67:4 
per cent. . 

In the last two years, however, Game Law convictions have de- 
creased in a manner even more remarkable than their previous increase. 
Whilst in 1843, over 1842, there was an increase of + 18°2 per cent.,’ 
in 1844, over 1843, there was a decrease of — 21:1 per cent.; and 
again, in 1845, over 1844, a further decrease of — 31-6. The follow- 
ing tables will exhibit this more clearly :— - 
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Game Law Convictions. 








Number of Proportion per 

Locality. Prisoners in each 100,000 of Total Male 
Year of the Quin- Total Male Population. 

quennial Period. Population. 
1841.... 2,862 36°8 7,771,094 
England | 1842... 3,631 46:1 7,874,836 
and 1843... 4,348 54°5 7,980,219 
Wales. 1844... 3,638 45:0 8,086,754 
1845... 2,800 34°2 8,194,713 





Increase or Decrease. 


Years. Years. 

In 1842 over 1841 .... a 25°2 In 1843 over 1841 + 481 
1043 -,, 1842... + 18'2 1844 » wae oe 22a 
1844 ,, 1843 ... — 21:1 1845 o we a 76 
1845 ,, 1844 ... = 31:6 : 


Whilst returning prosperity and more regular employment may 
have had their influence in producing this truly gratifying result, these 
causes, considered alone, cannot, I think, account for the extent to 
which the reduction has been carried. The great attention which has 
of late been given to the question of the operation of the Game Laws, 
and the requirement. that copies of all convictions under those laws 
shall be transmitted to the Home Office, have, I feel convinced, largely 
contributed to this important falling off in one of the most demoralizing 
and destructive classes of crime. 

But, perhaps, the least satisfactory feature in the whole of the fol- 
lowing tables, is the lamentable state of ignorance which prevails 
throughout all classes of offenders. It must be borne in mind that all 
the calculations in this paper relating to education have reference only 
to the amount of the simplest rudimental instruction amongst the seve- 
ral classes of offenders—the mere mechanical process of reading and 
writing ; and if the state of instruction in this respect is found to be so 
seriously defective, it may confidently be affirmed, that it is so-to a 
much greater extent as regards that intellectual, moral, and religious 
training, to which youth should be subjected, and which alone can 
deserve the term of education. 

Now, among the prisoners in England and Wales, on the annual 
mean of the five years, 1839 to 1843, there were: — 





Assizes and Sessions. Summary Convictions, 








Prisoners who can neither nal: 9,530 or 34°9 per cent. | 26,924 or 38°1 per cent. 
POW WUC, « totcsras cc eee totee tees ies 


Who can read only..............00000 6.329 OF Zoo | x5 13,932 or 20°6 ” 
Who can read or write badly.... | 9,598 or 34°3 22,278 or 33°2 i, 








ga7 Lee OE Oae 


Who can read and write well.... | 2,629 or 9:0 ‘ 2,657 or 4:0 PF. 





Hence it appears that out of the entire body of the prisoners at 
assizes and sessions, 90:7 per cent. had received little or no instruction; 
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and only 9 per cent. could read and write well; and of the prisoners 
confined under summary convictions, 91:9 per cent. had received little 
or no instruction, and only 4 per cent. could read and write well. No 
statement can be stronger as to the state of ignorance amongst crim1- 
nals, even as regards the most elementary instruction. It may be 
considered as a point almost universally conceded, that to the want of 
moral and religious training, combined with proper intellectual and 
physical culture (all which is included in a just notion of education), 
we must ascribe the criminal courses to which numerous juvenile delin- 
quents are addicted. These young offenders are, to a great extent, 
either orphans, or bereft by death of either father or mother, or too 
often deprived, by a subsequent marriage of the surviving parent, of 
the comfort and protection of home; or they are the illegitimate off- 
spring of depraved and abandoned characters—they are thrown deserted 
upon the world, all equally friendless and uninstructed. Such are 
the unhappy children who infest our streets and throng our gaols. 
And to what other results can their neglected condition be expected to 
lead? Deprived of parents, or deserted by them, brought up in 
ignorance, destitute of principles, incessantly exposed to temptation, 
these poor children inevitably strike into the only path which appears 
open to them, and yield to the force which impels them to crime. 


Prisoners at Assizes and Sessions, and Results of Proceedings. 


Proportions to 100,000 of the Population. 
Classes of Crimes. 


1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 





Class I. Offences against the Person. ey : 4 
saults predominate) ................ ‘poe heii We ae 

», II. Offences with violence against 
| Property 
», III. Offences without violence against 
Property (chiefly Larceny) .... 

V. Malici i 4 

2 Ns Mallon OF seas Ecotec a 
», WV. Offences against the Currency.... 2°8 3°4 2°8 oo | 4:4 
», VI. Miscellaneous, not before included 7°9 “igecl PS) WSS 8°5 














13°2; 14°9 





} 9:24) -AQS 1 ALB WAS bd Sr 


eee ee recre essere rer eeeesrtases 





124-2 136°9 | 138-4 | 148-9 | 136°5 


———. | ——_ — 


Toten... area hs 157°8 | 173-2 | 1745 | 194-2 | 181-2 

—————— 

The successful prosecutions, i. ¢., the convictions in England and 

Wales, present the following proportions in each of the five years, 
both as respects the total criminals, and the total population:— 









Proportion per cent. | Proportion of Convicted 








of Convicted to to 100,000 
Accused, of Total Population. 
1839 71°0 114°4 
1840 oso 125°0 
184] rhe 4 123°0 
1842 42-2 139°7 
1843 V7 131°2 


a 
Thus showing an increase on the convictions themselves, of 1 per 
cent,, and with respect to the general population, 14:7 per cent.; a 
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result quite conclusive as to the positive and very material increase 
of the ascertained crimes of the higher class. The proportions of the 
acquittals (which include the prisoners acquitted at the bar, those 
against whom the bills were ignored by the grand jury, and those also 
who were not prosecuted), were as follows, in the several years:— 





Proportion per cent. | Proportion of Acquitted 





Years. of Acquitted to to 100,000 
Accused, of Total Population. 
1839 27°6 44°5 
1840 26°5 45°7 
184] 26°5 45°2 
1842 26°8 51°8 
1843 27°0 49°4 





Thus showing a slight decrease (2°2 per cent.) as respects the 
prisoners themselves, and an increase of 11 per cent., as compared 
with the population of the country. As, however the acquittals are 
~ divided into three classes, it may interesting to see the proportions 
which each bears to the whole. 





Proportion per cent. to Total Acquittals. 








Classes of Acquittals. 1839, 1840. 1841, 1842. 1843. 
EE ee See ee ee ee en ak See, Senter. ee een 
Acquittals at the Bar ............... 64°1 6671 64°6 67°8 70°1 
Bi@y Tolls: FOUN! 5.2..0..5s.s030ssiedeten 21°79 23°1 24°3 22°7 217 
Prosecutions relinquished ........ 14°2 10°8 111 9°5 8:2 

Total acquittals ........ 1000 100°0 106-0 | 100°0 | 100°0 





From this table it appears that the average annual proportion of 
prisoners against whom no bills were found by the grand juries 
amounts to 22°7 in a hundred, or nearly one quarter of all the acquit- 
tals, a proportion far too high to allow of the supposition that the 
initial investigations of offences are conducted with uniform care and 
diligence. The acquittals at the bar are seriously on the increase. 
The cases in which the prosecutions were relinquished have decreased 
73°2 per cent. in the quinquennial period. The acquittals generally 
preponderate on the side of the females, the proportions being—of 
acquitted males 100°, and of acquitted females 116°5; a circumstance 
probably owing to the unwillingness of juries to convict female prisoners 
when there remains even a shadow of doubt as to their guilt. 

The numbers of those admitted as crown evidence, vary so little 
in each of the five years, as to require no remark beyond this:—that 
on an average of the five years the males bear to the females a pro- 
portion of 100 to 19. Of those bailed in court to appear at a subse- 
quent tribunal, the number in 1842, which was the year of aggra- 
vated distress, was not above one-half of what it was in the other 
years of the quinquennial period, owing, in all probability, to the 
difficulty of getting good accountable bail in a season of general diffi- 
culty. Of those who did not appear to their recognizances, the 
numbers in 1842 were 50, whereas in the previous year there were 
only 16, and in the year following only 23. Criminal Insanity seems 
nearly stationary during the whole period ; the average total bearing to 
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the total of crime during the five years, a proportion of only one to 1000 


—a sure proof that the assertions generally made respecting the large 
amount and increase of Criminal Insanity are wholly without foundation. 

The different counties of England furnish materials for very im- 
portant investigations on the comparisons between alleged and proved 
criminality. The proportions of the convictions and acquittals vary 
greatly in the several counties; and, in order that the successful pro- 
secutions or convictions may be properly represented, a list of all the 
English Counties is furnished, arranged in a descending order, regu- 
lated by the proportion of the convictions to the committals, in the 


years 1839 and 1843. 





Counties. 





Warwick 


Cree eee eoceeeeboseeteeroore 


Peer eres cese ress esesovegeres 


TU T(S.0) 0 ean a an Oe 
Northumberland ................ 
SUSSORm -oveseunssisassgianomtaeaeieys 
MRC EOV A ai tecaietac He csat vosese ace 
Peiwester h....ci.cscseede sen ep 
PTUMPMSION ....,..dds spose drones 
Mi lesexv.350;.sxteenseaseteriree 


Meal 30" Fh itiicecse cane 


i oll IR ear has Coen hea bets 
WortMampton....1 ie... cis. 
Ohetore iia. 3c2h.525..5.. eke 


Cambridge 
Worcester 
Gloucester 


Stafford .... 


Cornwall 


OO iit iii iar ir irr ras 


COOP OCC DEH OH eee eeteernseene 


CoCo ooe eee toe eeert sentence 


COC CCC eH HE eo ee Oo eHeooeeenes 


Deo e oe er erer eres osererseooue 


SVALOID 6.12204.) Giiod ss ALR wsladesdisess 
Mopmont iisesaseeite Geeekessy.. 
Pl eRetORdl cocks fo deesaissncaee. 


FOC Heer ere e errr sees yrseeererene 
Cee OO Carer oversees erereveseroseree 
CoP Coe eee o error neuesers 


Surrey 


SOOT oo oo DOE OOOO Oooo > OOO LOSE ODOR 


PPO HTT OOOO oer oer erneroneoebeoe 


AMADA AGBMIMAAIAAMOVOANNWOV Ds waywswaw soy © Ast wns ss 
MM SCOWWO OOOH H DH OOH HY OOY TH CNWNHENNHNR YEP NOWONNOS 
NWA COO KrFOTOOOMOKHRNONONNONNMWONIFPONHMWOCOOMN COOK OHKHONN 





Proportion of Convictions 


to Committals. 


1839. 


1843. 


DPAWTMAAWIAANTAAGDAAMASO Owas sw ys Ys Www oO Was ws ws wea 
SHE NT CORE CONN DOO NTN DO WOO BR OR DD 9 Oo WH OO CLOT NI MD WD HM OO 
EZ AAITHAELODAEENTANWOMBPROAORMNOOOW OH DH DONwKWwononawfw 








Proportion of Acquittals 


to Committals. 


1839. 


DOW WOON OH NOH DENN CANDUOMOAWNOMAHUNOTOR ONC OTOH OOO 


MOUAAANIAKRRSSKRUANN SH WOUYMNONNHESHWHSNSHYSKRUMAYVES 
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1843. 


21°6 
17°3 
21°8 
22°0 
26°4 
22°3 
22°7 
23°3 
32°9 
28.0 
20°5 
24°] 
26°0 
25:1 
27:2 
28°0- 
28°6 
25°3 
27°6 
24°4 
20°8 
29°8 
30°4 
31°1 
32°5 
31:6 
31:7 
36°3 
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From this table, which is at once curious and important, it appears 
that the different localities of the country exhibit the most extraordi- 
nary variations. For instance, the proportions of the convicted to the 
committed prisoners in 1839 rose, in certain districts, over others at a 
rate of no less than 79°1 per cent., and in 1848 to 43:4 per cent.; 
while the acquitted to the committed show the enormous difference of 
486 per cent. in 1839, and of 156 in 1843, those counties of England 
being selected which exhibit the extreme variations. . 

The classification of the various offences, and the exhibition of the 
modes of punishment with which they are visited, will be more fully 
seen by an examination of the very clear and comprehensive Criminal 
Tables for the five years drawn up at the Home Office. It is proposed 
here simply to furnish a few proportionals, comparing the different 
classes of crimes and punishments with the whole respectively, and 
showing, also, the proportionate kinds of punishments with which 
the different classes of crimes were respectively visited, the calcula= 
tions being based on the annual mean of the quinquennial period. In 
this table the convictions and punishments of the six classes together 
make an exact hundred, while the punishments in each class constitute 
the totals of the convictions in the same class respectively. 


Re«committals. 


These tables, taken in connexion, show many curious results, both 
with respect to the re-committals generally, and in their several classes. 
The densely populated counties of Lancaster and Middlesex show by 
far the greatest number of total re-committals, the former exhibiting a 
proportion of nearly 50 per cent. to all prisoners, while 47 per cent. of 
the re-committed prisoners were aggravated cases :—while in Middle- 
sex the general proportions were somewhat more than 45 per cent., the. 
agoravated cases bearing to the whole recommittals the ratio of 34°2 
per cent. Oxford exhibits a general proportion of 35 re-committed to 
100 prisoners, and in aggravated cases of 41°7 per cent.; an amount 
attributable, perhaps, in some measure, to the influence of a rich and 
juvenile population on female morals. Surrey (a metropolitan county) 
exhibits a proportion of 37:2 per cent. of re-committed prisoners to all 
prisoners, and about the same proportion of aggravated cases as Mid- 
dlesex, viz., 34 per cent. In Northumberland (where the re-committed 
prisoners form little more than one-fourth (26°7) to all prisoners), the 
agoravated cases mounted as high as 43°3 per cent.; and in the adjoin- 
ing colliery county of Durham, the proportion of re-committed prison- 
ers amounted only to 23°6 per cent. to all prisoners, the aggravated 
cases being 33°1 per cent. In ten counties, viz., Notts, Essex, Bed- 
ford, Wilts, Berks, Norfolk, Bucks, Stafford, Somerset, and Dorset. 
where the general proportions were under 30 and above 25 per cent., 
the proportions of aggravated cases were as follows :—Somerset, 32°5 ; 
Bucks, 32:1; Norfolk, 28-6; Stafford, 27:2; Essex, 25:1; Bedford 
and Wilts, 19°9 ; Berks, 19°7; Notts, 15; and Dorset only 13°7 per 
cent. 

In twelve counties, viz., Kent, Huntingdon, Cornwall, Durham, 
Hants, Cambridge, Worcester, Westmoreland, Herts, Warwick, Derby, 
and Hereford, the general proportions varied between 20 and 25 per 
cent., the proportion of aggravated re-committals being, in Durham, 
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33°'1; Cambridge, 32°1; Herts, 30°8; Kent, 28-2; Cornwall, 27:3; 
Hants, 24°; Derby, 17°3, and Warwick nearly the same; Hunting- 
don, 16°4; Worcester, 15°3; and Westmoreland, 12°8. Cumberland, 
where the proportion of re-committals to total offenders is compara- 
tively low, exhibits a proportion of aggravated cases amounting to 26°6 
per cent. In South Wales the general proportions of re-committals 
were 15°2 per cent to all prisoners, and 27°3 per cent. were aggravated 
re-committals; whereas in the Northern Division of the Principality, 
where the general proportions were 6°4 per cent., those prisoners thrice 
or upwards re-committed bore to the whole re-committed a minor pro- 
portion of 15 per cent. 

From examination it is found that there are certain counties in 
which the proportion of re-committed females exceeds that of the 
males, while in certain others the opposite is the fact. Thus in Lan- 
caster, Middlesex, Surrey, Oxford, Northumberland, Durham, York, 
Warwick, Monmouth, and Cornwall (which comprises nine-tenths of 
the trading, manufacturing, and mining industry of the country,) the 
female re-committals are higher than those of the males; whereas in 
the rural districts—for instance, in Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, 
Cumberland, Dorset, Devon, Essex, Leicester, Lincoln, Norfolk, Rut- 
land, Salop, Somerset, Suffolk, Sussex, Westmoreland, and Wilts, the 
crimes of the males prevail more or less over those of the females. 

In South Wales the female re-committals are considerably higher 
than those of the males, whereas the opposite is the case in North 
Wales. 

In Lancaster, Middlesex, and Surrey, where female crime attains 
its culminating point, the density of population conduces, doubtless, to 
a very high amount of convictions, arising from disorder, brawls, and 
drunkenness, incidental to prostitutes and other profligate females. In 
Northumberland, Durham, York, and Warwick, likewise (in all of 
which female labour is exercised in its most deteriorating form), the 
proportion of female over male re-commitments is most remarkable ;— 
and whenever females are employed in masculine occupations, congre- 
gated together in large numbers, with opportunities for free intercourse 
with the other sex, female crime will prevail over that of the males,— 
though chiefly in offences of the lower class, Among the total male 
re-committals the following counties range successively :—Chester, 
Oxford, and Surrey, 33°8 per cent. each ; Leicester, 33°4 ; York, 32°38; 
Suffolk, 32°1; Sussex, 31:9; Essex, 31°4; Notts, 30°1. Eight coun- 
ties range between 30 and 25 per cent., in the general proportions, viz., 
Wilts, Norfolk, Berks, Bucks, Dorset, Stafford, Somerset, and Hun- 
tingdon ; eleven counties, viz., Cambridge, Kent, Cornwall, Hants, 
Northumberland, Durham, Westmoreland, Worcester, Salop, Derby, 
and Herts, exhibit general proportions, varying between 25 and 20 per 
cent. to the total prisoners. In Hereford and N orthampton the re- 
committals form a proportion of 19 per cent. to the total prisoners. In 
Lincoln, Devon, Gloucester, and Monmouth, the proportions vary from 
17 to 14 per cent. The two lowest counties, as regards general pro- 
portions, are Cumberland and Rutland—both equal, viz., 12°8 per 
cent.; and the latter, as might be expected from its small population, 
exhibits a very large proportion of primary re-committals; but the 
smallest proportions in all England of the aggravated cases. In Wales, 
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the Southern Division nearly doubles in its general proportions the 
Northern Division. 

As respects the proportions of the females, Cornwall (29°9), Somer- 
set (29°8), Kent (27°7), and Cumberland (26:7) per cent. ranged be- 
tween 35 and 25 per cent. in the general proportions, Thirteen coun- 
ties, viz, Hereford, Warwick, Hants, Herts, Notts, Monmouth, Essex, 
Berks, Stafford, Dicer Dorset, Gloucester, and Sussex, range in 
their general proportions between 25 and 20 per cent. The eight lowest 
counties are Bedford (14°9), Westmoreland (14°5), Rutland (13°3), 
Lincoln (12-4), Bucks (12-2), Salop (12°), Northampton (11°5), Hun- 
tingdon (10°2). In South Wales the proportions of the females pre- 
vail over those in North Wales in the proportion of 19°4 to 31 per 
cent. This disproportion as regards the females, may be attributed to 
the circumstance that in South Wales there is a great demand for 
mining, factory, and other labour, which calls forth the females from 
their proper sphere of domestic occupations. 


Terms of Imprisonment before Trial. 


The following table exhibits, in six groups, the terms of imprison- 
ment before trial of all prisoners (without reference to sex) in England 
and Wales, separately and conjointly, as well as the separate counties 
of each, together with the proportions per cent. which the several 
classes bear to the whole in each year of the quinquennial period, 1839 
—1843, And the accuracy of the deduction is proved by the fact, 
that the sum of the constituent parts amounts exactly to a hundred 
without a decimal. 

The object of the table is to show the long imprisonment to which 
committed criminals are subjected, in many cases antecedently to the 
proof of their guilt or innocence ; and it will appear that out of 24,473 
prisoners, committed in 1839, throughout England and Wales, no less 
than 9,493, or 38°8 per cent. of the whole, were taken away from their 
families, and kept in gaol one month and upwards, before their cases 
were examined by the juries. As respects those imprisoned two months 
and upwards, before trial, there were 3,946, or 16°1 per cent.; and of 
those imprisoned three months and upwards, 881, or 3°6 per cent. ; 
facts quite conclusive as to the necessity of more frequent judicial 
inquiries. The following table exhibits the proportions for each year 
of the quinquennial period : — 





Terms of Imprisonment before Trial. 


* Years. Proportion per | Proportion per | Proportion per 
cent, of cent. of cent. of 
Prisoners One | Prisoners Two | Prisoners Three 
Month and Months and Months and 





























upwards, upwards, upwards, 
3839 .... 38°8 16:1 3°6 
England } 1840.... 38°2 15:1 4°] 
and 1841.... 40°4 15°1 Sid 
Wales. | 1842.... 39°7 15°7 4°4 
1843 .... 40°0 16°3 5°8 
Annual Mean .... 39°4 15°6 4°3 
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Thus showing an increase during the quinquennial period of + 3°2 
per cent. of those confined one month and upwards; of + 1°2 per cent. 
of prisoners confined two months and upwards; and + 60 per cent. of 
those confined three months and upwards before trial. 


Prisoners under Summary Convictions. 


The positive numbers of prisoners summarily convicted, throughout 
England and and Wales in 1839 and 1843, amounted to 57,455 and 
73,196 respectively, showing a proportion to 100,000 of population of 
871, and 448°1 respectively, and an increase of the latter over the 
former year, amounting to 20°8 per cent. ‘The numbers of males in 
the same years were 43,280 and 57,361; of females, 14,175 and 
15,835, showing a proportion of 100,000 of male population of 572 
and 719, of females, 179 and 1894, to a similar female population, 
with an increase in the former of about 254 per cent., and of the 
females 5-9 per cent. during the quinquennial period. The great in- 
crease was in 1842, being about 10 per cent. from 1841. The increase 
continued in 1843, but at a considerably diminished ratio, being under 
25 per cent. on the preceding year. The great increase vf 1842 was 
occasioned, in a great measure, by general distress; but in the follow- 
ing year that increase was checked, though not entirely, by a healthy 
reaction flowing out of returning prosperity. 

In Eneland only, the numbers in 1839 and 1848, were 56,715 and 
72,090 respectively, showing a proportion of 388°5 and 468-1 to 
100,000 of total population during the two years (1839-1843) respect- 
ively. The increase during the quinguennial period being 20°5 per 
cent. on the total, 25°4 per cent. on the male prisoners, and an increase 
of only 5°7 per cent. on the female prisoners. 

_ The numbers for Wales were 740 in 1889 and 1,106 in 1848, show- 
ing a proportion of 83:1 and 1185 to 100,000 of total population—the 
amount of increase during the five years being, among males, + 45°2, 
females, + 29°6, and totals, + 42°6; this increase being on continually 
ascending numbers. 

The check which the lower class of crime received in the year 1843, 
will be more plainly seen by the following tabular arrangement :— 











Increase 1839-1943, | crease or Decrease, Increase or Decrease, 
1841-1842. 1842-1843. 
| — = —_— 
Males./Females Total} Males. |Females| Total. | Males. |Females| Total. 

















England & Wales} 25:7] 5°9 |20°8/+13°5/—1:0|+ 9-9 4353 ie O6)+ 2°4 
England only........ 25°4; 5°7 | 20°5)+13-°3) =1+1/+ 9-8) +3°1 |— O7j/+ 2°3 








Wales only...:........ 45°2| 29°6 |42°6/-+ 28-0) +.8-7 |-+ 25-4} 16-0 |+ 11°6/+ 15°3 





The Table of Summary Convictions, however, exhibits, in addition 
to the amount of crime, an extensive classification, which will now be 
investigated, in order that the whole results of these inquiries may be 
shown to the reader in an instructive and comprehensive form. The 
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following are the proportions which the different classes bear to the 
population in each of the five years:— 





| Proportions to 100,000 of Population. 
Classes of Crimes, | 


| 1839. | 1840. | 1841. | 1842. | 1843. 




















Class I. Military Prisoners .......00.0..0.0 10°8. | 13°0 | /24°8 | 13°01} 13-2 
», II. Under the Game Laws ................ 32°5 | 33°2 | 36°8 | 46°1 | 54°8 
ipo Be Revenue Laws............ 3°2 3°2 3°5 |> 4:4 4°7 
bp i es 5 Bastardy Laws............ 1°5 11 0°7 0°4 0°2 
Ant eee ab 5 Vagrant: Act 1.01202.) Ls. 111°5 | 124°1 |116°8 |129°6 | 135°4 


ge ye % Malicious Trespass Act 
st WER: % Lanceny Ais 6 S5..0.,-: 
pe NEEEL. 5% Metropolitan or | 


17°3 | 18°07 18'S | 23°35!) 24°4 
1779. 1829: | 16°04). 199% hed t 





by fam ae "ah | a = Ea aR 


Police AcE ©.........0:3 
neh te eg 2 SCE 1 LC SAN aE Re Re 47°5 | 56°0 | 59°0.| 63:3 | 64:8 
; DOPPNV AMIE OF SULEHES (06). .csissceusoseces 24°87 975" 18'S | 204 2226 
dee els Repated TRMICVES, .cccescentcsovsamescdse 2eeF BP! i Baek SOT S67 
», XII. All not before included ................ 83°2 | 90°2 | 80°38 |; 91°8 | 95°7 





As respects the results, a large preponderance of Vagrant Act Con- 
victions will be observed, chiefly the effect of domestic destitution and 
unsettled habits, caused in all probability by the more serious crimes 
of the natural supporters of families, aggravated also, it may be sup- 
posed, by the general distress throughout the country: next come the 
assaults, flowing chiefly out of intemperate habits; and then follow 
the reputed thieves. The Game Law Convictions have increased during 
the quinquennial period at a rate considerably greater than those of 
any other. 

It will hence be seen that as respects military prisoners, Kent and 
Hants (in which are the chief barracks and depots, ) show the greatest 
increase. The Game-Law convictions have been considered apart in 
a table made for that special purpose, and to which the reader is 
referred. ‘lhe offences against the revenue are exceedingly large in 
Lancaster, Northumberland, Surrey, and Middlesex. which show in- 
crements of 100, 75, 48, and 29, respectively. The offences against 
the Bastardy Laws are chiefly confined to males, and are decidedly on 
the decrease in England, but on the increase in Wales, ‘The numbers 
in the counties are too low to admit of any fair proportional deduction. 
Vagrancy has been decidedly on the increase, particularly in Kent, 
where it rose to 240 per cent.in the five years. In Leicester the increase 
was 104 per cent., in Lancaster 78 per cent., and in Essex 63 per cent. 
In Wales the increase amounted to 111 per cent. The offences under 
the Malicious Trespass Act increased largely in Surrey, Somerset, and 
Leicester, which exhibit respectively increments of 217, 1464, and 
145 per cent. in the five years. Larcenies have on the whole decreased 
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in England 634 per cent., while they have increased in Wales 104 per 
cent. during the five years. Offences against Police Acts are not 
noticed in these remarks, because they have a partial application in 
the several counties, accordingly as they have or have not numerous 
large towns: the increase in Englaud during the quinquennial period 
amounted to 101 per cent. Assaults have increased in Leicester and 
Essex at the rate of 104 and 59 per cent. respectively, in Middlesex 
38 per cent., in Lancaster 37, and in Somerset 36 per cent.: in Eng- 
Jand and Wales the increases have been 37 and 48 per cent. respectively. 
Imprisonments for want of sureties increased considerably in Kent, viz., 
1124 per cent., in Leicester to 92 per cent., in Northumberland 874, and 
in Essex a decrease of 80 per cent. In Wales they increased at the rate 
of 662 per cent. during the quinquennial period. In the convictions of 
Reputed Thieves there has upon the whole been a decrease; but Somer- 
set exhibits a lamentable increase of 14543 per cent. The miscellaneous 
convictions need no remark, as the nature of the offences cannot be 
identified. Other and equally interesting remarks might be made after 
a patient investigation of the offences committed in the other counties 
of England and Wales. 

These observations are concluded by an exhibition of the propor- 
tions which the total female offenders bore to the total males in the 
following classes, during the years 1839, 1842, and 1843: 





Classes of Crimes. 1839. 1842. | 1843. 











—y 














Class I. Revenue Offences.... | 7°0to100males) 10°6to100 males! 11°5 to 100 males 





sis olla, Bastardy) innit... 51 9 16 3 5°0 Y 
GP Le VOSTOHCY oa sitar tapes 65°0 9 47°6 Ap 45°6 A 
»» IV. Malicious Trespasses | 25°5 <3 274 =, 24°3 $3 
es V.. Waarcenies:,, assetdcsts. 21-2 5 16°3 ay 137 3 
VI. Offences under Po- 
99 wa. . . 
lice Acts ...i0i3 i ‘1° 1 is a 2 
Pa Wis RSARIIRE., o5.55...90heccts 17°6 na Wierd ¥) 16°6 j3 
VIII. Imprisoned for | 
? . . . 
want of sureties} mae a ieie a ee) me 
», AX. Reputed Thieves .... | 18°6 = 16°3 J 163 is 





As respects, however, the increase or decrease in the above coun- 
ties, in Notts there was a total increase of long imprisonments before 
trial—viz., of those confined one month and upwards, 8°8 percent. ; of 
those confined two months and upwards, 50°9 per cent. ; and of those 
confined three months and upwards, 251°5 per cent. In Bucks there 
was a decrease of prisoners confined two months-and upwards before 
trial, of 5° per cent., and of those confined three months and upwards an 
increase of 72°5 per cent. In Lincoln, the prisoners confined two 
months and upwards, increased at the rate of 14:5 per cent. ; and those 
confined three months and upwards, at the rate of 64°6 per cent. In 
York, there has been a decided decrease of 179 per cent. in the impri- 
sonments for one month and upwards; of 43:1 per cent. in those of two 
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months and upwards; and an increase of 1°3 per cent. in prisoners con- 
fined upwards of three months before trial. 


Taste showing the Terms of Imprisonment of the Total Number of Prisoners 
before Trial in England and Wales, together with the Proportions (per 
cent.) which the several Classes bear to the whole, in each of the Five 

Years 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843. 





1.—TERMS OF IMPRISONMENT BEFORE TRIAL. 





14 Days and under 1 I Month and under 


Under 14 Days. Month. 2 Months, 


Locality and 


Years. ale i oe ti P 
Proportion Proportion Proportion 


Number of| per Cent. |Number of} per Cent. |Number of| per Cent. 
Prisoners. to Total | Prisoners,} to Total | Prisoners.| to Total 
Imprisoned. Imprisoned. Imprisoned, 

















ee | Ee fee a a 


1839 ...| 9,025 37°6 5,775 23°6 5,547 | 22:7 

England | 1840... 9,597 36°4 6,703 25:4 6,090 | 23-1 
and ¢ 1841...) 8,600 34-7 6,175 24°9 6,286 | 25:3 
Wales. | 1842.../ 9,985 34:8 7,318 25°5 6,871 | 23:9 
1843....| 9,672 35:3 6,740 24:7 6,497 | 23°7 























2 Months and under 3 Months and under 6 Months anid upwards. 





3 Months. 6 Months. 
1839....| 3,065 12°5 756 ‘1 125 0-51 
England | 1840...) 2,895 11.0 915 3°5 151 0°57 
_and 1841....) 2,821 bie4 791 3°2 120 0°48 
Waies. ¥8425.3) 3;239 EMS 1,052 37 223 0°78 
1843....| 2,880 10°6 1,247 4°95 328 1:2 





Terms of Imprisonment after Trial. 


The object of the next table is to show the various terms, differing 
from under fourteen days to three years and upwards, during which 
prisoners have been confined, in compliance with the sentences passed 
by the juries, at Assizes and Sessions in England and Wales, both 
separately and conjointly, arranged in twelve groups, which with a 
view to conciseness, are now re-arranged in four groups, showing the 
proportions in each year, and the increase and decrease in the quin- 
quennial period. 

In England and Wales, the following are the proportions from 
which the increase and decrease are calculated. 





Convicted Prisoners confined. 





Locality and Years. 
Between 1 and |Between 3Months 


Under 1 Month. | Above 1 Year. 








3 Months. and 1 Year. 
1839)".... | 2,190 | 15°7.)3,569 | 2575 | 6,675 | 47°7 | 1,551 | TEE 
England } 1840 .... | 2,147 | 13°8 | 3,956 | 25°4 | 7,411 | 47°5 | 2,073 | 13°3 
and 1841... | 2,248 |. 14°3.|4,265 | 27:0 | 7,627 | 48°4 | 1,617 |. 10°3 
Wales. 13429 2., | ZolO i 12s 4,942 | 27-0} 8,908: |. 482772, 104 | TiS 
S45. ele bacon 4,771. | 27°6)| 8,359) Ad 4: iV O59. 1. Ebe2 
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From these proportions are deduced a decrease of 24° per cent. of 
convicted prisoners confined under one month; an increase of 8°3 per 
cent. of those between one and three months; an increase of 1°5 per 
cent. of those between three months and one year; and a slight increase 
of 1°3 per cent. of those above one year, between the extreme years of 


the quinquennial period. 


TABLE showing the Terms of Imprisonment of the Total Number of Prisoners 
after Trial in England and Wales, together with the Proportions (per 
cent.) which the several Classes bear to the whole in each of the Five Years 
1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843. 





2.—TERMS OF IMPRISONMENT AFTER TRIAL. 


Under 14 days, | 


Locality and 

















Years. Pr : 
NWomsber roportion | 
of per cent. to 
Prisoners. Total 
Convicted. 
1839...) 1,363 9:3 
England | 1840....; 1,020 66 | 
and 1841... deded 4°9 
Wales. 1842... 838 4°6 
1843.... 824 4°8 
{ 
2 Months and under 
3 Months, 
1839..., 1,082 29 
England | 1840....| 1,600 10°3 
and 1841...) 4,779 1-3 
Wales. 1842 ...| 23166 11°8 
1843....1 2,065 12°0 
1 Year and under 2 
Years. 
1839...) 1,329 9°5 
England ( 1840....| 1,680 10°8 
and- 2 13841...) 1,388 8°8 
Wales. | 1842....) 1,886 10°3 
134503). 15742 10°1 


Unlimited Terms of 





Imprisonment. 
1839. 
England 1840.... tite a 
and 1841... 1 0°006 
Wales. | saz... 3 0:02 
Te4554 4 0°02 


14 Days and under 








1 Month and under 




















1 Month. | 2 Months. 
Niiiber Proportion | Wiasoer Proportion 
of per cent, to of per cent. to 
Prisoners Total | Prisoners Total 
“| Convicted. ‘|! Convicted. 
827 59 «=| 2,187 | 15°6 
P27 7°23 2,356 Look 
1,064 6°7 2,486 15°8 
1,141 6:2 2,776 15°2 
1,103 6-4 2,706 15°7 
3 Months and under 6 Months and under 
6 Months, 1 Year. 
3,720 26°6 9,955 91-1 
4,010 25°7. 3,401 PAGS 
4,262 A ig D,o00 21°4 
4,890 26°7 4,018 22°0 
4,648 26°9 aid 21°5 


2 Years and under 3 


Years. 
201 1:4 
338 2°2 
219 14 
205 a 
189 | 1:0 


Whipped, Fined, or 


Discharged on Sureties. 


407 


2-6 
340 19 
252 1-6 





21 0-15 
wae: 0°35 
9 0-06 

10 0-05 

4 0-02 


Sentences Deferred, 





0-03 
11 0-06 
ll 0-06 
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Terms of Imprisonment under Summary Convictions. 

The following table exhibits, in ten groups, all prisoners summarily 
convicted, without reference to sex, in Kngland and Wales, separately 
and conjointly, with the proportions per cent. which the several 
classes bear to the whole in each year of the quinquennial period. The 
deserters awaiting a route are deducted in this table, so that the totals 
agree with thos in Table II., whiche gives a specification of the sum- 
mary convictions themselves. As respects England and Wales, the 
imprisonments under three months form a proportion of 87° per cent. 
in 1839, and of 892 per cent. in 1843. These proportions, however, 
will be best seen by the aid of tabular arrangement as follows :— 














: Between Between 
Locality and Under Above 
Years. 1 Month. Jand3 3 Months and 1 Year. 
Months. 1 Year. 

S503 4s 45°7 12°6 0°44 

England} 1840...) 41°5 45:4 12°3 0°75 

and 1841... 44:3 44°4 10°8 0°56 

Wales. 1342. + 47°S 41°6 9°9 0°55 

1843....1.. 47°) CE | 10°1 0°51 

Annual Mean ....) 44:4 43°8 | Eirt 0°56 

! 








These proportions exhibit an increase during the quinquennial 
period of 14:2 per cent. of those confined under one month ; a decrease 
of 8°6 per cent. of prisoners confined between one and three months; a 
decrease of 24°5 per cent. of prisoners confined between three months 
and one year ; and an increase of 17-4 per cent. of those confined above 
one year. It will be curious also to notice the effect of the aggrava- 
tion of crime in 1842 over 1841; the increase in 1842 being 7°9 per 
cent. of those confined under one month, and a decrease of 6°7 per cent. 
of prisoners confined between one and three months; a decrease of 9°2 
per cent. of prisoners confined between three months and one year, and 
a decrease also of 2‘3 per cent. of those confined above one year. 


TABLE showing the Terms of Imprisonment of the Total Number of Prisoners 
under Summary Convictions in England and Wales, together with the 
Proportions (per cent.) which the several Classes bear to the whole, in 
each of the Five Years 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1848. 








3,—TERMS OF IMPRISONMENT UNDER SUMMARY 





























CONVICTIONS, 
Under 14 Days. 14 Days and under 1 Month. 
Locality and Years, See ee 
- Proportion per Proportion per 
Number of Number of 
oe fe cent, to Total Fae a ees cent, to Total 
Foner. Convicted, sian Convicted. 
(cs) ie a 10,452 18°2 13,259 23°1 
England | 1840..........,.:..:. 11,879 18°6 14,661 220 
and LSA c2havattest: 13,074 20°7 14,918 23°6 
mValest “1 E842 fit tected: 15,888 22°95 17,789 25°2 
21°9 18,431 25°2 


ESOS ices. dene 16,058 








reece cee 
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3.—TERMS OF IMPRISONMENT UNDER SUMMARY 
: CONVICTIONS.—continued. 


1 Month and under 2 Months. | 2 Months andunder 3 Months. 
Locality and Years. Bi OS oe ey SNE See SORA Sa 


























Mamtier of Proportion per Wuimher ot Proportion per 
A : r : cent, to Total 
Prisoners, ah ret Prisoners. Oaneiciod: 

Noli): Dene eee 19,607 34°1 *\ 65666 11°6 
England | 1840................ 21,787 34°1 7,280 11°4 
and DBAS en cctacossoars 24,111 33°4 6,953 1E@ 
Wales. DA icosntcspactin 21,691 30°8 7,649 10°9 
| yc ear aaa een 22,959 31:4 7,862 10°7 


3 Months and under 6 Months. | 6 Months and under 1 Year. 














L880 oe cghehoners 6,457 1113 764 des 
England | 1840............... 7,185 142 707 1 
and Ci) a 6,103 9°6 113 i= 
Wales. [ 1842.............05 6,165 8°7 796 ste 
VAS Be scecce 6,452 8°8 937 13 
1 Year and under 2 Years. 2 Years and upwards, 
TBO 2 cc rrdetioate 181 0°31 3 0°01 
England } 1840................ 148 0°23 3 0-01 
and HCE ER ee aaa ob 128 0°20 1 0°002 
Wales. (71842 3..0505.058 169 0°25 8 0-01 
ASO 2h te i73 0°24 ‘i 0-01 
Unlimited Terms of Whipped, Fined, or Pinetinesed 
Imprisonment. on Sureties. 
MBO ccna, ssscesne 66 0-11 
England } 1840............... 329 0:51 pe: ee 
and yoy ee ae ee, 224 0°35 71 O-1l 
Wales. | 1842........0....... 208 0°30 144 0°20 


1B 4 Bic. desses tere 194 | 0°27 123 0°17 





Transports and Terms of Transportation. 


The accompanying table exhibits, in six groups, the various terms 
of transportation in England and Wales, separately and conjointly, in 
each year of the quinquennial period, together with the proportion per 
cent. which each group bears to the total transports as well as to the 
total convicted at assizes and sessions, and showing also the proportion 
which the total transports bear to the total convicted, as well as to 
100,000 of total population, with the increase or decrease respectively. 

In England and Wales the total transports in 1839 were 3,728; 
those in 1848, 4,166; showing proportions respectively of 21: and 
19°4 per cent. to the total convicts, thus exhibiting a decrease of 8°3 
per cent.; but as compared with the population generally an increase 
of 6: per cent. Of these transports, the following were the propor- 
tions as compared with the whole of those sentenced to an exile of less 
than fourteen years :— 
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Years. : Years. 

1839 .... 2,960 79°4 1839-40 ou. =— 3.9 
1840. .... 3,069 76°4 1840-41 a... = 0:3 
TSE occa Al aed 76°2 > Increase or Decrease, 1841-42  ........ — 02 
OE ae ama 76:0 1842243 . boas + 19 
iS eee: Be ¥ 47°23 1839=45 oes — 2°5 


Of the transportations for fifteen years and upwards, exclusively of 
those for life (which are exhibited by themselves in the table), the 
following were the proportions as compared with the total trans- 
ports :— 


Years. Years. 

BESO LG RO We Lee 1839-40 a... — 28°2 
T3400. oa 438 onc AOD 1840-41 ow. + 8:7 
1841 ,,. 449 .,, 11:9 » Increase or Decrease < 1841-42 _.,,.....,. + 17°5 
LSD HOO? eta G TOA HES eevee — 14:7 
BGAS.e cs "OOO ta. Ta VSS9K45 — oneconss — 151 


TasLe shewing the various terms for which the Total Number of Prisoners 
were sentenced to Transportation in England and Wales, in each of the 
Five Years 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843, together with the Propor- 
tions (per cent.) which the several Classes bear to the Total Transports, 
and the Total Convicted at Assizes and Sessions ; likewise the Proportion 
which the Total Transports bear to 100,000 of the Total Population, and 
the Increase or Decrease between the extreme Years of the above Quin- 
quennial Period. 





SENTENCES OF TRANSPORTATION. 





























: 7 Years and under 10 Years, 10 Years and under 14 Years. 
Locality and 
ii} Naber Proportion | Proportion Nasiher Proportion | Proportion 
ae per cent. per cent. per cent, per cent. 
: to Total to Total ze to Total to Total 
Prisoners. Transports. | Convicted. Prisoners, Transports. | Convicted. 
1839.../ 1,880 | 50-4 10-6 1,080 | 29 6-1 
England} 1840....; 1,911] 47°6 9:7 1,158 28°8 5°9 
and 1841.,..1 «1,693 44°7 8°7 1,194 31°5 6°1 
Wales... 1842..:|,.1,841 43°5 832 1,375 32°9 6°1 
1843... 1,841 44:2 8°6 1 "386 33°3 6°5 














1843... 3] 279 


14 Years and under 15 Years. 15 Years and under 21 Years. 

1829... aS 504 13:5 2°8 

England} 1830... 246 + 62h 3 421 10°5 2:2 

and Looe 243 6°4 1e2ae 438 mee EY 2:2 

Wales. | 1832... 204 4'8 0°91 553 13°1 2:5 

1333... 154 37 0°72 475 ibi[Pat 2°23 

ell wali 21 Years and i phe: For Life. 

1839... 17 0°46 O'l 247 6°6 1°4 

England 1840... 17 0:42 6°08 264 6°6 1°3 

and 1841... 11 0:29 0°06 209 pt 1] 
Wales. 1842... 36 0°85 0°16 220 5:2 . 0°97 

0°74 0°14 6°7 io 
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SENTENCES OF TRANSPORTATION .—continued, 





PDN | 


Totals of Transports. Increase or Decrease. 





























Locality and 
Years. Proportion | Proportion 
Number of | percent. to | to 100,000 e i oe abe es 
Prisoners. Total of Total A 5; 
Convicted. | Population. pian ebate Popleroe: 
1839... 35128 21°0 24 
England} 1840...) 4,017 20°5 26 
and 1841...) 3,788 19°4 24 — 8°3 + 6:0 
Wales. | 1842...., 4,229 133): —) 26 
_ 1843... 4,166 19°4 20 o 





Game Law Convictions. 


With respect to the amount, proportions, and increase of Game- 
Law convictions, as exhibited in the following table, the numbers of 
prisoners summarily convicted in 1839 and 1843 respectively in Eng- 
land and Wales were 2,462 and 4,348, showing proportions in the 
respective years as compared with all summary convictions of 5°69 and 
7°58 per cent., but, as respects the population, of 32°5 and 54:5, 
The increase of these convictions from year to year, and during the 
quinquennial period, was as follows :— ] 


In 1840 from 1839 ..........000 2°1 increase. 
1 i lar gig, Maeked Aetna, op 11:0 “5 
Ot Sn Oey satoncaeecs 25°2 a’, 
1843" ,, | P8424." ete 18°2 _ 
TORO) ee Sa eee 67°4 “ 


A comparison of the different English counties, also, presents 
many interesting and highly important statements. The positive 
number of summary Game-Law convictions is greater, on the average 
of the five years, in Essex, Hants, Norfolk, Notts, Stafford, Suffolk, 
Surrey, Wilts, and York, than in any other English counties. This, 
however, proves nothing; but when a comparison is made between 
the Game-Law convictions of particular counties with all summary 
convictions, and in addition to this there be taken into consideration 
the calculated increase of the population, then correct and important 
inferences may be safely deduced. Thus, in Bedford the increase was 
141°1 per cent, while in Berks and Bucks it amounted to 284 and 95 
per cent, respectively. In Chester, where the augmentation has been 
constantly progressive, the rate has reached 80 4 per cent.; and Cam- 
bridge shows an increase of 85} per cent. during the period. In Corn- 
wall, Cumberland, Middlesex, and Monmouth, these crimes furnish 
no safe ground for calculation, as the numbers were very low; but in 
Devon these crimes increased at the rate of 134 per cent.; and in Dur- 
ham (a colliery, under-ground working poor population) the increase 
has been 247 per cent. The increase of these convictions has been 
nearly equal in Essex and Oxford, viz., 124 per cent.; and the same 
remark applies to Huntingdon, Norfolk, and York, in all of which 
the increase during the period has been at the rate of about 150 per 
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cent., while in Lancaster the rate was 165 per cent. In Gloucester 
these offences doubled in the five years, in Lincoln nearly so, in Surrey 
they increased 1153 per cent., and in Rutland 200 per cent. In nine 
counties, viz., Berks, Hants, Herts, Kent, Leicester, Notts, Suffolk, 
Sussex, and Worcester, the increase was less than 50 per cent., the 
least being in Hants and Notts, which were at the rate of 13 and 11 
per cent. respectively. In two counties only was there any decrease— 
in Northumberland of 444 per cent. and in Somerset of 17 per cent. 

The principal facts, however, respecting the increase or decrease of 
Game Law convictions between the several years of the quinquennial 
period, as well as between the extreme years, will be seen more clearly 
in the following table, which comprises twenty counties more particu- 
larly interesting as regards these convictions. 





Increase or Decrease per Cent. 





Counties. a et 

1839-40. | 1840-41. | 1841-42. | 1842-43. | 1839-43. 
POGLOT, .sc0che<edevos oie. 3°3 + 29°7 + 7°6 + 78°6 + 141°1 
IM Foden ch, toss ceases — 14°5 + 4:2 + 26°5 +11: + 28°6 
ee ee + 10°6 + 25°5 + 6:5 + 32:0 + 95:2 
Cambridge ............ — 89°3 + 149°8 + 32°3 + 63 + 85°6 
ONCE er + 42°5 a ace +95 + 10:0 -++ 80°6 
BAENAIN © <......000000000 + 60°8 — [1°9 = bard Ope 2474) 
See +. 28°4 =a be = 24-3 = 42:6 -+ 123°8 
Gloucester ............ BB fe! 5, Se oat SE AB + 56°0 sil + 102°3 
Lancaster .............. + 41:5 + 12:5 + 28:1 + 30°1 + 165°3 
PSSICESHEY .2.os....0000088 + 24:7 + 3:1 +. 34:3 — 21:4 + 42°] 
0) — 39°7 Sela + 30:7 +. 20°5 -+- 150°2 
Oxford cocccccecseeessees OGM Ag wed SOT |e Soba A 2G 0-3 + 124°3 
LOVE — 29°8 + 27°4 + 164°3 + 15°6 + 200°0 
i et — 29-1 + 137°6 + 48:3 + 4°3 + 183-9 
Ot re Peep Bs: + lll + 37°9 +11°1 + 52°9 
MOU Feld. a 41 — 14°8 + 23 + 39°1 1) 2879 
OS) RSE ee rear oe Diss cae ed yt + 17:7 + 12°4 + 19°9 
DAEWACK, ©... isececes secs + 10°4 — 50:0 + 101°7 + 10°4 ee 
De ii Fi 5 cr v5/s8% sean — 11°5 + 13°7 + 34°6 + 28°8 st. AOS 
apelin nail + 36°0 + 3:2 + 764 +-'0°2 + 148°1 





The above remarks apply only to the summary Game Law convic- 
tions ; and, after all, the table by no means exhibits the entire amount 
of the crime and demoralization resulting from their operation, inas- 
much as a very considerable number of persons summarily convicted 
for poaching get released at once by the payment of the fines inflicted, 
and thus are not entered at all in the gaol returns, as they never go to 
prison. 

Independently of the summary convictions, there are the agera- 
vated cases of prisoners convicted at assizes and sessions in each year, 
which have more than doubled on themselves, and nearly doubled the 
increase of summary convictions during the quinquennial period, 1839- 
1843. For instance, it is found on reference to the Criminal Tables of 
the Home Office for 1843 (p. 64), in Class VI. of the Comparative 
Table under the three heads “ Deer-stealing and Feloniously resisting 
Deer-keepers,” “ Being out armed to take Game at night,” &c., and 
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“Taking and destroying Fish in enclosed waters,” (all of which are 
poaching offences), that in England and Wales the convictions in 1839 
amounted to 75, and in 1843, to 175, thus showing an increase on the 
ordinary mode of reckoning, of 133 per cent., but in reality, when the 
progression of the male population is considered, of about 120 per cent. 
during the same period. Similarly, in England only, the real increase 
during the five years has been at the rate of 100 per cent. With 
respect to Wales, there were two acquittals and no convictions in 1839; 
but between 1840 and 1843 (both inclusive) the real increase amounted 
to 122 percent. In Bucks, the convictions during the quinquennial 
period increased at tlie rate of 84 per cent. ; and in Chester, during the 
three years 1841-3 (there being no such convictions in the two previous 
years), at the rate of 267 per cent. In Gloucester the increase during 
the five years was at the rate of 560 per cent., and in Leicester of 75 
per cent. In Stafford the average increase between 1839 and 1843 
(for there were great fluctuations) rose as high as 405 per cent., and in 
York, the convictions increased at the rate of 47 per cent. in the five 
years. The numbers, however, of Game Law criminals of the higher 
class in each county are but small. In only five counties (Hants, Nor- 
thumberland, Warwick, Wilts, and Worcester) was there any decrease. 
In Cornwall only were there no Game Law convictions of the higher 
class. 

Independently, however, of all these considerations, and of the sen- 
tences of long imprisonments, and of transportation between seven and 
fourteen years, there are many other cases of national crime in the rural 
districts that cannot be entered in any description of Game Law tables, 
although directly growing out of the vicions habits engendered by 
poaching; and it is but reasonable to suppose that the classes Nos. J 
and 2 in the tables of the Home Office, 7. ¢., ‘‘ Offences against the Per- 
son, and Offences against Property committed with Violence,” receive 
considerable additions from prisoners, in the first place summarily con- 
victed for mere acts of poaching in transgression of the present Game 
Laws; the vicious habits and utter recklessness induced by poach- 
ing, resulting in numerous instances of housebreaking, highway 
robbery, burglary, &c. It may be further stated, that in this class of 
offences there is a peculiarly demoralizing influence, inasmuch as they 
tend to destroy in the poor the power of distinguishing between the 
right and wrong both of persons and property. Rare also as capital 
executions have been in recent years, and only for murder of the most 
aggravated kind, there will yet be found, in 1848, an execution for the 
murder of a keeper, a crime directly arising from the unlawful pursuit 
of game, 

It must be added, that these calculations are formed with reference 
to the male population only, because the offences are committed almost 
exclusively by males (there being only twenty females summarily con- 
victed, and none at sessions and assizes during the whole five years). 
The crimes and punishment of the male parent, however, tend in all 
cases to the demoralization of whole families, the destruction of domes- 
tic self-respect, and in many instances to the breaking up of house- 
holds, and the pauperism of the mother and children, who then may 
become offenders under the Vagrant Act or burdens on the Poor Laws, 


not to speak of the more serious offences likely to ensue from demo- 
ralized pauperism. 
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State of Instruction of Prisoners. 


It is necessary to remark before entering into any detail, that it is 

exceedingly difficult to form any adequate conclusion respecting the 
state of education among criminal offenders;—and it is obvious, that 
any statement respecting the mere mechanical processes of reading and 
writing must form a very poor substitute for the information so much 
to be desired respecting the intellectual, moral, and religious training, 
to which the prisoners have, or ought to have been, subjected during 
their youth. Itis to be hoped, indeed, that the amelioration of national 
education now actively in progress, under the sanction of the present 
Government, will soon exhibit its best effects in the diminution of 
crime: and it is to be hoped, the managers of prisons throughout Eng- 
land and Wales will pay an increased attention to the instruction of 
prisoners, (especially those of tender years,) in order that they may be 
deterred by sound instruction and moral information from hurrying for- 
ward in their sad career. Such details are exhibited, however, as 
could be easily furnished by the governors of the gaols throughout 
England and Wales; and both the higher and lower class of prisoners 
are divided into five sections, viz., those who can neither read nor 
write,—those who can read only,—those who can read or write badly, 
—those who can read and write well,—and those whose state of in- 
struction could not be ascertained. 

Among the prisoners in England and Wales there were, on the 
annual mean of the five years, 9,530 prisoners who could neither read 
nor write, forming a mean proportion of 33°9 of all the prisoners of 
the higher class; whereas among those confined under summary con- 
victions the numbers on the annual mean were 26,924, or about 38 
per cent. of all such prisoners, Of those who could read only the 
average meai annual number of prisoners at assizes and sessions 
amounted to 6,329, forming a mean proportion of 22°5 per cent. of all 
the prisoners ; whereas among the lower class of prisoners the mean 
annual numbers were 13,932, or 20°6 per cent, of the whole. Of 
those who could read or om badly, the mean numbers were 9,598, 
or 243 per cent. among those at assizes and sessions; while of those 
under summary convictions the mean numbers and proportions were 
respectively 22,278 and 33:2 per cent. Of those who could read and 
write well, the mean annual numbers of the higher class of prisoners 
were 2,629, or 9° per cent., those of the lower class being 2,657, or 
somewhat more than 4 per ‘cent, of all such prisoners, The prisoners 
whose state of instruction was not ascertained, forms a small and 
diminishing proportion to the whole in both classes. 

A full ‘Investigation of the state of instruction among prisoners in 
all the counties of. Eneland would be highly interesting, w hen viewed 
in connexion with the - proportions and increase or decrease of crime in 
the respective districts. The various counties of England are, there- 
fore, arranged in a descending scale, showing the annual mean propor- 
tions of those who could neither read nor write, or else who could read 
only ; these being classed together as persons in a state of almost total 
ignorance. The proportions ‘of offences in the two classes are given, in 

order that the state of crime and want of instruction may ‘stand j in 
exact juxtaposition. The numbers making the density of population 
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in the different counties are given likewise, in order that a view may 
be furnished of the influence of scattered or dense population on crime. 





























Annual Mean Propor- Annual Mean Propor- 
tion per cent. of Pri- | tion per cent. of Pri- 
soners with little or soners With little or 
Counties, no Instruction. Counties. no Instruction. 
Assizes | Summary } Assizes | Summary 
and Con- j{ and Con- 
Sessions. | victions. } Sessions, | victions. 
FL erefOrd . sedccisedcovonss 74:0 PASO AMORA sesc. co stonsrdtenes 57°8 59°8 
IPUQISH cos cess pasasaaes 70°8 TE MAS CING Sek Vcore ous acces s7°1 59°6 
Salo, ecnsesatependinee 72°2 70°9 | Northampton ........ o7°4 59°3 
WSO i hace etke 70°8 POCO MEV Ot Soe hhcc meee ante 54°6 59°5 
Wal Us ISEe. Ue retontaaes 67°0 74:9 | Monmouth ............ 58°3 61:4 
Bediord cnscsic0.ihiee 70:0 Gort GiilLincoln 5c 50°9 57°35 
Cambridge _............ 68°8 700-1) Durhan.-.. core. 53°5 52°6 
Gloucester ............ 68°3 BOLD AM NObLS tan etch teee ss 525 54°95 
Worcester............000 70°3 PORT MDD EWORS~ occa ccckte 57°9 48°3 
Clrester 255.50. .ccctsoos. 66°3 63°9 “"'T Cornwall... )ic. 47°9 57-5 
Huntingdon ............ 61°4 OOP 0 Surrey tere. orcas 48-2 55°6 
bhaneaster .. 80.4 62°6 OS°7 oirlants (Ret See 5122 52°5 
SG) Sten eS ee 58°2 67°83 fabBuckey ib.ck sees 62:0 40°6 
MDM cessccoae ise. 63°1 G40) [Sussex ) oe. aoc sts 47°7 54°6 
Werks. “oss ocumecacecas 53°6 67°2 | Northumberland .... 43°9 55°5 
DOMETSEL “ho cccsguscsaces 60°3 61-2” PF Middlesex ........0:0000- 40°8 58°5 
Derget ileal 57°3 63°3 | Leicester. ................ 50°0 47°3 
INOGEOMC LA SICE. otha 57°3 63°0 §| Westmoreland ........ 42°6 50°6 
Wirarwiel o ..ibtidecoeets 51:8 68:8 
Cumberland ............ 61°3 56°9 | 
PUG AHY  coceieoveccntees 59°3 59°4 | North Wales............ 68:2 68°8 
SEOMORG. ©): je5.cnoessocees 59°3 61°1 2°0 62°5 


| South Wales............ 





These proportionals are quite conclusive as to the defectiveness of 
education among the labouring classes in the various countics of 
England, and especially im those more strictly called agricultural coun- 
ties, eleven of which head the above list in the scale of ignorance, viz., 
Hereford, Herts, Salop, Essex, Wilts, Bedford, Cambridge, Gloucester, 
Worcester, Chester (partially manufacturing), and Huntingdon. In 
all, however, the state of instruction among criminals is extremely low, 
for there are only five counties out of the whole forty in which less 
than 50 per cent. of all criminals in both classes were found to have 
little or no instruction. The second arrangement as respects crime is 
very different from the first, and it still remains a matter of speculation 
how far such an education (even if it can be so called), as is included in 
these returns, can be considered to have much influence upon the 
amount or mitigation of crime. 

These proportions, however, decisive as they are respecting the 
mean annual amount of partial or total ignorance among the prisoners 
of both classes, is less interesting than the following statement respect- 
ing the increase or decrease of ignorance among criminals during the 
quinquennial period, and eight counties are selected in which the in- 
crease was greatest, and eight other counties in which there was either 
a total or partial decrease. 
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_ Increase 1839-1043. ee ce hee. 

Compared wich ae wee Compared with 100,000 
Counties, of the Population. Counties. of the Population. 

Assizes and; Summary Assizes and} Summary 

Sessions. |Convictions, Sessions. |Convictions. 
- S52) ieee ee 62°5 BES, TNOUt Sas. epi ote 43°9 31-2 
MPOFD WALL «.....0.¢s0s: 96°2 10:0 Bere Oe clsochonias Sys) 44°1 
eV arwick, -........:... 79°8 2.0" WROGLECYS scckdacse: 159°8 +38°1 
Lancaster ............ 10°5 8°6 Cumberland ........ 148°0 +43°0 
‘Worcester............ 27°9 3279 MOINES © OAL res Sabstssu 102°7 = O4°0 
BCAHOr..........00c00. 20°F 34°9 SUSSEX chs sveuesteces 52:0 + oe 
GEG) eee 15°3 |) 34°38 | Monmouth © ........ 26°0 areoeg 
Middlesex............ 8°44 4°] Wilts). 3808. 23038 h Hakes +41:2 
\ 


The above statements, though by no means so full as they might 
be, abundantly show that there is a near connexion between ignorance 
and crime, as well as that crime in many places co-exists with a consi- 
derable amount of what is termed plain education. 


TaBLE showing the State of Instruction of the Total Number of Prisoners for 
Trial at Assizes and Sessions, as well as those under Summary Convictions, in 
England and Wales, together with the Proportions which the several Classes 
bear to the whole, in each of the Five Years 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843. 





For Trial at Assizes and Sessions. 
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Locality and ; : : ; 
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oe a alge ee 8) es) |S) us i peel Mey “pase 
Oe lee! Oo tow S| og bes 5) ow leu e| © 21S 38 
SS (Pid) SS EGK) FSlERS| BS Ed] FS fees 
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1839| 8,565] 34-1 | 5,891 | 21°5 | 8,592) 35°0 | 2,612} 8-7 17 0-7 
England {1840} 9,314} 34-2 | 6,364] 23-4 | 8941] 32:9 |2,589| 9-5 | .. ei 
and 1841] 9,517} 34°4 | 6,346 | 22°9 | 9,169} 33°1 | 2,578! 9°53 8 0°29 
Wales. |1842/10,765| 34:1 | 7,340] 23-2 |10,731| 34-0 [2,747] 87 | .. a 
1843} 9,491] 32°38 | 6,204] 21°5 | 10,556) 36°5 | 2,621} 9°0 10 0°34. 











Under Summary Conviction. 
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England | 1840 26,238] 30°] | 13,644) 20°2 | 21,483) 32°8 | 2,599 | 4:2 11,706) 2°7 
and 1841 | 36,374| 40°4 |13,377| 20°8 | 21,344) 32°9 | 2,617 | 4:1 | 1,092 18 
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On the Duration of Life of Sovereigns. By Writtam A. Guy, M.B., 
Cantab.; Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Professor of 
Forensic Medicine, King’s College, Physician to King’s College Hes- 
pital, Honorary Secretary to the Statistical Society, Sc. | 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 21st December, 1846.] 


Tu present communication forms the complement of my inquiries into 
the duration of life among the higher classes. The results obtained in 
a former Essay*, though based on asmall number of facts, rendered it 
probable that the members of Royal Houses, and Kings more especially, 
were shorter lived even than the aristocracy and gentry of England ; 
the average ages of the four classes—Kings of England, Members of 
Royal Houses, Aristocracy, and Gentry—forming an ascending scale, 
represented by the round numbers 64, 69, 72, and 74. 

In order to complete this interesting series of inquiries, and to 
establish the true duration of life of the highest class on the most 
secure basis, I have extracted from the volumes of the “ Art de Véri- 
fier les Dates,” an historical work of approved accuracy, the ages at 
death of all who, under whatever title, have borne rule as independent 
sovereigns, in any part of the world, and at any period of the world’s 
history. I have also added the ages at death of sovereigns who have 
died since the publication of that work. 

At present I propose to limit my inquiries to those who have borne 
rule within the Christian era ; and in order to arrive at results admit- 
ting of comparison with those obtained in the case of the English Aris- 
tocracy, I have excluded all who have died by accident, violence, or 
poison, and all who have fallen in battle. The large majority are here- 
ditary Sovereigns, but a small proportion consists of elective Sovereigns, 
and of such as attained to power by succesful rebellion. Of the thir- 
teen Emperors of Rome, for instance, who died natural deaths, one 
only was the son, and one the brother, of his predecessor, four were 
elected, six adopted, and one was an usurper. All these, however, have 
been admitted into the Tables, and as they will be found, on the 
average, to have attained a more advanced age than any group of here- 
ditary monarchst, it is obvious that their admission has a tendency to 
increase the value of life. On the other hand, elective Sovereigns who 
have attained to their elevated rank at very advanced periods of life, as 
the Popes, the Grand Masters of the Knights of St. John, and the Doges 
of Venice, have been excluded, as tending unduly to increase the 
average duration of life, when compared with such a class as the 
English Aristocracy. Where, then, the rule of admitting only heredi- 
tary Sovereigns has been departed from, it has obviously had the effect 
of giving an increased value to the life of the entire class, acting some- 
what in the same way as new creations in the peerage and baronetage. 


* On the Duration of Life among the English Gentry, &c. Read January 
19, 1846. 

+ The average ages of twenty-one English Kings, who died natural deaths, and 
attained the respective ages of 31 and upwards, 41 and upwards, and 51 and up- 
wards, were 59°19, 60°45, and 64°12; but the average ages of thirteen Roman 
Emperors, calculated in the same manner, were respectively 65°54 67°75, and 70°18. 
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A system of rigorous exclusion would certainly have lowered the value 
of life, at the same time that it would have diminished the number of 
facts from which the average is deduced. 

As my object at present is to compare the class of Sovereigns with 
the classes examined in the two former Essays, I shall adopt, as nearly 
as possible the same arrangement, presenting, in the first place, the facts 
from which the averages are deduced, arranged by single years, and by 
intervals of five and ten years, and then “proceeding to display the 
principal results, absolute and comparative, in tabular forms. 

The following table exhibits the deaths occurring at every year of 
life, from 21 years of age upwards, in 1,440 Sovereigns, who have borne 
rule at different periods of the Christian era, and in different parts of 
the world :— 


TABLE I. 





No. of | No, of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Age, Deaths Age. Deaths} Age. Deaths) Age. Deaths, Age. a Age. Deaths} Age. Deaths'Age. Deaths 


fas 






































mis 00 bl eS2.,. 04 |) 455.24 154... 19) 65....34: | 76,...19 | 872.38 98....0 
ee SF | OGnne | eeeee | OO..n02 | WOE.) Cia kO [OO ace a 99 3...0 
BOAVDES SRS. V6 460.85" 56249 | -67.22°) 785.17 7 89 1 | 100.1 
@444 | 85..17 | 46....23 | 57...28 | 682.26 | 79... 5 | 900.4 7 LOL..1 
Peat | OG.d14.) 474.21), 88.288 | 69:.,29-) 80.5126) Ola. 0 ake 

Poa se | 31.,49 | 48.;.50 | 89.231, | 7 Qic8e | 8134/6 > 92.0.2 
BiiewtO ioOO...26 | 49....01 | OO... 0% | J koazee | S2n40 | -93-....1 
Evo 20'') O9...20 | OU..220 | OL...g0 | 72.018 | 835... 5 | 94....0 
8 
1 
4 





me SO, BD ) IN. 20 |) 688088 1752.19 | 840.3 95 2% 2 
BO rn 72 eSk. co 91h 62 8.84 4 OS-43S F419 1 85... 96 ....0 
eol....20 | 42.,..14 | 53.4439 | 64...382 | 75.12 | 86... 97 iste 





The following tables give the numbers of deaths for periods of five 
and ten years, together with the per centage proportions for the same 
periods. 




































































TaBLeE II, 

Age, No. of Deaths. Per cent. Age. No. of Deaths. Per cent. 
21—25 — 60 4°16 61—65 162 11°25 
26—30 76 5°28 66—70 151 10°49 
31—35 88 6°11 71—75 / > 90 6°25 
36—40 107 7°43 76—80 82 5°70 
41—45 104 V22 81—8d 30 2°08 
46—50 130 9°03 86—90 14 0°97 
51—55 149 10°35 91—95 5 0°35 
56—60 189 18°12 96 & upwards a 0:21 

Tasxe III. 

Age. | No. of Deaths. Per cent. Age. No. of Deaths. Per cent. 
21—30 136 9°44 61—70 313 21°74 
31—40 1) 13°54 71—80 172 1195 
41—50 234 16°25 81—90 44 3°05 


51—60 338 23°47 91 & upwards 8 0°56 
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The low duration of life of Sovereigns will at once appear, if we 
compare the per centage proportion of deaths at the several decennial 
periods, as given in the preceding table, with similar results obtained 
in the case of the Aristocracy and Gentry of England. ‘This compari- 
son is made in the following table :— 














TasBLe IV. 
Per centage of Deaths. 
Age. 

Sovereigns, Aristocracy. Gentry. 
21—30 wee. 9°44 6°63 10°67 
31—40 wo. 13°54 8°99 11°49 
41—50 oo... MGe25 13°66 11°65 
51—60 oo... 23°47 17°37 17°40 
61—70 oe 21°74 20°99 21°92 
71—80 oo. 11°95 20°56 18°66 
81—90 ou... 3°05 10°43 7°01 
91 and upwards 0°56 1°36 1:18 





Before proceeding to a more exact comparison of the several classes 
it will be more in accordance with the order adopted in the former 
Kssays to determine the duration of life among Sovereigns at different 
periods of time. This is exhibited in the following table, in which, in 
consequence of the small number of facts at our command at those 
early periods, the first ten centuries are thrown into two groups of five 
each. ‘The table must be understood to give the average ages attained 
by Sovereigns born at the several specified periods. 











TABLE V. 
No. of Deaths. ~ Average Age. 
First five centuries ...........0..000 Sacer 45 52°02 
From 6th to 10th century, inclusive........ 105 91°55 
TMIRCe MEY ee hres: 59 54°02 
ANG Tie Rie econo a toncaroaien nv 0 in Se me Ny ie in 85 53°01 
LSE eeee & Cae tes Pane on ee een ee ene CWE | 117 51°25 
MAUR Rare s:c odnekdee acest Eh ra et 121 53°15 
HSI aac ROLE, eh cer’ Shut tenda Marre cete at aa 176 53°56 
1A CEASE, SORE aan A OR ee ee SN lh 236 54°27 
(71 ss ieee eM eR eS Reale 303 55°64 
Tea, Gada akg od Re RR na aa oe a 193 57°86 


a 


These figures show a different result from those contained in the 
former Essays; mmasmuch as from the 13th to the 18th century the 
value of life among Sovereigns has continually improved, whereas 
among the English Aristocracy and Gentry it exhibited marked fluc- 
tuations, being a minimum in the 14th century, a maximum during 
the first half of the 16th century, and showing a progressive and 
marked decline till the beginning of the 18th century. As the two 
orders of facts do not admit of exact comparison, either as to place or 
time, no advantage would arise from entering more minutely into the — 
differences which they display ; but if we take the foregoing table by 
itself, it must be allowed to furnish satisfactory evidence of a progres- 
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sive and steady improvement in the value of life among those whose 
longevity is so bound up with the welfare of nations and communities. 

But though the duration of life among the modern race of Sove- 
reigns is so much more favourable than it was in more remote periods, 
it is still very low as compared with other classes of the community, a 
result already established on the narrow basis of the average age of the 
Kings of England, but which I now proceed to deduce from more 
ample and sufficient data. 

As a preliminary to a comparison of the several classes it will be 
necessary to determine the average duration of life of Sovereigns who 
have attained or passed the ages of 21, 31, 41, and 51 respectively, 
The exact numbers will be seen in the following table :— 


TaBLe VI. 
















Average Age at 


Ducaland princely 
4A Bee Death. 


families.— (Casper.) 











21 and upwards 54°22 










56 












26 © 55°56 57 
31 a 57°16 59 
4] ‘ 60°90 63 
51 i 64°89 67 


SSS SS SS ERSTE SSS SESS SS SS SSS SSS ST SSS 

It must be obvious at a glance that this is by no means a favourable 
result. The average age in every case is unusually low; which will 
appear more distinctly from the subjoined comparison. 


TasLE VII. 





























Ages. Sovereigns, | Kings of England. | Aristocracy. Gentry. 
21 and upwards 54°22 ae 65°31 67°59 
26 55°56 . 66°19 68°97 
31 m 57°16 59°19 67°31 70°22 
4] 7" 60°90 60°45 69°13 72°03 
51 < 64°89 64°12 71°69 74°00 





On comparing the average age attained by the larger class of 
Sovereigns with that of the Kings of England, the slight difference 
existing between them, especially at the more advanced ages, arrests 
our attention, and would seem to justify the use of comparatively small 
numbers of facts for the purpose of establishing statistical proba- 
bilities. It was on the strength of the averages obtained from that 
small number of facts, that I ventured, in a former Essay to place 
Kings at the bottom of the sanatory scale, and the figures in the 
above table have fully warranted that somewhat rash proceeding. 

It may, perhaps, be objected that the several columns of the above 
table do not admit of exact comparison, inasmuch as neither the periods 
embraced nor the countries inhabited by the several classes are the 
same, ‘The last three columns refer exclusively to England, and to the 
interval between the 12th and first half of the 18th centuries, whereas 
the first column comprises men who have borne rule in every quarter of 
the world, and at every period of the Christianera. The first objection 
is easily disposed of, by instituting a strict comparison, both as to time 
and number of facts, between the class of Sovereigns and that of the 
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Aristocracy or Gentry of England. It will suffice to make this com-_— 
parison in the case of the Aristocracy. In a former Essay a table was 
given showing the duration of life among the English Aristocracy at 
different periods. The number of deaths, which at the earlier periods 
was confessedly too small to furnish satisfactory results, was as follows: 
13th century, 7 deaths; 14th century, 9 deaths; 15th century, 23 
deaths ; 16th century, 152 deaths; making a total of 191 deaths. In 
order to the strict comparison of which I have just spoken, I selected 
from the deaths occurring among Sovereigns in the 13th century, the 
first seven deaths, in the 14th century the first nine deaths, in the 15th 
century the first twenty-three deaths, and in the 16th century the first 
hundred and fifty-two deaths, so as to obtain 191 deaths, in either case 
distributed in equal proportions over the same interval of time. The 
average results obtained were : 


SOV ELE ULB FF eedl ertictinn ua stehcabaean Mabe eRe banigs tongs ened vegies 53°78 years 
Eirig Ligh: AMIStOCPAy TV. Gossd..cssathetatees so cssscstweensoasacceaasens 67°95. -, 
Difference in favour of the Aristocracy ....0...00. 14:17 


The difference is here much too considerable to render any further 
comparisons necessary. . 

The second objection, that the two orders of facts are not 
strictly comparable, inasmuch as the class of Sovereigns comprises 
men who have borne rule in every country of the world, loses 
much of its force when we come to place side by side the averages 
obtained for the several countries. This is done in the following table, 
in which the average ages of Sovereigns who have borne rule in dif- 
ferent countries, and at different periods, are given, together with the 
number of deaths upon which the average in the first column is based. 

This table, which comprises the more important groups of Sovereigns 
and Sovereign Princes, furnishes a ready and conclusive answer to any 
objection founded on the different countries which have been admitted _ 
into the calculation. If we restrict our observation to the last column 
of the table, we shall see that the most favourable averages are ob- 
tained, in more than one instance, from Monarchs who do not belong 
to any of the races which at present bear rule in Europe. The Caliphs 
and Sultans of Aleppo, Damascus, and Egypt, and the Moors of Spain 
are among the most favourable averages, and rank with the Signors of 
Ferrara, the Dukes of Brunswick, the Counts of Maine, and the 
Emperors of Rome, while, on the other hand, the groups of least 
favourable averages comprise the Kings of Scotland, France, Denmark, 
Poland, and Wurtemburg, the Western Emperors, the Emperors of 
China and Japan, and the Sultans of Turkey. 

It would appear, therefore, that the Sovereigns of remote countries, 
and different races, have contributed alike to increase and to diminish 
the average; and that there is no good reason to object to the wide 
field, both as to time and place, from which these facts have been 
gleaned. 

If now we compare these several averages with the results already 
obtained, in the case of the Aristocracy and Gentry of England, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion, that Sovereigns, asa class, whatever the 
extent of their empire, or the degree of power they possess, are 
decidedly short-lived, The most favourable average is 70°50 years; 
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while the average for the English Aristocracy is 71°69, for the English 
Gentry 74:00, for the Learned Professions 73°62, for English Literature 
and Science 72°10, for the Army and Navy 71:99, and for the Pro- 


-fessors of the Fine Arts 71°15. 





Tasre VIII. 





26 and 


upwards. 


AGE. 


31 and 41 and 51 and 
upwards. | upwards, | upwards. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


No. of 
Deaths 

21 and 
upwards. 
Emperors of Rome ........ 13 65°54 
Eastern Emperors ........ 28 53°39 
Western Emperors ........ 44 53°89 
SAMI) choca t aortas de. 23 50°58 

Caliphs and Sultans of | 
Aleppo, Damascus, 13 55°38 

and: Heyytt cs csone 

Sultans of Turkey ........ 18 51°50 
Emperors of China ........ 64 46°26 
; Japan occ: 16 48°06 
Moors of Spain................ 21 62°76 
Kings of England............ 21 59°19 
- Scotland” 2a... o 44°00 
- Pranceys 2a: 43 47°84 
- SAM os aeccoss 33 53°18 
mt Potedgal ie 24 56°33 
Czars of Russia ............ 18 50°17 
Kings of Sweden ............ 10 57°90 
sis Denmark ........ 16 55°81 
IRS 2015: ee 12 59°17 
- Hungary ........ i 46°91 
6 Bohemia ........ 14 51°28 
5 BaVatia . .esissk 29 56°14 
AR OING coccachcot se 18 54°50 


9? 

Counts and Kings of 93 51°87 
oe ee ae 

Counts and Dukes of 3] 52°58 
a Sr em 


»,  Wurtemburg....| 16 53°37 
Dukes of Silesia ............ 28 53°25 
‘9 Brunswick........ 34 63°00 
Fe Holstein ........ 4] 56°58 


»». Mecklenburg.....|.. 19 57°68 
ro Saxe rare 36 53°80 


UN pala i ea 
Margraves and Dukes of } i 
LL a ee a eos 
Landgraves and Dukes 
of Hesse Darmstadt, 40 56°60 
Bae eesti a abst ai gd nes 


Counts and Princes gf 48 53°34 


Counts of Maine ............ 37 56°14 
Dukes of Lorraine ........ 15 53°36 
Captains and Marquisses f 
Ol WIAA: Sosasagerive sss 23 es 
Signors of Ferrara ........ 18 57°11 


59°48 


55°36 


56°14 
55°71 


48°60 
61°37 


60°39 63°78 66°81 


57°31 | 60°14 | 64:43 


59°64 65°26 68°48 
60°25 60°25 64°55 


49°71 54°00 60°00 
66°28 68°77 70°50 
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Whether then we form an average from a large number of facts, 
eleaned from a wide field of observation, or split up this single group 
into the smaller elements of which it consists, we arrive at the same 
conclusion, that Sovereigns, as a class, are among the shortest lived of 
human beings. 

Since the foregoing observations were written, I have been favoured 
by my friend, Mr. Neison, with the following Life-Table for Sovereigns, 
calculated by means of the facts contained in Table I. 


TaBLe IX. 
Expectation of Sovereigns. 


Ages. | Expectation. Expectation. Ages. | Expectation. 











20 34°3484 16°1216 79 6°0489 
21 33°6318 15°5570 76 5°7636 
22). 82-9112 15°0640 ia. 5°5253 
23 32°1896 14°4621 78 5°3509 
24 31°4696 13°9306 79 5°1958 
25 30°7538 ‘ 13°4133 80 5°1156 
26 30°0439 12°9139 81 5°0729 
20 29°3455 12°4367 82 5°0249 
28 28°6553 11°9865 83 4°96] 
29 27°97 20 11°5693 84 4°8777 
30 27°2924 11°1798 85 4°7433 
31 26°6285 10°8121 86 4°5818 
32 25°9654 10°4602 87 4°4199 
33 25°3085 10°1172 88 4°2606 
34 24°6595 9°7742 89 4°6576 
39 24°0198 9°4340 90 3°9194 
36 23°3976 9°1008 91 3°7074 
37 22°7710 8°7788 92 3°4545 
38 22°1603 8°4738 93 3°1620 
39 21°5549 8°1935 94 2°8451 
40 20°9609 7°9341 95 2°5114 
41 20°3445 7°6900 96 2°1819 
42 19°7316 7°4529 97 1°8617 
43 19°1157 12097 98 1°5645 
44. 18°5002 6°9413 99 1°2368 
45 17°8892 6°6530 100 "9000 
46 17°2869 6°3517 101 5000 
47 16°6981 





This table, as might be anticipated, fully confirms the averages just 
adduced : to what extent will appear from the following comparison. 











TABLE X. 
A a LS Sa SIE UAE SR RSG SES 5 cI SS SSS SAAS AEDS SSS 
Peerage 
Age, Sovereigns, and Gentry. Professions, 

Baronetage. 

20 34°3 38°5 oe (ee 

30 27°3 30°9 31-2 33°9 

40 20°9 24°4 24°9 26°0 

50 15:0 17°9 18°4 18°9 


60 10°5 12°6 12's 12°8 
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The expectation of life of Sovereigns, therefore, falls short by from 
two to four years of that of the Enolish Aristocracy, and this, as has 
been already shown, is extremely low. 

In order to display the true position of Sotaneliet in the scale of 
longevity, I have added another table, in which some of the most 
favourable, and some of the least favourable results hitherto obtained, 
for the age of 30, are placed side by side. Such of the figures as are 
not contained in the Essays on the Duration of Life among the Aristo- 
cracy and Gentry, will be found in Mr, Neison’s ‘‘ Contributions to 
Vital Statistics, 


TABLE XI. 





Expectation of 


Life, 
Agricultural Labourers (Benefit Societies) 40°6 
Rural Districts ditto 38°4 
Town Districts ditto 34°6 
England (whole population) .........:scceeeeeee 34°1 
Professions (chiefly Clergy) ........:ccsessesseeees 33°9 . 
Assured Lives (Amicable) .............::ceeceseseenes 33°7 
City Districts (Benefit Societies) 0... ees 32°9 
Reve isty Grete sclu cegrtd os ao -0) sae Sh heetaganancaies ba 3 31°2 
TO glish) AQISLOCEACY! o.3 cyisetsbconssagaeBeocurdswostesntes 30°9 
Clerks (Benefit Socketies) sic ccvs cs ycesescicsessshese-s 30°5 
pHIverpool (Bement SOCIEHES ) o.aii..+s.ccsensaavdde ene 30°1 
Dundee (whole population) ..........06. 1. wee 2071 
Northampton Table (Price) o....0...0..canenses Bone 28°3 
OCHO AS a cen ch cae ta weaenaliian «saab ie ces vatceusnet alae’ 27°3 
Liverpool (whole population)........... cee 27°0 
| Glasgow ditto 24°9 








Before concluding this paper, it may be necessary to repeat, that the 
averages in Table VIII., as in the other tables, have been calculated 
from data obtained from the ‘“‘ Art de Vérifier les Dates.” To have 
collated that work with approved histories of the several countries 
would have consumed more time than I had at my command, and the 
results would, probably, have differed very little from those which are 
here set forth. 
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A Review of the Mines and Mining Industry of Belgium. By Ricuarp 
Vary, Esq. Founded on the Report of the Minister of Publie 
Works to the King, dated Brussels, 1st June, 1842. 


[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Southampton, 
September 10th, 1846.] 

THE most casual observer of the course of events can scarcely have 
failed to notice the growing desire, now more or less manifest in the 
people of all nations, to acquire authentic information respecting the 
various resources of their own and foreign countries; happily not with 
the view to kindle the lust of conquest, violence, or plunder, but to 
extend international commerce, and guide it into new channels, as 
a fruitful source of individual and national wealth, and a means of 
multiplying and cheapening the necessaries and comforts of life. 

The wish to contribute, in however trifling a degree, to this desire 
for statistical knowledge, has been the object in the preparation of this 
paper. 

As the country of which we treat is well known to be rich in 
mineral resources, and to possess an enterprising and industrious popu- 
lation for their development, we are sure that an exposition of the 
condition and progress of the mining industry of Belgium will not 
fail to be generally acceptable; but in this instance we are rather 
backward in producing the present observations, from the fear that they 
may not be deemed sufficiently complete to be of value or interest, but 
we have been induced to abstract from the report the principal facts, 
as they are the first authentic statistics of the kind that have been 
published, and we hope that their existence in the present paper, may 
prove to be advantageous should we have an opportunity to continue 
the subject at a future period. Coal is the most important and 
valuable of the mineral products of Belgium, and the extent of the 
supply gives to Belgium the second position in Europe, as a coal-pro- 
ducing country. 

In the three principal coal countries, the ratio of the coal districts 
to the total area is— 


TywiGrest Bettataiaiin. b-.iije:. detains. eee ajth. 

§p SIENNA. Vo. eiadvrechacrtt-..tacakcnens tae ee ee wnd. 

Pode EOUCE:y cicessane.Fatnarto Gt «socsedkys dhacitea Maumee 5foth. 
the area of the coal districts being— 

Pe Great Britain. | ss e6..0bibces cxccsessatan 2,930,000 acres. 

Mele vam oo hey ay 335,000 ,, 

Pat GAINCE coe: nu sina en to aa leeck 630,000 ,, 


and the annual produce is calculated to amount— 
In Great Britain (according to Mr. Porter*), to about 34,000,000 tons. 


Sey MCLG UM IMR Eee ot Cedars vont. 8e suc nbs Sheveavateaeeiee 4,500,000 ,, 
57 DURANCE Pees wee pale CASS co eR RRS 0 hc 3,783,000 ,, 
And in the Germanic Uniomencwniiniiinnieon ses 3,000,000 _,, 


Of the nine provinces of Belgium only four contain coal mines, 
which are separated into three divisions, the first being the province of 
Hainault, the second the provinces of Namur and Luxemburg, and 
the third the province of Liége. ; 


* Statistical Journal, Vol. vii., p. 284. 
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The area of the coal fields in these divisions is— 


Fe (he TS Givistan ..a.cseckcssiesapey sage soeeuies 189,312 acres. 
Bs BN GREIOR. ortasresteisrscccviucges 003 41,607. 
ge Vege Gl asten” 7 Wiel ides 104,362 


99 


ee 


Making for the kingdom an area of 335,281 acres. 





In 1838 the total number of coal mines in the kingdom was 307, 
with 480 pits in work, and 172 constructing; 37,171 persons were 
employed; and the quantity of coal raised amounted to 3,201,584 


' tons. 


For the three years 1836, 1837, and 1838, the following table ex- 
hibits the extent of the mining operations in each division of the coal 
mines :— 


NS 7 a FB EE TP ERE SLES ESS IT SET TRS I EEE ILE ILE EATS 


Number of Pits. 



































s Number of Per- Quantities of Coal 
bs ao a Sone employed, raised. 
Divisions. ae In Work. |Constructing 
a —_— 
=| 
4  |1836)1837| 1838 193652857 1938! 1836 | 1837 | 1838 1836 1837 1838 
Tons. Tons, Tons. 
Hainault ....|154 | 251 | 283| 318| 39 | 77|123 20,880/23,011 25,241) 2,807,085 | 2,425,152 | 2,372,422 
INAIMAIT 4.6 60.5 38| 461 47| 57| 23 | 26! 33 889} 1,043) 1,282 77,748 90,808 102,082 
VEC i aicleeees 115} 92}104/105) 19 | 18) 16] 7,375) 9,313,10,648) 616,613 654,727 727,080 
me Ya es Le Le ht 5 [eee Seren aan aa 
es \ 307 | 389 | 434] 480} 81 pa 172 29,144 |33,367 37,171| 3,001,446 | 3,170,687 |} 3,201,584 
| 























The total number of coal pits in 1829 was about 422, and in 1828 
they numbered 652, an increase of 54 per cent. The increase in the 
number of pits was greatest in the first division of the mines, being 
as much as 60 per cent. | 

It is stated, that twenty or thirty years ago the number of pits to 
one mine was greater than is shewn by the above table, but in conse- 
quence of great improvements in the mining process, the pits are now 
made to yield larger quantities of coal than formerly. 

In 1838 the total number of persons employed in the coal mines of 
the kingdom was 37,171; in 1829 only 29,717 persons were so 
employed; the difference in the period was therefore 8,454 persons, or 
28 per cent. 

In the division of the province of Hainault, 19,593 persons were 
employed in 1829, and 25,241 in 1838, which gives an increase of 
5,648 persons, or 29 per cent. In the same division the increase on 
the average of 1837 and 1838 over that of 1834 and 1835, was 15 per 
cent. 

From 1829 to 1834 there was a considerable falling off in the 
number of persons employed in the coal mines in the province of 
Liége—9,350 was the number employed in the former, and 6,540 in 
the latter of those years, making a decrease in five years of 2,810 
persons, or 380 per cent. The number increased rapidly in 1837 and 
1838, and amounted to 10,648 in 1838, or 63 per cent. over 1834. 
Stil’ a comparison between 1838 and 1829 only exhibits an increase in 
the province of 1,298 persons, or 13 per cent. during the nine years. 
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We are unfortunately without the means of comparing the total 
quantities of coal raised in Belgium during a period of years. We 
can only state that the produce of the kingdom was 3,001,446 tons in 
1836, and 3,201,584 tons in 1838 ; a difference of about 200,000 tons, 
or 7 per cent. in favour of 1838 over 1836. 

As the province of Hainault produces about three-fourths of the 
total quantity of coal raised in Belgium, a comparison of the yield of 
coal in that division, may perhaps afford us some idea of the rate of 
increase in the quantity of coal brought to the surface throughout the 
kingdom. 

The following table shows the quantity of coal produced in the 
Hainault division of the mines, in each year from 1829 to 1838 :— 





1829. 1830. 1831, 1832. 1833. 1834, 1835. 1836. 1837. 1838, 


| ef FS Sf 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 


1,729,417 | ee a 1,733,239 | 1,706,302 1,910,137 2,425 152 /2,372,422 





Ee 1,929,793 | 2,307,085 








By this table we find that the increase in the quantity of coal 
raised in the nine years, from 1829 to 1838 was 643,005 tons, or 37 
per cent.; and that the average production of the five years, from 1834 
to 1838, exceeded that of the previous five years by 372,389 tons, or 
21 per cent. 

Thé province of Liége ranks next in importance of produce to the 
province of Hainault; and there the production increased about 30 per 
cent. in the nine years, and 25 per cent. on the average of the two 
quinquennial periods. 

It is true that the progress here exhibited is not so remarkable as 
the development that has of late years taken place in the production of 
coal in other continental countries, but it must nevertheless be viewed 
as satisfactory, when we consider that coal-mining is of greater antiquity 
in Belgium, and consequently of more gradual extension. Further- 
more, we lack information respecting early years, on which to found a 
more comprehensive comparison, and by which no doubt a rapid increase 
might be shown. But we have no doubt that the progress to the 
present period has been satisfactory, for as we have before stated, the 
present annual production is calculated at 4,500,000 tons, which would 
give an increase of 1,300,000 tons over 1838, or 40 per cent. in the 
eight years. 

With regard to the average produce per mine, the figures in the 
first table enable us to calculate as follows :— 





In 1838; dor the 1st Aivision ........00.52.ssone 15,405 tons per mine 
” ZS EE ee ee 2,686 ” 
4 SYNC GR Pl IR er en ic 6,322 
jv? fortherKingdonin...k..3.i..00c8: 10,429 3 


The average produce per pit, and to each person employed, in each 
of the divisions, is given in the next table for the three years 18386, 
1837, and 1838, 
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AVERAGE PRODUCE. 
Divisions Per Pit. To each Person Employed. 


1836. 1837. 1838. 1836. | 1837. | 1838. 





ee. 














Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1. Province of Hainault 9,191 8,569 7,460 110 106 94 
ae 3 Namur .... 1,690 952 1,791 87 87 80 
3. _ Liége ..... | 6,702 | 6,295 | 6,924 84 70 68 











For the Kingdom.... | 7,716 7,306 6,670 103 95 86 











The results here set forth will of course be influenced by 
various circumstances, such as the depth of the pits, the quantity of 
water present, the direction of the strata, and the tenacity of the 
mineral, &c. 

It will be observed that, in general, the production per pit and to 
each person has diminished. There is an increase, however, by the 
pit, in the provinces of Liége and Namur. 

Although these results may be looked upon as unfavourable for the 
few years specified in the above table, yet there is no doubt that the 
quantity raised to each person has increased of late years, and the 
decrease to each person in 1837 and 1838, may be partly occasioned 
by the rather sudden increase in those years of the persons employed, 
many of whom were perhaps engaged for the purpose of constructing 
new pits, and other works independent of raising coal. 

In the province of Hainault there was an increase of 24} per 
cent. in the production per individual employed in 1836, over 1829, 
but in 1838 the increase was reduced to 64 per cent., still if we com- 
pare the average from 1834 to 1838 with the year 1829, we shall find 
that the increase was as much as 10 per cent.; and similar results will 
be observed for the province of Liége, where the increase in 1836 
over 1829 amounted to 37 per cent.; it fell to 11 per cent. in 1838, 
but it was as high as 26 per cent. on the average of 1834 to 1838 over 
1829. Respecting the value created by the raising of coal in Belgium, 
we are almost obliged to confine ourselves to the statement, that in 
1838 it amounted to— 





Try the Pet digmsionmyuicin ves lils. Siebet can £1,268,728 
$5.) ~ LICE CLVASIODN fe ac Sesh aan deo ten dace weitere 31,392 

jigs Ue CIV ISON Boyar Bs atin Aeual bet 412,600 
Making a total of wc sso £1,712,720 


and if we add to this sum the additional value, consequent on the 
transport of the coal from the place of production to the place of 
consumption, the total value created, would not be far short of three 
millions and a half sterling, or about ‘double the first cost. 

In the province of Liége the total value of the produce increased 
190 per cent. from 1832 to 1838, while 60 per cent. was the increase 
on the production. 
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The average cost of production per ton in 1838, if calculated on 
the value as given above, would be— 


Tn the ak diviaion dca cease £010 84 
pHi CUVISLOM: 7.5.5 Ghats Fics espeaseevsees 0 6 1% 

wy) Mr divigles > saweslininniniigs Oll 4% 
For the Kingdom ............6 £010 84 


The selling price has risen considerably in each division of the 
mines. In the first division the increase was— 





In the Nine Years, On the Average of the Two 
1829 to 1838 Quinquennial Periods from 
‘ 1829 to 1838. 


Ist Quality. 2nd Quality. Ist Quality. 2nd Quality. 


———— 


























District of Mons ........ 30 per Cent. | 55 per Cent. | 3 per Cent.| 8 per Cent. 
4 of Charleroy.. | 28 FS 57 sy 31 + og $a 





The average price per ton in 1838 was— 


Ist quality. .2nd quality. 3rd quality. 
District of Monas............ 17s. 35d. 14s. 3d. Se 
District of Charleroy ..... 19s. 6d. 18s. 8d. 13s. 675d. 


In the province of Namur the average price per ton of coal of all 
qualities, at the pit’s mouth was 6s. 4,$d. 
In the province of Liége the increase in the price was— 





é On the Average of the Two Quinquennial 
In the Nine Y %, 1838. 
A vhe Nie Feared, 182) to 18 Periods from 1829 to 1838. 
ist Quality. 2nd Quality, Ist Quality. 2nd Quality. 
23 per Cent. 39 per Cent. 18 per Cent. 25 per Cent. 





The average price per ton in 1838 was— 
Ist quality, 23s. 116d. 2nd quality, 16s. 64d. 


The wages of the persons employed, although subject to some 
depreciation in 1830, and a few subsequent years, advanced with the 
increased production and value of coal. 

It appears that in the Hainault division of the mines, the average 
rate of the wages per day was— 3 


In 1830. In 1838. Increase in 1838. 
In the district of Mons ............ 20d. 225d. 12 per cent. 
- of Charleroy .,. 114d. 173d. 52 . 


The per centage difference between the wages in the two districts 
of the province of Hainault in 1838 was 29 per cent. higher in the 
district of Mons. 


The average rate of daily wages in the province of Namur in 1838 
was 163d. 
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And in the province of Liége, daily wages averaged— 


In 1829. In 1838. Increase in 1838. 
123d. 183d. 51 per cent. 


Thus we find the following to have been the average rate of daily 
wages, paid to persons employed in raising coal, in each division of 
the mines, in 1838. 





Ist division, Province of Hainaullt..........ccceeeeces 20d. 

2nd 9 99 Namur bisialalélelelejeislaiwieie ecelaieraleteryiaic 1] 64 

ord 99 99 Liége Baer Bop pOnevGEdOcoRpaennC 1 84 
Making the Average for the Kingdom ........ 183d. 


Great facilities exist in Belgium for the distribution of the coal 
from the mines. By means of rivers, canals, and good roads, the 
Hainault coal finds an easy and ready exit to the two Flanders, Hol- 
land, France, and to Brussels, and the other principal towns of the 
province. 

The produce of the mines in Namur is chiefly consumed within 
that province. . 

The coal from the mines in the province of Liége is more than suf- 
ficient for the local consumption, and the Meuse affords the means of 
transport for the surplus, both to France and Holland, and is also 
one of the principal routes for the interior. 

Belgium exports nearly one-fourth of the produce of her coal 
mines to foreign countries, we might almost say to France alone ; for, 
although Holland ranks next to France as a market for Belgian coal, 
yet the quantities sent to Holland, and other foreign countries, are 
quite insignificant in comparison with the export to France. 

The following short table of the exports of Belgian coal in each 
year, from 1835 to 1840, shows that France receives by far the largest 
part of the surplus coal of Belgium. 


Years. Total Quantities Quantities Exported 
Exported. to France. 








Tons. Tons. 


1835 683,065 672,705 
1836 759,686 747,878 
1837 774,879 766,382 


1838 761,574 752,632 
1839 732,344 714,269 
1840 765,442 705,356 





_ The establishments for working the coal mines of Belgium may be 
considered as being in a state of transition, with regard to their con- 
stitution and management. Capital is now exerting its powerful in- 
fluence, and societies of wealth and intelligence are gradually sup- 
planting the ancient ownership, whether of individuals, or of poorer 
societies composed of the miners themselves, or of persons of like 
means in general. 

In 1834, and subsequent years, coal-mining attracted the attention 
of capitalists, who formed joint-stock companies, called ‘* Sociétés 
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Anonymes ” for prosecuting that branch of industry. Mines were 
purchased by these companies, various improvements were introduced 
in their management; and smelting, and other works, for the prepa- 
ration of iron and the manufacture of machinery, were added to the 
establishments. 

Of the 304 coal mines in Belgium in 1838, 221 remained the pro- 
perty of the old style of company called “ Sociétés Civiles ;” it being 
a rare occurrence for a mine of any consequence to belong to a private 
individual. 

The following table exhibits the operations of these companies, 
respectively, in each year, from 1834 to 1838. 





Pits in work and 


Tons of coal extracted. 





Divisions Num- construction. 
of the ber of 
Mines. Mines. | | 
Sit site 1838 1834 1835 1836 1837 1838 























‘¢ SocteTES ANONYMEs.”’ 
Ist. Hainault 68 74 | 83) 127|182|233% 782,667 868,271 | 1,114,707 | 1,169,320] 1,105,387 
2nd, Namur 2 5 4 9 8! 15 6,186 7,070 | 4,419 8,720 3,177 
3rd. Liége .. 13 Tah VS 7 20 | 23 94,819 110,871 103,095 109,666 153,724 


enemy | me | tenes | ene | ems | mn Yee eo | SRS eS | we 








ee 


The Kingdom] 83 92 | 100) 153} 210/271 883,672 | 986,212 | 1,222,221 | 1,287,706 | 1,262,288 








6¢ SocreTES CIVILES.”’ 
Ist. Hainault} 986 109 [ 112 } 163} 178 | 208} 1,003,151 | 1,061,521 | 1,192,377 | 1,225,821 | 1,267,035 


2nd, Namur 36 54} 53} 60] 65) 73 90,957 71,995 73,329 82,088 98,905 
3rd. Liéze ..| 102 86 | 87 95 | 102 108} 421,801] 479,995] 509,294] 545,061 573,356 





ee es ee fe | 





The Kingdom| 224 249 | 252 ae 389 | 1,515,909 | 1,613,511 | 1,775,000 | 1,882,970 | 1,939,296 





The progress, therefore, of the new companies, or the ‘ Sociétés 
Anonymes,” was much more rapid than that of the “ Sociétés 
Civiles,” as may be readily observed in the following table, which 


exhibits the per centage increase, in the number of pits and the 
production. 





























Sociétés. 
Divisions of the Mines. | In the number of the Pits. 
Anonymes. Civiles. 
Ist. Hainault ........ Increase. 214 per cent. 90 per cent. 
2nd. Namur eee 19 200 $3 35 a 
BLUE O) pe cecttes e 76 i 25 os 
The Kingdom ........ Increase. 194 per cent. 56 per cent. 
Sociétés. 
Divisions of the Mines, In the Production. 
Anonymes. Civiles. 
Ist. Hainault ........ Increase. 41 per cent. 26 per cent. 
aid... Nami 744.sees Decrease. Increase. |— 48 . 4-8 MS 
Br. : PACE... -ctstois Increase. 62 9 35 ” 


The Kingdom ........ Increase. 42 per cent. 27 per cent. 
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These results, although for a period of five years only, may be 
considered sufficient to point out what will be the probable progress of 
the respective societies. 

The other mineral productions of Belgium that are worthy of notice, 
appear to be confined to iron and calamine; lead is also produced, 
but .in very small quantities. 

The provinces we have before mentioned as containing the coal 
are likewise those, in which the several Ores are found. 

The number of places for extracting Ore, was as follow, in the 
three years, 1836, 1837, and 1838. 


SLL AS I BN ET TE TE Et TS SE I STS EI IRE EESTI I) SLES EZ ILA OTES 


Number of Places for extracting Ore, in work. 
Divisions of the Mines. Subterraneous. Open. Total. 


1836. 1837. | 1838. | 1836. | 1837.| 1838.| 1836. 1837. | 1838. 








1. Province of Hainault.... 118 215 | 34 3 4 ] 12% 219} 15 
2. Provinces of Namur ib 

ad Luxemburg Tae } 833 817 | 489 | 228|}164! 80} 1,061 981 | 569 
3. Province of Liége........ 140| 175/154) 4] 3] 2] 144! 178) 156 
For the Kingdom ............ 1,091 | 1,207 | 657 | 235/171] 83) 1,326 | 1,378 | 740 





And the following were the number of persons employed, and the 
quantities of each kind of Ore extracted, in the same years. 





Number of Persons 
Divisions of the employed. Nature of 
Mines. se Ore. 
1836. 1837. 1838. 1836. 1837. 1838. 


(Deere ee a mens [SS ee es | ee | en eee 


Tons. Tons. Tons, 


927} 206} 39,261] 72,867 | 31,253 | Iron 


Quantities of Ore extracted. 








bh 


Province ofl] , 
Hainault........ i 524 


2. Provinces of 
519,404 | 514,064 | 227,495 | Tron 
Namur and /| 3,213 | 3,143 1,6874 , , 
Pie | , 528 206 3411 Lead 
5: 66,824 | 86,301| 70,062 | Iron 
Friese cf 10067 | 1,267 |1,082)] 5 30 26 | Lead 
pee 9,191] 16,074] 17,402 | Calamine 


, 625,489 | 673,232 | 328,810 | Iron 
For the Kingdom | 4,804 | 5,237 |2,975 533 236 367 | Lead 
9,191 | 16,074| 17,402] Calamine 





By far the greater proportion of the iron ore raised in Belgium is 
furnished by the second division of the mines, comprising the pro- 
vinces of Namur and Luxemburg; next in the order of production is 
the province of Liége, and last comes the province of Hainault. Thus, 
when we turn from coal to iron, we find the provinces quite reversed 
in the order of production. 

Namur and Luxemburg, also supply the principal part of what 
lead is produced. | 
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Calamine appears as the produce solely of Liége. 

It appears that the extraction and preparation of iron, was carried 
on with inconsiderate ardour in the years 1835, 1836, and 1837; 
the natural consequence of which was, that the supply greatly 
exceeded the demand, and in 1838, the operations of the iron works 
were seriously depressed. The preceding tables will show, that, in 
1838, the places of extraction, the persons employed, and the produc- 
tion, were all reduced, in number and quantity, to nearly one-half of 
what they had been in the previous two years, 1836 and 1837; and 
extensive as the reduction then was, it did not reach its limit in 1838, 
but became more serious still in subsequent years. 

In 1838, Belgium possessed the following number of establishments 
for preparing the several mineral productions :-— 


221 for iron. 





8 49 Copper. 

/ -5, Sine. 

2 ,, lead. 
OUEL © inotbsssckuateess 238 


The number of furnaces in each of the producing provinces 
amounted in 1838, to— 




















Using Charcoal Using Coke. 
PROVINCES. ; : TOTAL. 

Not in Not in 

In Work. Work. In Work. Wave 
Paina os. cece sea 5 3 9 17 34 
PN STATIN Be ches lion noseees 41 3 3 2 49 
Luxembutte . asnijsrises 27 7 = - 34 
lf a Sr 5 1 8 8 22 
For the Kingdom ..... 73 14 20 27 139 





We cannot glance at this table without observing how largely the 
furnaces using charcoal predominate over those which are worked 
with coal, especially in the provinces of Namur and Luxemburg. 

Most of the establishments for working minerals in the province 
of Hainault are situated in the district of Charleroy. In that dis- 
trict eight furnaces, using coke, were constructed during the period 
from 1826 to 1835, and, with two furnaces using charcoal, consumed 
annually, 117,840 tons of washed ore, 144,354 tons of coal, and 4,778 
tons of charcoal ; and produced 28,478 tons of cast iron, which is in 
the ratio of one ton of metal to about 4 tons 3 cwt. of ore. 

Three forges, on the English system, consuming annually 10,198 
tons of coal, and producing 3,731 tons of bar and rod iron, were also 
established during the same period. 

The total value of cast and wrought iron produced in the district 
of Charleroy, was estimated in 1834, at 281,800/. 

In 1888, the number of furnaces in this district amounted to 82, of 
which 8 used charcoal, and 24 used coke ; of these only 5 of the former, 
and 9 of the latter, were in work. 

From inquiries made at the end of the year 1839, it was shown: 
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that, in the province of Hainault, the production of cast iron had 
risen to 43,690 tons, and of wrought iron to 24,550 tons; the value 
of these quantities is estimated, on the average, at 4/. 16s. a ton for 
cast iron, and 10/. a ton for wrought iron, which would give as the 
total value of 


Bo RL EO thre Sthecathdogd eps cies cosexbare cigs oid const £216,000 
WV POURDE sess vi arniks. decremented 250,000 


Making a total of £466,000 


as the value of the produce of the iron works in the province of 
Hainault. 

It will be seen by the last table how large a proportion of the fur- 
naces, belong to the provinces of Namur and Luxemburg. It is 
calculated that the furnaces in those provinces could produce annually 
about 65,000 tons of cast iron. The declared production in 1841, by 
furnaces using charcoal, was— 





In the province of Namut.......cccceceees 17,734 tons. 
sik OF LUXCMDULE .h..s.0.sy5008 5,420 45 
POCAD eh Gis de hucettanhiteedesated 23,154 tons. 


The cast iron made in that part of the country is generally of 
superior quality, and the principal market for it is Liége. 
In 1838 the province of Namur contained the following number of 
mineral works, viz. 
72 for preparing iron. 
8 >> copper. 
1 45 lead. 


eee 
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The province of Luxemburg in the same year, numbered 43 such 
works, all of which were for working iron. The preparation of iron 
and zinc principally engage the mineral works in the province of 
Liége. In 1838 it appears that there were 


52 establishments for iron. 


if - zinc. 
1 és lead. 
Pot  cisssseiess 60 


We have seen it stated in a number of the “Mining Journal,” 
that the consumption of iron in Belgium, amounted in the year 1844, 
to 120,000 tons, in England to 1,200,000 tons, in France to 480,000 
tons, and in the Germanic Union to 300,000 in the same year. 

The manufacture of zinc in the province of Liége appears to have 
met with an important. development ; the produce in 1838 quadrupled 
that of 1835, and doubled that of 1836. 

The Belgian imports and exports of the several metals just referred 
to, consisted of the following quantities in each year, from 1835 to 
1840,— 
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1838. | 1839. 











Metals. 1333. 1836. 

Imports. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Tron, cast of all kinds | 1,910 3,720 5,210 1,930 510 
», wrought ,, 1,298 1,413 1,632 1,546 1,724 
», Old and broken! 1,758 4,652 15077 1,307 394 
Lead, in pigs. .i..c..c01s 2175 1,751 2,174 220 2,550 
LCs TAW Oe i scckcsrigtesss 4 480 308 622 13 

Exports. 
Tron, cast of all kinds | 5,234 7,079 5,813 7,052 | 10,250 
9.0 Wrought *.,, 4,503 4,521 4,621 4,844 6,089 


Zinc, raw and rolled.. | 1,607 1,220 2,616 3,305 3,069 


Machinery, value ....£| 159,592 | 120,364 | 130,932 | 245,444 | 112,496 | 160,172 





This table shows that iron and zinc are the only metals of which 
Belgium produces more than is required for the home consumption. 
The quantities of the metals exported are comparatively small, yet the 
progress exhibited in the above years appears to warrant the expecta- 
tion that iron and zinc will become, in future, a more important part 
of the export trade. Nails form a large portion of the wrought iron 
exported. France and Holland are the chief foreign markets for the 
iron, as well as the coal, of Belgium. 

Before closing our paper, it may be interesting to devote a 
little attention to the number and nature of the accidents which have 
happened in the Belgian mines. The returns, for this branch of the 
subject, extend over 20 years, from 1821 to 1840. During that interval 
1,352 accidents occurred, occasioning severe hurts to 882, and death 
to 1,710 work-people, and making together a total of 2,592 sufferers. 

The following table exhibits the total number of accidents, with 
their nature and results, in each of the two decennial periods, and in 
the 20 years from 1821 to 1840. 





Results of Accidents. 
Number of 
Accidents. Number of Per- Number of 


sons Wounded. Persons Killed. 


Nature of Accidents. ~ 


1921 | 1831 1821 | 1821 | 1831 | 1821 | 1821 | 1831 | 1821 


to to to to to to to to to 
1830. | 1840. | 1840. | 1830.] 1840. | 1840.) 1830.) 1840, | 1840. 











to 4 )In descending or as- 

si cending by cords or }}107/119} 226} 24] 26 
Qo 

aS 





50; 115, 146 | 261 









clativsent yh tie vtebi. ee 

+ |Ditto ditto by ladders} 43} 52] 95 7} 235): 30)) 938) B35.) a 
Se iseoeie: ertees a. 118|144| 262] 22} 31] 53/102|°130 | 232 
Falling in of Materials ....} 146/243] 389] 44] 701114/129| 205 | 334 
Explosions of Fire-damp ........ 50] 80; 130] 215 | 257 | 472)198| 307 | 505 
Pnianidations \..:.iccct cin 16°) 13 2971 161 .... | 16] G4) 104 | 168 
Blasting spibtb wdhceoeinag bee obementnens wo foe0) 751 35 oan) JO lnt4s eon al ae 
Not:specified ...s,....cioesautetner 34/112; 146) 10} 58] 68] 34] 72] 106 








|e | a | a | 
—_———— | 7 


ssiteniidien diac , 373 | 509 882 | 694 |1,016]1,710 
| 
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According to the frequency of their occurrence during the 20 years, 
the accidents will stand in the following order :— 
No.' Per Cent. 





Falling in of material......, Seah eices Gaia actinhen exon ieee wate 389 or 28°38 
Accidents in the pits, not specified ..........ccccccesssecees 2620 155  BOK4 
In descending or ascending by cords or chains............ 226. anli6eZ 
Accidents not otherwise specified ...........cccccccsccecseees 146,79 4;4).10°S 
Explosions of firesdamap (0277. s..ccsdeoucstGossstocerteveone 130-4, nee 
In descending or ascending by ladders...............ccc0008 | eee |) 
[LOC LaT aban ete ate, ame Mae Aer ef” Oe ee eee gee SD FD hs ae ORD 
LEP TC ETC ice Ree SR EERE, Role Fac RGM: tN MOA 290-5. Qel 

POC rw estate kine aotes dis tebenan 1,352 100°0 


The comparative results of the several kinds of accidents in the 


kingdom, on the average of the same periods, are shown in the 
next table. 





1821 to 1830. 1830 to 1840. 1821 to 1840. 


{ . . ° 

pos] - ree 

Re Cee ae! Ee ee & 
Nature S 3 Bg = ae Ve 5 < eo 
: = 2 2 Oo 5 = at 4 — ad 
of Accidents, 2 =a | eo 2 mies S ee Se 
ald a sate cal” pe ae cal eae Wo ae (oa cca 
wn n wn mn mn mn tS wm n nA 
ro fe | IS) a Fs| aca g fe Sng 
co) ro) o 8 ° ° rs) ro) i) os 

n a nw n A ns n nA A 
mH o Ba H a OG he u HS 

3) iS) Sy o 3) 6S) ® 3) o 

| Ay Ay Ay Ay ay Ay Ay Ay a 








| 








ta eg ee 











Peres) Ber Pers |) Per ||) Per: ii Pers |. Per | Ber er 

Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. 

Explosion of Fire-damp | 57°6| 28°5| 38°7) 50°5| 30°2) 37:0} 53°5 | 29°5| 37°7 

Falling in of Material | 11:8} 15°6} 16°2} 13°8} 20-2} 18:0] 12°9| 19°5| 17°3 

MSAD ors 2esdcevnndsodosd eves 9:41 2°00 Aso) 826 (lak Fie sdeOds Othe Dest Ae 
In descending or as-| 

cending by cords or} 6°4} 16°6| 13°1| S*1} 14°4) 11°3) 5:7 | 15°3} 12-0 


ee bee | 








chains 


In the Pits, not specified | 5°9| 14:7] 11°6| 6-1] 12°8] 10°6] 6:0} 13-6} 11-0 
Inundations ........ APG Odes Feo eet OO) Ore lt We Oeste 2 Te) 
Causes not specified ...| 2°7| 4°9| 4:1] 11:4] 7:1] 85) 7°77) 62) 6:7 
In descending or as- : i. 9 f ee , J . ; 
Beading Pyaar ; 19; 5:5} 4:2] 4:5) 3:4) 3°83) 3:4] 4:3) 4:0 








100-0 100-0 |100°0 |100-0 [100-0 [100-0 |100°0 Peeiaer Dr 





In what proportions these results occurred in the different divi- 
sions of the mines may be seen in the first table in the following 
page; ‘by which it will be observed, that in the provinces of Hai- 
nault and Liége, the accidents caused by explosions were the most 
disastrous, amounting to 343 per cent. of the total injuries and 
deaths in the former, and 43°8 per cent. in the latter province. Ffall- 
ing in of material, many of which accidents are consequent on the 
loosening effects of blasting, stands next, and in the provinces of 
Namur and Luxemburg, nearly one-half of the lives destroyed is 
owing to that cause. The ascent or descent of the pit, m buckets or 
| otherwise, by cords or chains, forms the third principal cause of danger, 
occasioning nearly 20 per cent. of the deaths in the provinces of Namur 
and Luxemburg. 
feeyolu. X. PART I. e 
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Provinces Ps elke? a Province 
: amur an : 
of Hainault. sé of Liége. 
Luxemburg. 
4 ; rg rs 
3 gg wale 3 
bo) 2 ro bres] ° Lo} Ls) cs Lio} 
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We must have been struck during the perusal of the figures re- 
lating to the several accidents, with the great difference in their num- 
bers and ratio of mortality, in connexion with the two plans of ascent 
and descent, by cords and by ladders. Referring to the first table 
connected with the subject, we find that, on the average of the 20 
years, from 1821 to 1840, the excess in the number of accidents from 
the use of cords, was no less than 138 per cent., and the mortality was 
higher by 13 percent. This circumstance affords a proof of the utility 
of recording such events, for had we no such basis for observation, the 
mere occurrence of any serious accident from time to time, might pro- 
duce no steps towards prevention, but the comparison of recorded facts, 
makes it evident to all, that one of two means used to attain the same 
end, is attended with more frequent and fatal accidents than the other, 
and in this instance measureshave been taken, we believe, to mitigate and 
remedy the evil, by discouraging a practice proved to be so dangerous, 
and encouraging the use of inclined planes, and other safer means. 

The average number of the persons employed in the mines in the 


several provinces, on the average of each of the two decennial periods, 
and in the 20 years, from 1821 to 1840, was 





Average number of Persons employed. 











Provinces. 
1821 to 1830. 1831 to 1840. 1821 to 1840. 
HUANG eee 16,000 20,500 18,250 
Namur and Luxemburg... 1,880 2,680 2,280 
Liége afoleteibistele here ord/teteievnrarereterohe eraeteie raters 8,100 8,320 8,210 


The Kimgdom, .che,ts1cas 25,980 31,500 | 28,740 
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If we compare these numbers with those of the accidents and their 
results, we shall find the following per centage ratio, between the 
number and consequences of the accidents and the persons employed, 
on the average of the same periods. 
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It will be perceived, that the accidents increased in number, and 
their consequences were more serious, in the second decennial period; 
but the greater development of mining operations, and the consequent 
employment of several new and inexperienced hands, added to the 
greater danger of inundation, falling in of material, and explosion of 
fire-damp, from the extension of the works in the mines, may partly 
account for the increase. 

The Belgian Government, however, has exerted itself, with praise- 
worthy energy, to diminish the number of accidents, by establishing 
enactments for the careful execution of works in the mines; direct- 
ing the particular attention of the engineers to the maintenance of 
efficient ventilation ; encouraging the discovery of means for the greater 
prevention of fire-damp explosion; and in various other ways of pre- 
caution ; and to alleviate the sufferings, consequent on such accidents, 
by favouring the establishment of benefit societies, and various other 
local charitable institutions for the assistance of the miners and their 
families. 

However incomplete this short review may prove to be, and what- 
ever fluctuations may have been noticed in some branches of the mining 
industry, sufficient facts have been brought forward, we trust, to con- 
firm our views of the mineral wealth possessed by Belgium, and to 
lead us to hope that that wealth may receive, in future, an important 
development for the benefit of the native industry, and the commerce 
of foreign countries. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE LAST QUARTER OF 
THE YEAR 1846. 


‘Tar Quarterly Returns are obtained from 115 Districts, sub-divided into 576 
Sub-Districts. Thirty-four Districts are in the Metropolis, and the remaining 81 
comprise, with some agricultural Districts, the principal towns and cities of England. 
The population was 6,579,693 in 1841.” 

The time from harvest to Christmas, comprising the last three months of the 
year, has hitherto been distinguished only by an excess in the number of marriages. 
During the past quarter funerals have taken their place. 52,905 deaths were regis- 
tered; which is 7,311 more than the corrected quarterly average of previous years, 
and 13,727 more than were returned in the corresponding season of 1845. 
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The first quarter of 1846 was remarkably healthy. The winter was mild; the 
rate of mortality lower than in the corresponding quarters of eight previous years. 
The northern districts alone, Sunderland, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Carlisle, for 
instance, were striking exceptions. In the second quarter (ending June 30th) the 
mortality was a little above the average; and the diseases began to be prevalent in 
June, which raised the mortality in the third quarter (ending September 30th) 9,655 
above the average of that season. There was an epidemic of diarrhoea, and what is 
called English cholera. In London 1,100 deaths, exclusive of those by violence and 
cases of inquests, were registered in the first week of August; the epidemics declined, 
and the deaths fell to 783 in the last week of September. The deaths, which in the 
last week of November were 918, rose in the four following weeks of December to 
1,020, 1,111, 1,214, and 1,214, in London; and the quarterly returns indicate a 
still greater increase of mortality in the other towns of the kingdom. 

The abstracts of 1846 for the whole of England have not yet been made out; but 
from the present returns it may be calculated that there were 106,000 deaths in the 
September quarter, which, after a correction for increase of population, is 20,000 
above the average; and 110,000 in the December quarter, which is 15,000 above 
the average*. The whole deaths registered in England and Wales were— 


In183865. SRR ae. 342,547 hia GAD ads hehe 349,519 
LBSOe 1h Rae ene 338,979 LSA tee: tee ae 346,446 
TSAO teen decor ae 359,634 LO 24 5 conten Ae ee 356,950 
TS4) oi eee 343,847 


* The yearly deaths in the districts from which the Quarterly Table is framed 
comprise 47°11 per cent. of the deaths in all England and Wales; the proportions in 
the September quarter are 48°21; in the December quarter, 48°16 per cent. 
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And from the returns given in the Quarterly Tables, it may be deduced that the 
deaths in 
1845 were about ............ 392,000 
[CGE ie ae eae ae 406,000 


The deaths in 1846 were 50,000 more than in 1845; and nearly the whole of the 
excess in 1846 arose on the two last quarters of the years, from diseases of a totally 
different character. Thus in London 1,821 deaths from diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
cholera, were registered in the September quarter, 389 in the December quarter; 
while 977 deaths from lung diseases (exclusive of consumption) were registered 
in the September, and 2,628 in the December quarter. Upon referring to the 
table (p. 91) it will be seen, that small pox, measles, scarlatina, hooping cough, 
croup, and thrush, which proved fatal to 1,987 persons, chiefly children, in the 
December quarter, 1845, only destroyed 963 lives in the December quarter, 1846, 
when diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera, and influenza, were unusually common, and 
typhus carried off 619 persons, of all ages. Bronchitis (in many cases a consequence 
of influenza), asthma, hernia, colic or ileus, diseases of the stomach and liver, and 
rheumatism, were more than usually fatal. 397 persons (including suicides) died 
violent deaths—a number nearly 100 greater than died from the same causes in the 
December quarter of 1845. The deaths from cold and want were nearly twice as 
numerous as in previous years. A great increase in another very distressing class of 
cases will be observed. In the thirteen weeks 163 mothers died in childbirth. Only 
95 deaths were registered from the same cause in the corresponding quarter of 1845. 
It is to be regretted that steps are not taken in this country to educate nurses and 
midwives, on whose care and services the lives of women in childbirth often 
depend. 

The increased mortality in London gives but a faint notion of the mortality in the 
large towns of the country. The deaths in the December quarters of 1845 and 1846 
were respectively 11,695, and 13,033 in the London districts; 27,483 and 39,872 in 
the other districts which made returns. The deaths in the December quarters of 
1845 and 1846 were in Maidstone, 175 and 262; Brighton, 25] and 375; Win- 
chester, 96 and 163; Oxford, 90 and 189; Bedford, 131 and 327; Colchester, 85 
and 152; Ipswich, 145 and 212; Dorchester, 95 and 135; Exeter, 203 and 267; 
St. Thomas (surrounding Exeter), 183 and 276; Plymouth, 180 and 306; Portsea 
Island, 347 and only 380; Bristol, 363 and 471; Stroud, 171 and 227; Shrewsbury, 
99 and 151; Dudley, 475 and 768; Walsall, 225 and 300; Wolverhampton, 464 
and 630; Wolstanton and Burslem, 171 and 327; Birmingham and Aston, 1,007 
and 1,787; Leicester, 354 and 460; Stockport, 437 and 793; Macclesfield, 293 and 
425; Great Boughton (including Chester), 235 and 392; Liverpool and West 
Derby, 2,655 and 3,846; Blackburn, 435 and 853; Preston, 552 and 968; Bury, 
437 and 717; Wigan, 402 and 675; Prescot, 290 and 510; Manchester, Salford, 
and Chorlton, 2,555 and 4,029; Ashton and Oldham, 1,018 and 1,485; Sheffield, 
527 and 805; Huddersfield, 574 and 960; Leeds and Hunslett, 891 and 1,389; 
Hull, 261 and 404; York, 231 and 342; Gateshead, 215 and 426; Tynemouth, 
320 and 498; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 434 and 888; Carlisle, 183 and 327; Cocker- 
mouth, 173 and 262; Abergavenny, 241 and 332; Wrexham, 177 and 348; Holy- 
well, 185 and 268. It will be observed, that the manufacturing parts—the iron, 
coal, pottery, cotton, and woollen districts—and generally the counties north of Staf- 
fordshire, were most severely visited. 

Referring to the Registrars’ notes, the high mortality in the towns of the country, 
is in many places ascribed to typhus. The diarrhoea of the summer quarter was suc- 
ceeded by fever; generally ‘‘ of the form accompanied by considerable disorder of the 
digestive organs.’? It was apparently the typhus characterized by ulcerations of 
the intestinal glands (dothinenteria) rather than typhus with petechie. The epi- 
demic of diarrhoea continued in several towns: and scarlatina—the disease most 
fatal to children between five and ten years of age, and which tracks their path up to 
twenty—raged with great violence in several districts, but chiefiy in the northern 
counties. It was fatal to between 200 and 300 persons in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
alone. Bronchitis and other inflammations or congestions of the chest were the 
immediate consequences of the cold weather, and the causes of many deaths, parti- 
cularly amongst persons afflicted with asthma and heart disease. 

The mean temperature of the quarter at Greenwich was 44°2, which is 1°9 below 
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the temperature of the corresponding quarter of 1845, and 1°3 below the average of 
the quarter for 25 years, but 1°8 above the temperature of the last quarter of 1844. 
The mean dew point was 41°. The rain was 8°16 inches. The horizontal move- 
ment of the wind, which was at the rate of 751 miles a week in the summer, 
became 1,003 miles a week. At the close of November the wind, which had been 
S. and S.S.W. went round to the N.N.W., and the mean temperature from 46° 
fell below the freezing point. The mean temperature of the week ending December 
5th was 32°; the highest was 38°, the lowest 25°; the highest in the sun 57°, the 
lowest on the grass 10°. The next week the mean temperature rose a little, but 
fell on the week following to 30°: the lowest temperature of the atmosphere was 
20°, of the grass on the ground 9°, of the water of the Thames 31°. Upon the 
whole the weather in December, 1846, was not so severe as the weather in December, 
1844; and in London the mortality of the quarter was not so great in 1846 as in 
1844. The aggregate mortality in the December quarter, 1844, was 43,918; in the 
same quarter of 1846 it was 52,905. It may therefore be concluded that though the 
cold was fatal to many lives in both years, it was not the chief cause of the excessive 
mortality in the last quarter of 1846. 

The Registrar of St. George, Manchester, after stating that the great number of 
deaths in his district—406—may be partly accounted for by the prevalence of 
measles and typhus, gces on to say :— 

‘“'The population of the district is to a great extent composed of the lower order 
of Irish, who live and lodge together in great numbers in the same house. In one 
part of the district, called ‘ Angel Meadow,’ it is not uncommon to find twenty or 
thirty persons living in one house, when there is rot accommodation for one-third of 
that number, especially if health is to be in the least considered. During the last 
two or three months large numbers of the poor from Ireland have crowded them- 
selves in the district, droves of them rambling about the streets, seeking lodgings, 
and no doubt being exposed to the severe and inclement weather. Many of the poor 
creatures have died from cold producing fever and other diseases. Owing to the 
great increase of mortality during the last few weeks, I instituted inquiries as to the 
length of time the deceased had been in England, and found in very many cases they 
had been only a few weeks. The poverty and destitution of the district at the pre- 
sent time is very great. The houses are badly ventilated, and the unhealthy odour 
arising from so many persons huddled together in a confined apartment, must have a_ 
very injurious effect. It cannot be surprising that while such a state of things 
exists, the mortality should be so great.’’ 

The same thing is noticed in Liverpool. The Registrar of St. Thomas says :— 
‘* A considerable portion of the increase [of deaths] arises from the great influx of 
poor people from Ireland, most of whom are quite destitute when they arrive. Some 
have been only a few weeks, others a few days in the town previous to their death.’ 

The population of the United Kingdom, which was about 28,487,000 in the year 
1846 probably increased at the mean rate of 800 daily. The daily births exceed the 
deaths by 1,056; and the surplus of 256 is the average number who leave the 
United Kingdom. The emigrants from England are constantly replaced by nearly 
an equal number of the natives of Scotland and of Ireland, who, it is estimated, 
amounted to upwards of 27,000 a year in the ten years 1831-41+. The sad 
condition, and the habits of these poor Irish immigrants have no doubt contri- ~ 
buted to deteriorate the health of Liverpool, Glasgow, and Bristol—the ports 
through which they enter—as well as to raise the mortality of Manchester and other 
inland towns. They may also introduce fevers and other diseases into England. 
As the different families of men are of one kind and of one blood, they have diseases 
incommon. Like living things, epidemics do not cease with the circumstances in 
which they are produced ; they wander to other places, and descend to remoter times. 
The plagues of the Eastern empire}, and the ‘‘ black death,’’ depopulated the west- 


* Registrar-General’s Seventh Annual Report, 8vo., pp. 5-10. 

t+ In the reign of M. Aurelius, a.p. 167, the real Oriental plague was carried into 
Europe by the army returning from the Parthian war, and spread all over the western 
world, Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Gaul, &c. Africa alone was perhaps not reached 
by it. This pestilence must have raged with incredible fury, and it carried off innu- 
merable victims. As the reign of M. Aurelius forms a turning point in so many 
things, and above all in literature and art, I have no doubt that this crisis was brought 
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ern world; the Egyptian ophthalmia blinded thousands in Europe; the febris cas- 
trensis—a typhus called fievre meningite cattarrhale de congelation, by Larrey— 
which broke out in the French army after their disastrous retreat from Moscow, be- 
came contagious and committed terrible ravages among the peaceful citizens of 
Poland, Prussia, Saxony, Germany, and France*; the cholera epidemic, generated 
in the miserable population of Asia, on the banks of the Ganges, traversed England 
from Sunderland to London and the Land’s End. If all nations, however remote, 
are liable to suffer from each others’ maladies, and have, therefore, a direct interest 
in each others’ well-being, the principle holds with tenfold force of the provinces of 
the same kingdom, and the inhabitants of the same cities. The unhealthy and 
miserable parts of the population, who are left with an imperfect claim to relief on 
the property of their native soil, exercise, in a variety of ways, a deleterious effect on 
the rest of the empire, both when they are suffered to feed at home in hovels on one 
kind of the lowest and most precarious subsistence—the failure of which entails 
starvation on men, women, and children, or lights up fever—and when they have 
strength left, to quit their parishes and kindred to seek a livelihood in England. 
But the extraordinary mortality of Manchester and Liverpool in 1846, cannot be 
ascribed, in any great extent, to the influx of Irish: in Manchester, for 
example, this influx is stated to have taken place during ‘‘ the last two or three 
months.’’? Now the mortality of Manchester, Salford, and Chorlton, which is, under 
ordinary circumstances, nearly double the mortality of the healthiest parts of the 
kingdom, rose from 2,411 in the three months July, August, September, 1845, to 
4,248 in the same months of 1846, before the tide of Irish destitution had set on 
Lancashire. The increase of mortality commenced at the same time, and has con- 
tinued since in Birmingham, Oxford, Bedford, and in other towns, large and small, 
where the Irish population is inconsiderable. 

The ‘‘ high price of provisions,’’ ‘‘ depression of trade,’’ and ‘‘ distress,’’ are re- 
ferred to by the Registrars of Stockport and Little Bolton, as causes of the high 
mortality in December. The failure of the potato crop and the dearness of provi- 
sions left the poor very ill able to provide the additional clothing and firing required 
by the severities of the weather, and their sufferimgs must have been aggravated 
where their earnings were at the same time diminished. As this “‘ distress ’’ is not 
adverted to in the preceding September quarter, and but rarely in the December 
quarter, it will not account for the excessive mortality of the half-year. In cons 
nexion with cold, however, want was the cause of many deaths in December. 

No mention is made of the potato disease having had any direct connexion with 
the mortality. The potato, ina state of partial disease, has no doubt been exten- 
sively consumed without giving rise to any specific malady in man, or, indeed, having 
any appreciable connexion with the disorders of the bowels and fever, which grew 
prevalent about the time the last crop came into use. The absurd and unfounded 
fancy, that the cholera epidemic, so fatal to infants at the breast and old people, as 
well as others, is caused by fruit, or has any connexion with the ‘‘ plum season,”’ 
derives not the slightest support from the observations of the year, when the sup- 
plies of fruit was unprecedentedly scanty. Dr. Baly, the physician to the Milbank 
Penitentiary, showed some time ago that scurvy was very prevalent in prisons from 
the dietaries of which potatoes were excluded, and did not exist where potatoes were 
usedf. The potato contains a small quantity of a vegetable acid, in combination with 
potash (bitartrate of potash, or cream of tartar). It is certain that scurvy, which 
was formerly common, has almost disappeared since the potato entered largely into 
the food of the population. If, now that the potato has grown scarce, this disease 
—characterized, among other symptoms, by swollen bleeding gums—again become 
prevalent, its simple prophylactics should be had recourse to. 


about by that plague. * * * The happiness of M. Aurelius was thus disturbed 
by the plague, which was carried into Europe from the East, and by the wars with 
the Germans. * * * Jt increased in the reign of Decius, that is, from a.p. 
256. During the ravages made by the barbarians, it spread all over the empire ; it 
now raged in Africa and Egypt, and became settled.— Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. v., 
pp. 281-2, 345. 

* “Chirurgie Militaire et Campagnes,’’ de Baron D. J. Larrey, vol. iv., pp. 139, 
147, 455. 

Tt ‘* Medical Gazette.”’ 
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In the above observations on the mortality of particular districts, the mortality of 
the past year has been compared with the mortality of the same districts in previous 
years. Manchester, in 1846, has been compared with Manchester n 1845, and 
other years. I shall here call attention for a moment to the difference in the morta- 
lity of different places, in the same years. The mortality of 1846 was raised much 
above the average in both Anglesea and Manchester. 


The population of Manchester, Salford, and Chorlton, in 1841, was .... 356,372 


The deaths in the December quarter of 1845 Wee .....cccscssneees 2,599 
The deaths in the December quarter of 1846 were .........c:scer een eess 4,029 
The population of the Anglesea district in 184] Was ......... see eeeeees 38,105 
The deaths in the December quarter of 1845 were .........-::ceseeereerees 163 
The deaths in the December quarter of 1846 Were 0... cesses 206 


Allowing for increase of population, the inhabitants of Manchester, &c., were 
probably ten times as numerous as the inhabitants of Anglesea; the mortality was 
fifteen times as great in 1845, and 20 times as great in 1846. ; 

Again :—The population of Hull was 41,130; the deaths in 1845 were 261; in 
1846 they were 404. The population of the Isle of Wight was 42,547; the deaths 
in 1845 were 167 ; in 1846 they were 201. 

Innumerable examples of the same kind may be given, from calculations now in 
progress. 

Itis found from the returns of the seven years 1838-44, that the mortality of 
Liverpool and Manchester, and the worst parts of other towns, is nearly double the 
mortality of tolerably salubrious districts* ; and it is here seen, that while the mor- 
tality of the latter districts was raised 50 or 60 per cent., the ordinary but unnatural 
and frightful mortality of the denser districts was raised from 70 to 100 per cent. in 
1846 over what it was in 1845. 

It is well known that the decaying matters of marshes give rise to agues, dysen- 
teries, and fevers; and it is proved satisfactorily by the facts collected under the 
Registration Act, that the excessive mortality from diseases of the zymotic and other 
classes, observed in towns, is occasioned by animal or vegetable poisons, with which 
the atmosphere is charged, in different degrees of concentration, depending on accu- 
mulated filth, crowding in dwellings and workshops, the closeness of courts, imper- 
fect supplies of water, and the want of efficient sewers. The high temperature of 
the summer of 1846, in which the mean thermometer ranged from 0°2 to 7°7 above 
the average during ten weeks out of thirteen, accelerated the decomposition, and in- 
creased the virulence of these effluvial poisons, as well as of the diseases which they 
promote. Once grown epidemic, the diseases continued to rage during the rest of 
the year. Thus the mortality of 1846 may be accounted for. If it took place in 
obedience to any cyclical law, or to a general cause acting simultaneously in Asia and 
Europe, the great fact remains, that the deaths were nearly twice as numerous in ill- 
constructed towns, where the poison is concentrated, as in the country, where it is 
diluted and destroyed by the fresh air. 

The precise degree of influence which the various agencies have in causing the 
high mortality of towns, is not easily determined. Opinions differ as to what frac- 
tion of the suffering and death is to be set down to the want of water or of sewerage 
—crowded lodgings, narrow streets, ill-ventilated workshops—the destitution of 
skilful medical advice—the neglect of children—doses of opium and overflowings of 
quackery—slaughterhouses and rank churchyards. Similar discrepancies of opinion 
existed formerly as to the causes of the ill-health and inefficiency of the navy. Down 
to the end of the last century the loss of life in our shipping was immense. The first 
fleet of the East India Company, out of 528, lost 100 men before and 5 after land- 
ing, in the voyage of seven months to the Cape of Good Hope. Anson, in three 
ships, lost 626 men out of 961 in ten months after leaving England. The men had 
scurvy, dysenteries, putrid fevers; their limbs dropped off, they swooned and died. 
In the year 1780 the Channel Fleet sent 11,732 sick to Haslar Hospital; 1,457 
had scurvy, 240 dysentery, 5,539 fever. At that time, Sir James Saumarez said, 
*‘ neither the ships nor men could keep the sea more than two monthsf.’’ Captain 
Cook left Deptford in 1772 with 112 men, sailed round the world, and returned in 


* Seventh Report, 8vo., pp. 332-3. 
t+ Cited by Sir Gilbert Blane, Diss. vol. i. p. 18, 
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three years with the loss of only four men by accidents, and one by disease. Cook, 
in a paper read before the Royal Society, described the means which he employed to 
secure the health of his crew; the care which was taken in the selection of a vessel, 
in drying and ventilating, in providing good provisions, antiscorbutics, and an 
abundant supply of fresh water. In the third voyage the men were equally healthy. 
After some years had elapsed, and a reform of the Naval Administration*, the prin- 
ciples established by Cook were carried out by the Admiralty, and the health of the 
navy was raised to a satisfactory standard. In Parry’s three voyages of a year and a 
half and two years’ duration, only seven men died out of 334. The annual mortality 
in the last voyage was 0°5 per cent. Cook did not wait till it had been settled how 
much of the sickness at sea was caused respectively by bad ships, dirty water, rotten 
provisions, the want of ventilation and of lemon juice. He procured, amidst great 
difficulties, al/ that he believed was requisite to the health of the men. The experi- 
ment, though not an experimentum crucis, as applied to any one cause, was successful. 
It did not solve a physiologicai problem, but it saved the men’s lives. If the general 
measures for the health of towns announced are proceeded with, they will no doubt be 
as successful as the similar measures introduced into the navy, and crowned in Cook 
by the award of the Royal Society in the last century. He who raises the industrious 
population of this many-citied kingdom to the natural standard of health, will confer 
a greater service than Cook on the country; and will indeed be parens ac deus 
salutis nostre, if according to Pliny, deus est mortali, juvare mortalem ; et hec ad 
a@lernam gloriam via, 


* M‘Culloch’s Statistics of the British Empire. 


Deaths in the Metropolis from all Causes, eaclusive of Violent and 
Sudden Deaths. 





umber of Weeks...... ls 2. By 4, 5. 6. dis os Oe OM a ite AOS ese iiarotale 





(i een J | a | a | nc | 


{1844 | 910) 992] 879) 909° 943, 949/1,006] 877]1,011) 954 [1,150 1,526 1,170) 13,076 
utumn Quarter { 1845 | 801| 759] 750' 763) 905| 917] 918] 883] 938) 928] 947. 918} 887/ 11,314 
1846 | 858! 872| 798| 872; 938) 912] 889! 937| 918 /1,020)1,111,1,214 1214) 12,543 





mercer ae 


| | | | | SO | Mm 


1844 | 54:6) 51°6| 48°6 9 46°1) 44-2 | 43°8 | 49-9 | 44°5 | 376 | 31°7 | 28-2 | 37:0 | 33:4} 42°4 
eanTempertare 1845 | 55:0! 47°7| 52°9 | 45°9 48-9 | 47-2 | 44-8 | 45-5 | 46-1 | 42-4 | 39°2 | 43°6 | 40-1] 46-1 
1846 | 53°5.) 56°4| 50°5) 491 432 | 491) 44-1 | 478 | 45°8 | 32-0 | 35°9 | 29:9 | 36°3, 442 





























Deaths Registered in the Four Quarters of the Eight Years 1839-1846, 
in 115 of the Districts of England and Wales. 





1839. | 1840. | 1841. | 1842. | 1843. | 1844, | 1845. | 1846. 











March ............ | 42,258] 46,206] 46,809| 44,746| 43,620| 45,965] 49,874| 43,708 


Es cess cals 41,120| 41,903] 38,961] 38,441] 40,216 | 38,851] 40,729] 43,582 
September ........ 37,189 | 39,387] 35,899| 39,249] 36,815] 38,782] 36,008! 51,235 
ala senacta ihe 41,598| 44,044| 39,165 | 39,544] 42,448] 43,918] 39,178] 52,905 











J COT ee ai se 162,165 |171,490 |160,834 |161,980 |163,099 |167,516 |165,789 | 191,430 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 115 of the Districts of England (including 
Principal Towns), showing the Number of Deaths Registered in the Quarters enc 
December of the Four Years 1843-44-45-46. 












































Deaths Registered in the Deaths Registered in 1 
Parts of Quarters ending Dec. 3lst. Parts of Quarters ending Dec.3 
pee Popula- }-———_____________ Popula- 
Divisions and Hen Vicars. Divisions and tea Years. 
Districts. c Districts. . 
1843. | 1844. | 1845. | 1846. 1843. | 1844. | 1845. |] 
Metropolis*. North Midland 
West Districts..| 301,326 | 1,944 | 1,987 | 1,694 | 1,826 Division. 
North Districts. .| 366,303 | 2,408 | 2353 | 1,908 | 23356 || Leicester ...... 78 lee ES 
Central Districts] 374,759 | 2,738 | 2,491 | 2,260 | 2,390 || Lincoln ...... oa me eg Ie Be 
East Districts ..| 398,247 | 3,199 | 2.9.9 | 2,638 | 2,901 || Nottingham... Paral) oho | gas | py 
South Districts. . oD em yess 3; Ree ees Derby ; ; is a ; 35,015 260 210 188 
Total teenies « 1,915,104 13,986 13,606 11,695 13,038 ieee 034,771 1,450 1,484 1,257 
South Eastern North Western 
_ Division. Division. 
Maidstone...... S250.) (208) 204 the bel 262) Geacteare sac. 95,672 | 534| 474| 487 
Brighton........ 46,742 232 302 241 375 || Macclesfield .. 56,018 307 344 293 
Isle of Wight .. 42,547 LOY. 235 167 201 || Great Brough- 


Portsea Island... 53,036 338 34] 347 380 | ton “includi 49,085 287 263 235 
Winchester ....] 23,044] 132] 152] 961 163 |! Chester).....0 : 
















































































Windsor........ 20,002 | 78) 198 | 86"| 87 Lice pnah «an. 293,054 | 1,855 | 2,130 | 1,981 | ! 
en eal See rons ener West Derby “e 
Totalwaycce 218,181 | 1,230 | 1,827 | 1,122 | 1,463 || (adjoining 88,652 | 625| 814| 674 
: Liverpool) .. apc me. 
South Midland Blackburn .... 75,091 462 577 435 
Division. Presto. oc cons. 77,189 459 429 902 
St Alllbanissvenen 17,051 Gf 94 79 9] Bickchuelahe eats 60,577 309 329 4\4 
Wycombe...... 34,150 | 192) 198) lag ph 1 pases 77,496 | 439 | 445 | 439 
Oxtornder. ee. 19,701 85 103 90 SO OM ole mienieiaee eae 97,519 624 621 | 822 
Northampton .. 28, 10% 174 }8t 140 TSt ll Widen scrssaca. 66,032 523 371 402 
Bediordese on. 5 bls 07. 220) 208 131 327 || Prescott ...... 43,739 223 237 290 | 
Cambridge ../.) O645s) 2th) TARP WL) 15) iGhanten 2. 3,736 | 638 iy es 
—|- = =>—=| = -|| Manchester....} 192,408 438 BY 413 |. 
Tote 155,225 | 956| yoo) 6848121 ll salford 70228 2B Vv 325 gol 
ASHtOM «250. ¢. 73,964 VO yl2 Vile 
Eastern Division. — | — — -|- -———- | _—--+ 
Colchester...... 17,790 | U4] 122 Sot | M2 tb Fatah. < onan 1,530,460 | 10,340 [11,050 | 10,547 [1 
ipenicl i Aaa es 25,254 }47 135 145 212 York Division 
OLWACHIss.cc15.5 61,845 279 466 305 36] ¢ Uw Le Lee 4 
Vermette. y 031 | tod | ies | 100 | jag || Shettield ...... a sR eae — 
meres I * = _|| Huddersfield .. 07,140 / 93 / v/ 
or aE aa ll Halifax... 00... 109,175 | 562] 596] — 698 
Total 2 ee Iggg2t | 694) $87) 68 | Bog || MaNaxs------) 1 1 809 | Ba | ua 
ae a Leeds& Hunslett} 163,667 | 1,070 103 oul 
ie a anit ee 41130} 3lc | Bld]; 26) | | 
Devizes ........ 29,130 | 182} 109} 102} 137 |} York ....-.-e. sical Pee Vl a, 
Dorchester...... 23,380 | 146 95 95 135 eS ee oe atl save mere, 
Beer 315333 | 295 | Iv4] 203 | 267 || Total ........ 691,131] 4,089 | 4,318 | 4,2ie 
St. lihomas ss.c. 47,105 223 217 183 276 || Northern Division 
Plymouth ...... 36,527 22 279 180 306 || Sunderland .... 16,226 307 269} 3878 
Redruth ea... 48,062 | 219} Bll} 183) 265 || Gateshead ....] 38,747} 261] 214} 215 
as 3 sees aot 8 yee soe ae zy Ty nemouth.... 55,025.| 276] 267 | 820 
AULD ieteteteleletesetelens yee 2 4/ 42 2 Vewceastle-on- i = He S, : 
: 850 | 423 | 374]. 434 
———-|- - -———_|——-|| Tyne........ “1, 
Totale,.noues 327,869 | 1,954 | 1,991 | 1,501 | 2,069 Il Cattiste ........ 36,084] 230} 204] 188] | 
nue Cockermouth,. 35,676 159 164 173 | 
Western Division. Kendal scans. os 34,694 149 160 213 
Bristol. eee 64,298 518 923, 363 47] ore! Sea |. ee 
Chitose eee 66,233 395 335 378 403 || Motal ......55 328,902 | 1,805 | 1,652 ; 1,916 
Stroud ;. dane goon) } 18h) Tea he Wb ar ‘ . 
Chelt hat 22) 97 222 Y. 22 : LOm. é 
Be euemn 7 a A as ( : Abergavenny .. 50,834 277 264 os) | | 
Hereford........ 34,427 194 87 165 199 ¥ aoe : 7 
Shrewsbury ....} 21,529} 135 | 166 99 | 151 || Pontypool ....{ 25,037 | 89 | 124} 168 
Worcester...... 977130 | 170] Jao | 149 | 9g || Merthyr Tydvil) 52,864) 372) 459 | B34" 
Kidderminster..| 29,408} 145] leg | 158] 145 || Newtown ...... 25,958 99 97 | 128 
Dudley.......... gco2s} 414] 697 | 475] 7468 || Wrexham...... 39,542 | 209) I8t | 177 | 
Walsall sachs 34.9741 150] 179 | 225 | 300 )| Holywell ...... 40,787 | 196 | 228] 16s i 
Wolverham pton 30,729 74 489 AG4 630 || Anglesey ...... 33,108 ]44 145 1638 
olstanton....| 32,669 | 179| 200} 371] 327) . = aa a | 
Birmingham....| 138187 | 998] 964] 7771 1,341 Total ........ 273,127 | 1,386 | 1,503 | 1,091 
Astoin, mene 50,928 |. 307} B26] 230] “44g || Pitto, exclu.) > to7 jean 
Coventry........ 31.028] i9i] 244} 193] 225 sive of the -/ 4,664,589 | 28,512 | 30,262 | 27,483 | oy 
° i" Wc. ale Metropolis | ty 
Otale oc. nies. 776,002 | 4,658 | 5,123 | 4,212 | 6,052 || Grand Total..| 6,579,698 | 42,448 | 43,918 | 39,178 | VF 





* Wandsworth District is included in the return for the Metropolis. 

t The last quarter in the Metropolis ended December 26th, 1846. , 

+ The former District of Leeds is now divided into the districts of Leeds and Hunslet, both included i 
present return, 
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Quarters ending 
December. 
‘AUSES OF DEATH. CAUSES OF DEATH. 
1843. |} 1844.| 1845. | 1846. 

Sa gene A ae 13,936 | 13,656 {11,695 |13,033 || 111, Cephalitis.......... 
FIED CAUSES ........ 13,826 |13,619 11,631 |12,986 POE ee oi 
I. Zymotic (or Epi- Bavalysis) 2.000340 
Bio. ee ) 2,946 |2.991 |2,724 |2,198 Convulsions........ 
and Contagious) {| 5 pe. Joo Gsboon THe 
Ditcases 3. & ot Hea oo teatectess 
Epilepsia. ets ¢ 
; Wivewacily we. ek ce 
SPORADIC DISEASES. Delirium Tremens.. 
|. Dropsy, Cancer, and ] i of Brain, y 

other Diseases of x ‘ EAN Scan ete reas ese Sr 
me Ca on va { 1,418 | 1,388 | 1,069 | 1,272 || IV. Bouse OO COCEe! 
Se LEC ae es ee Pe ae 
I. Diseases of theBrain e! is Bronchitis. .i.'. <a 
Spinal Marrow | 2,080 | 2,001 [1,727 | 1,959 BLCOMEY.« astnelseralats ae 
Nerves,and Senses Poe: af Ne 
’, Diseases of the {AUTO ONE RS SUDO Ue 
puss gna of tne ( 4,440 | 4,265 | 3,567 | 4,318 Ud tae ae 

other Organs o : 

Ae eae sumption...... 

: Bib csevsct unetioat t} 8381 | 474] 417] 572 |) y Besse of Lange, 6 
9 ene Blood Vessels § ; aaa eaten * 
(| TEE ESE OCS Si @ ie ae al ns imme | eames. ik br) NO ea eer 
mach, Liver, and (| 1,002 | 884 | 875 } 1,042 ecceee ot Heart &e. 
| ther Organs of y Vi. pig AE eee eis 

Disestion .:.... 2 RUG RULE SISO ISO 
i. Di- ae the Kid- 89} 101] 140] 14) ee Bact s te J 
DEP En Ciena ob eG Cant) Meaney a SE Ot: MR BS Seay Para fe UO UE aioe resi 
. Childbirth, Diseases oe ge Tabes Mesenterica. . 
SFiire Uterus, Bers M45) | 173i IAL |. 227 press IB eens: 
Ram ae SCIECS. al 5 soy. arerayinayas 
I B pis E o Ulceration (of In- a 
Bee rene ones, 70 94 89 125 testines; wey 
OBIS OC. 6S: one ? 
Hernia 0 ICR c 
(ells data 3 i Colic or tens... 
' aa a ee bikie: 6 16} 35] 50 Intussusception .. 
BOMVALC. 1.2... 00.0.0 980} 898] 519 | 651 Br OUane nse nhe 
1. Violence,Privation, } 30) vs 36 eames sevens 
and Intemperance f ANS be 323. 4 Benicd é ey 
AiSeColll epee 
Disease of Pancreas 
Hepatitis . 
‘Small Pox .......... 114] 571 | 106] 42 Bee pecans 8 
Measles ............ 456} 335 | 927 | 105 Se Set ee 
Scariatina Wate seeclne Bs 71|3 872} 269 32% Discacaok Spleen 3 
Hooping Cough .. 463 | 277 | 507 | 363 Wit. Neot P aE 
9 hee 127 | Joo} s2l 6d : Tahoe Been DD 
BOD So 3s sins nice 87) 5% be 46 61 Diabe we oe tee 
* Lie Wire er 263} lyy| 199} 331 Oe EES 
WVSENUCLY. .)..6.0,.5 «6 0.2 103 3A 25 43 Stone Tig the ae 
(NG) CTE eee ace ey 5 il 15 SiPGLieD Soo 
fo Be eevee ees 6 ee a % Disease of Kidneys, | 
Remittent Fever... lo 12 FW eri wait ai cc y 
Mypnus :..s.6....- 460 885 | 353 | 619 Vidi. child a“ TIERS COR 
gi ibelas SEN eae 67 106 7Z 106 Oeari jap Laan Soars 
ae deed amt OS Rees ges es 

' 4 sire ete eae. ete aye. oe &ec 

- Inflammation...... 40 BYP < ° Liste e scenes 
Hazmorrhage ||... ay ae 0 30 IX, a Ae poueenee 
> Ae ee 3r6 | 837 | 134 | 170 Disease of Joints, | 
a. O.COM coir 30) 30 20 13 Re 2 i 

Ch) CUB OE Sean Ree 52 2 3 ‘a FO a epee 
Mortification ....., 651 ¢ 27. 47 ay Carvin ele \ichs s+. 
Purpura 4 8 5 Perma 2.206 tee 
eee cS ee ee 6 * J ¥ te ioh oroliel shelale sanrerars 
a OF) 7 |. OR it oe ee 
Cancei tale bea Os aheenit 144] 157] 206] 9247 Disease of Skin, &c, 
Pumout PUD OS br 8 4 I om eee Ta OV Awe Pie). 355s. 
- sis atte, eo ae ciate ae 13 10 13 14 || Xtl. Intemperance...... 

ODS 340 65 sgs.a0 a0 172 | 164] 186] 255 Privatiom sersne so. 
@evility............ 24/0 | 281 | 246] 301 Violent Deaths 
Malformations .... 30) 17 a4 46 +: 
Sudden Deaths *,.../} 170] 186] 82 93 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 
Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 











Causes, in the Quarters ending December of the Four Years, 1843-44—-45-46. 


Causes not specified 


* Inquests in which the cause of death was not assigned, 
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Quarters ending 














December, 

1848. | 1844. | 1845. | 1846. 
152 | 160 | 142] 148 
A7\\ 842); 800) |) e442 
DAO SMW 27z20 oA 
235 2850) 213 | 267 
768 | 699 | 450] 548 

7 4 6 4) 
] oie) ae { 
36 54 68 77 
22 14 340 18 
21 20 33 42 
18s) AZ 127 |. hes 
14 V7, 27 33 
26 30 10 14 
236 | 394] 59} i 
22 30 43 
1,729 | 1,405 | 1,13 a 
30) 86 43 
320 | 866 | 190 ais 

1,771 | 1,676 | 1,382 | 1,685 

192 |} 266} 145] 186 
14 30 22 26 
9 lo ND) 16 

308} 429 376 | 530 

270 a a 103 

yor |§ 1d 0 23 

239 )y 184} M4] dig 
20 29 45 55 

136} 101 162 | 177 
hl 1 10 5 
21 24 29 26 
32 20 30 36 
21 27 22 47 
33 29 16 34 
6 fo} 6 9 
6) 6 12 3 
6 9 16 13 
80 52 Vi} 20) 

ae 1 ] ‘ 
17 23 54 50 

24 34 2Y ayy 
83 | 108} Iz 194 
2 2 4 4 
10 5 lI 1 
z Bola 1 
5 lu 2 3 
3 4 6 3 
j 9 1] 8 
1] 12 20 Ils 
56 60 80 | 307 
95 | 12) 95] 163 
4 ane 7 6 
5 9 8 7 
39 43 31 5] 
PSE 3 Q 
27 43 46 67 

4l 51 40 55 
4 ] 3 k 
] 2 1 9 
Sol tiga laps 
a ] 3 8 
6 4 13 17 

980 | Sys] 5149] 681 
to) 10 23 24 
at HO 6 15 

28] 394] 299] 397 

110 37 64 47 
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REVENUE. 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quariers ending 5th January, 1846 and 1847 ; showing the Increase 
or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 373 of vol. ix.) 





Years ending 5th January. 
Sources of Revenue. 


























1846. 1847, Increase. | Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
CS OCNTS 18,105,206 | 18,310,865 205,659 be 
le aed ere aae 12,177, F124) 3230245250 344,138 ee 
SCR ee a re (,400.1 14 6,931,414 ick 220,700 
SCS ee eee 4,223,842 4,272,408 48,566 whe 
Brperey VAS) .eicasasss.scenesoe 5,026,570 5,395,391 368,821 
MRS ECVE CE: 21S tesdstsbaneeceneves 731,000 816,000 85,000 
MRO WEY LATIOS:.cylsiiccvsdagevecsneeis 120,000 120,000 a 
Miscellaneous ..............0000 120,317 317,090 196,773 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 47,656,161 | 48,684,418 | 1,248,957 220,700 
wine Money. .i6i0.....cc.00s0. 1,142,924 667,644 inf 475,280 
Imprest and other Moneys. 323,944 192,547 a 131,397 
Repayments of Advances.... 1,478,959 1,070,411 nee 408,548 
Total Income........ 50,601,988 | 50,615,020 | 1,248,957 | 1,235,925 
Dedwet Decrease! 5....45, 2.88. o cee 1,235,925 
Inerease On: the. Wear 205 iiicccsncesfasssone ts 13,032 





Quarters ending 5th January. 
Sources of Revenue. 














1846. 1847, Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ e £ 
I MECOINS, <i), cseidessnstessaccsrsesvse 4,354,789 4,514,721 159,932 Eck 
Cocos cso ccciedecesssssssnsdnes F0o8,007 3,608,155 269,318 seb 
DEMME o.oo... scscscedsnscssacswece 1,792,402 1,740,687 na 51,715 
Sohal lee 1,876,051 1,909,899 33,848 sae 
| eg dad 8, eae ee 386,985 450,219 63,254 
Meet MICE... o.oo sccseeleecsessess 189,000 203,000 14,000 
BOWE LaTid.,.....ccccsccceseverove 25,000 30,000 5,000 ave 
Miscellaneous ..........0...000.- 68,612 29,657 see 38,955 
| Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 12,031,676 | 12,486,338 | 545,332 | 90,670 
mina Money .................. 300,859 dos fh 300,859 
Imprest and other Moneys 64,084 31,884 et 32,200 
Repayments of Advances .... 404,179 302,449 wh 101,730 
Total Income........ 12,800,798 | 12,820,671 | 545,332 | 525,459 
Dedwet Decrease s.028 sad eee 525,459 
Increase on the Quarter... sees 19,873 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 5th Jan., 1847, was 12,834,667/.; the 
total charge upon it was 8,024,456/.; leaving a surplus of 4,810,2112. 
The amount of Exchequer Bills issued to mect the charge on the Con- 
solidated fund for the quarter ending 10th Oct., 1846, and paid off 
out of the growing produce of that fund for the quarter ending 5th Jan., 
1847, after deducting 650,000/. paid off out of the Sinking Fund, was 
17,4837. 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with the Ra 
of Duty on Foreign and Colonial Wheat, during each Week of the Fourth Quart 
of 1846; together with the Average Prices for the whole Quarter .—( Continued fro 
p. 387A, vol. ix.) 


Duties on Whe: 










Wheat. Barley. e. | Beans. | Peas. Date of per Quarter, 
aes en ns —— —|Certificates) ———___—_—_—_ 
Returns of preced- Fror 


received at Aggregate ing Prices.| From | Britis 
the Corn | Weekly pei Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | regulating | Foreign | Posses 
Office, |Average| Weeks | Average |Average |Average|Average |Average | Duties for} Coun- | sions 
1846. eae the Week | tries. | outo 
ensuing. Europ 

















vy eeks ending 
1846, Se We, Silas en Gs Sed. Saad 
Get. wade. 116A, OulbO. 14 a6. -8 4 7 0 
10.| 6610] 52 4137 2 7 5 0 
17.1] 69101 64 9138 8 5 aS 
94.16010| 56 0| 40 2 9 a % 
31 :|61 9) 67-9 | 41 8 1 4 0 
Nov. ole: Bl 59-91 44 6 4 0 
14./ 61 5160 61 44 6 0 4 0 
21.159 8| 6011 | 4211 4 A 10 
98.169 0| 6010/42 9 0 AO 
Dee. <5 |. 60--Feh 71 Ao. 14 4 sip 
19...1 60 She0 ia | 49 1 0 4 %0 
19. | 69 101 59 1 | 48 11 8 4 0 
6 16) 6160 01 45 8 6 £°0 
‘oe 50-467 421-41 OF Ab aAd 48. 7 r "i 


the Quarter 


foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months endit 
_ 10th October, 5th November, and 5th December, 18463; the Quantities upon wht 
Duties have been paid for Home Consumption during the same Months ; and the Quay 
tities remaining in Bond at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 374, vol. ix.) 








WHEAT. 














Months imported. Paid Duty. In Bond at the Montii’s end. ,. 
ending, | |__| - | 
Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign | Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total, |. 

1846 qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
10th Oct.| 66,269] 13,124] 79,393 1,208 | 18,679 | 14,887 96,518 | 2,480 98,99¢ 
5th Nov.| 39,386 4,735 | 44,121) 12,749 4,637 | 17,386 112,412 2,578 114,990 
5th Dec. | 87,455 9,912} 97,867) 45,451 | 10,999 | 56,450 140,191 1,490 141,68) 


















































WHEAT-FLOUR. 
/ 
Months Imported. Paid Duty. In Bond at the Month’s end. |i 
(SING ON gee ea ee pe 
Foreign. | Colonial.) Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
1846 ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. cwts. ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. 


10th Oct.| 189,173 | 155 902 | 345,075 | 1,81] | 165,572 | 167,383 | 224,798 | 4,750 | 229,644 
Sth Nov.| 49,099] 82828] 131,927] 16,094] 80,340] 98,434 | 250,726 | 7,260 | 267,994 
Sth Dec. | 85,424 | 90,862 | 176,286] 89,122] 88,154| 177,276 | 245,705 | 9,968 | 256,67 
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CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 17th October, the 14th November, and 
the 12th December, 1846.—(Continued from p. 375, vol. ix.) 





Issut DePARTMENT, 


Weeks ending, 


17th Oct, 1846. | 14th Nov. 1846. | 12th Dec. 1846. 











£ £ 




















£ 
Notes issued eooeeceoeesnee ee oo 2048 Oe 28,741 645 28,246,295 28,410,735 
Government Debt .....e.ccccvcceses 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Oiher Securities .. 2.2.0... 00s SOOO a6 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ...........2-- 12,122,882 11,739,837 11,935,818 
MM VEY DUIHON . 05 cies ee ee os ss weer te 2,618,763 2,506,458 2,474,917 
‘Total ..sseeeeee 28,741,645 28,246,295 28,410,735 


Banzine DEPARTMENT. 








Proprietors’ Capital .....+seceseveee 14,553,000 14,558,000 14,553,000 
ES ae ee ee ee a Seofeleta rere 3,432,359 3,474,506 3,487,378 
Pablic Deposits... ....+0.ceecesevees §,356,260 Cusine 9,185,471 
BIC Deposits no... cece secs ceecescs 9,084,274 7,995,422 7,991,126 
Seven Day and other Bills ........% 982,438 972,112 886,995 

TOS <csca new 33,408,331 33,172,917 36,053,970 














Government Securities, including Dead 12,808,119 12,808,119 12,807,417 

Weight Annuities ..% 6.2... 2st 4% 2 
ET: SECUTALICS a1 isa Osos 8 se sole 0's 12,788,939 12,525,905 13,879,960 
BME Rc adare Sista cist a\e aleve ¢)0/0. 2 obese oid 7,409,870 7 836,335 8,623,815 
Gold ‘and Silver Coin... ...6.262.0 e008 401,403 602,458 742,778 
HE Oat cre) val sietere 33,408,331 33,772,817 36,053,970 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending 10th October, Tih November, and 5th December, 
1846.—(Continued from p. 875, vol. ix.) 
















10th Oct, 7th Novy. 5th Dec. 








Banks. 1846. 1846. 1846, 
England—Private TAIN ES:| ales a reso 4,666,865 4,808,288 4,598,194. 
Bak. pe ey coe See A 3,289,051 3,304,540 3,188,675 

‘otland—Chartered, rivate, and 2 
- Joint Stock Bahan ony } 3,065,155 8,765,264 3,996,861 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland............ 4,184,575 4,431,000 4,375,035 
Privat d Joint Stock : 
eee ee me "ee \ 3,066,980 3,405,825 3,464,505 








Dace ar8 otal oles ois 18,872,626 19,714,917 19,623,270 
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BANKRUPTCY. 


An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in each 
Month of the Quarter ending December 31, 1846; showing the Counties 
and Branches of Industry in which they have occurred.—(Continued 
JSrom p. 376, vol. ix.) 
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4 SE We : ae || ee Ss 
Qo} o o ° o 
oe er ee ha = a a =| 
Metropolisics cicero: 7| 16} 17 Agriculture and connected 
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Bedford ccc nciant Al oe PORMOIS, cicada on cngenicdneoneecemaae dec uamel 
CBRE Wa satunseibolcusinces 1 Agricultural Implement \ Ree 
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QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


OY THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


MAY, 1847. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Statistical Society of London. 
Session 1846-7. 


In presenting the annual financial statement of the Society’s affairs, 
duly audited, the Council have few explanatory observations to offer. 
The number of Fellows at the commencement of the present official 
year is precisely the same as at the commencement of the last, viz., 412 ; 
the number of withdrawals during the past year having been 10, and 
of deaths 5; while the number of elections has been 15. The income 
of the Society therefore remains the same, but the vear’s collections 
have fallen rather under the average, both in compositions and sub- 
scriptions. At our present rate of expenditure, however, this trifling 
fluctuation can give us no uneasiness; for we have a clear £100 per 
annum beyond the necessary outlay. But while there has been 
an unusual expenditure of £61 4s. in local investigations, and the 
abstraction of their results, and £63 3s. 4d. in the purchase of furni- 
ture and fixtures for the present apartments of the Society (of which 
latter sum one-half will be returned at the expiration of the term for 
which these apartments are held), there has not been paid in, during 
t.< past year, the common proportion of compositions. The conse- 
quence is, that, leaving the realized property of the Society untouched, 
there re-appears in the past year’s account the balance of about £100 
against the Society, which formed a constant feature in its annual 
statement until Jast year, when it was obliterated by an excess of 
collections, This sum is much less than the recoverable arrears of 
subscriptions unpaid, down to the same date; but the Council hope to 
see it extinguished in the course of the present year from a much 
| more secure source than those arrears, viz., by the economy recently 
| effected in the expenditure of the Society, which, in rent, printing, 
) and advertising, is seen to be no less than £80 per annum less than 
, that of past years. This sum will supply the means of completely 
| extinguishing the adverse balance, if no expenditure take place during 
| the current year on new local investigations. This calculation allows, 
| however, £20 for the library; and the Council hope in future years to 
| be enabied to apply a much more liberal sum to augment its collection 
of books, so as ultimately to render it a complete library of statistical 
| science. 
| VOL. X. PART If. H 
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The statistical data respecting the population of Whitechapel, 
collected by the Committee, which arose out of a donation by Mr. 
Hallam, towards an investigation into the state of the poorer classes of 
the Metropolis, have been subjected to a careful and elaborate analysis, 
which establishes some very valuable results; and the whole, in the 
shape of a report to the Council, will be brought before the Society at 
an early meeting. Though indisposed to make any large grant at 
present, for further local investigations, the Council felt themselves 
justified in placing in the hands of their Secretaries so small a sum as 
£5, to be expended in procuring a statistical account of the existing 
provisions for the education of the poorer classes in a large portion of 
the coal and iron district of South Staffordshire; one of those regions, 
which, presenting the phenomenon of a rapidly augmenting population, 
without apparently any commensurate progress in civilization, seems 
to have peculiar claims upon our attention. The contemplated returns 
have already been obtained, and an abstract of them is in preparation, 
to be submitted to you with other authentic data, illustrative of the 
same subject, at an early period. 


Our monthly meetings, as you are well aware, have never been 


wanting in interest; thanks to the efforts of individual Fellows,— 
efforts which have been greatly promoted by the facilities of publica- 
tion afforded by the Journal. The papers on “‘ The Prevalence and 
alleged Increase of Scrofula,” by Benjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S.; on 
“The Duration of Life of Sovereigns,” by W. A. Guy, Esq., M.D., 
Hon. See.; on “ The Statistics of Prussia,” by the Chevalier Hebeler, 
his Prussian Majesty’s Consul-General; on ‘* The Accounts of the 
Bank of England,” by J. T. Danson, Esq., F.S.S.; and on “ The 
Municipal Institutions and Criminal Justice of the Metropolis,” by 
Joseph Fletcher, Hsq., Hon. Sec., present each the results of labours, 
as serious as could have been undertaken by a Committee of the 


Society, at a great expense; and the promise of individual exertion for: 


the current year is yet greater. From one of our ablest contributors 
during the past year, the Council lament, however, that death has 
deprived us of all hope of future aid; Mr. James Butler Williams, 
the talented and public-spirited Author of the paper on “The Prin- 
ciples of Railway Management,” having died at Edinburgh on the 
10th of February last. 

Appended is the balance-sheet for the year, as examined and 
approved by the Auditors. 
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Vital Statistics of the Hast India Company's Armies in India, European 
and Native. By Lizut.-Cotonet W. 1. Syxes, Vice-President of 
the Royal Soctety. 


IT may premise, that the whole of the following data are supplied 
from official sources in India ; and the systematic manner in which, it 
would appear, the facts have ‘been for so many years collected and re- 
corded in India, affords a satisfactory guarantee, barring graphic errors, 
of the general accuracy of the record ; indeed the absolute necessity 
that exists for every regiment accounting for every soldier upon its 
rolls, and the frequently-recurring periodical musters, render mistakes 
extremely difficult; and I can, from my experience as-an Adjutant 
and Commanding-Officer, unhesitatingly express my conviction that 
non-effective men in the Indian army could not escape observation. 

I propose to arrange the documents now submitted to the Society — 
in three distinct classes or sections. Ist. The Vital Statistics of the 


Bombay Native Army, at every age from 20 to 52, for the vears 1842-. 
1843, and 1844. Ondly. The Vital Statistics of the Indian Army, 


European and Native, from 1825 to 1844, both inclusive. And, ardly. 
The Vital Statistics of the Pension Establishments of the Native 
Armies of the three Presidencies. 

The first class of documents was drawn up by the Military Audi- 
tor-General in Bombay, General Barr, with a view to determine the 
effect of the climate of Scinde upon the health of the troops employed 
in that province. The second class of documents results from an order 
of the House of Commons, upon the motion of Mr. Hume; and the 


third class forms part of the periodical returns made from the Govern- . 


ments of India to the India House. The returns of the first and second 
classes comprise also the sickness and invaliding of the troops. 

I cannot enter upon my subject without expressing, in the strongest 
manner, my obligations to our valuable coadjutor, Mr. Neison, who, 
with that indefatigable perseverance, love of his subject, and readiness 
to oblige, of which he has already given us so many proofs, has labo-_ 
riously ‘worked out for me the tables which I shall have to notice. 

The original returns of the first class, for the years 1842-3 and 
1844, independently of the sickness, mortality, and invaliding of the 
soldiers from the ages of 20 to 52, of every regiment of the Bombay 
army, exhibit also all casualties fon desertions, discharges, transfers, 
&e., together with the country and caste of every soldier, the station 


at which the regiment was located for each year, and the dates of arri- . 


val and departure. A distinct return is made for the troops serving in 
Scinde. As these Returns, from their lengthened and elaborate character, 
may not be adapted for the pages of the Society’s Journal, I have deemed 
this explanation of their character called for: the more so, as I have 
reason to believe that returns.of this kind are unique, whether relating | 
to the India Company's Army or the Royal troops serving in India. 
Even the reduced tables, arranged for every age, are adapted rather 
for the closet than for detailed ‘explanation at a public meeting. 
shall confine my notices, therefore, to an enumeration of the tables, 
and the final results of the whole ‘Army for each year, and the mean 
results for the three years. Table I. gives the absolute mortality of 
the Bombay Army at every year of age from 20 to 52, for the years 


a 
ae 
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1842-3 and 1844. The total number of men in the year 1842 was 
32,727, and the deaths 1,070, or 3°2 per cent. per annum. In 18438 
the troops numbered 32,464, and the deaths 871, or 2°7 per cent. In 
1844 the numbers were 33,970, and the deaths 732, or 2°25 per cent.; 
the deaths in all cases being inclusive of those from cholera. Table II. 
works out the per centage mortality of the preceding table, at each 
age; showing that the maximum mortality was 6:25 per cent. in the 
year 1842, at the age of 5J, while the two following years at that age 
gave respectively only 2°33 per cent. and 2°44 per cent.; the minimum 
at any age was 0°92 at the age of 50, in the year 1844, while in the 
preceding years it was respectively 3°64 and 5-93 at that age. Table 
III. results from Table IT., and gives the mean mortality of the aggregate 
numbers at each age for three years. The mean maximum was at the 
age of 51, being 3°78 per cent.; the mean minimum being 2°20 per 
cent. at the age of 37. Table IV. gives the mortality of the troops 
serving in Scinde as distinguished from the mortality of the troops 
serving in other parts of the territory under the Bombay Government. 
The per centage is struck at every age of life, and upon the averages 
for quinquennial periods of life. At every age the mortality is found 
to be considerably enhanced, the mean maximum being 4°95 per cent. 
between the ages of 41 to 45, inclusive, the per centage for the ages 51 
and 52 being nearly the same; the mean minimum 3°64 between the 
ages of 46 and 50, inclusive ; and the mean of the whole mortality of 
the troops serving in Scinde, 4°33 per cent. 

Table V. gives the mortality of the troops who did not serve in 
Scinde, drawn up on principles similar to Table LV. The maximum mean — 
mortality was 3°12 per cent. between the ages of 46 and 50 inclusive; 
the minimum, 1°81 per cent. between the ages of 36 and 40 inclusive ; 
and the mean mortality of all ages, for the whole period, is 1:97 per cent. 

It is hence shown that the healthiness of the native troops of the 
Bombay army, serving under their own Presidency, is nearly equal, 
according to Colonel Tulloch, to that of the health of the British 
troops at Malta, 1°87, and superior to that of the British troops at 
Gibraltar, 2°20, and the health of the troops serving in Canada, 2°00 
per cent., and far superior to the health of the troops in the Ionian 
Islands, 2°83 per cent. It will be shown, however, that where the 
mortality of the Bombay army is deduced from a lengthened period, it 
is very much less than 1:97 per cent. Table VI. is based on the total 
column of Table I., and exhibits the mean of the Tables TV. and V., and 
gives the mortality of the whole Bombay army, whether serving in 
Scinde or elsewhere, for three years, for every age, and for quinquen- 
nial periods of life; the means being struck upon the accumulated 
_ totals of three years at each age. The mean maximum is 3°25 per 
cent. between the ages of 46 and 50, inclusive; the mean minimum 
| 2°63 per cent. between 21 and 25, inclusive, and the mean mortality of 

all ages 2°729 per cent. Here we sec that, inclusive of the effects of 
the climate of Scinde and the cholera, the mean mortality is less than 
that of the Royal troops in the Ionian Islands. 

With respect to the country and caste of the troops constituting the 
Bombay army, it will be sufficient to give the chief features. 

The Concan is the low land at the foot of the Ghats, north and 
|-south of Bombay, and supplies a valuable class of Mahrattas as sol- 

diers. The Deccan is the Mahratta country above the Ghats, and I 
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am surprised to find so few of the troops from it. 
nishes six-eighths of the whole army, the men being mostly Hindoos. 
Of castes, the Hindoos are 11 to 1 of the Moosulmans; the Low Castes 
constitute about one-eighth, The Jews, although Sriall in number, 
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TABLE IT. 


Per Centage of Mortality in the 


Bombay Army during the Years— 
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Per Centage of Mortality in the 
Bombay Army during the Years— 
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TABLE LV. 


Mortality of Regiments of Bombay Army serving in Scinde, at each Age, 
with Average for every Kifth Year. 





DEATHS, 
Ages. Population. At each Age. In Periods. 
Total, Per Cent. Total. Per Cent. 

21 4,746 264 5°562 
22 2,043 84 a8 
23 3,048 109 B00 668 4°279 
24 2,839 119 4°193 
29 2j000 98 4°198 

———-_ 15,611 
26 1,783 67 Of Ou 
27. 1,478 60 4°0359 
28 964 48 A*979 233 4°229 
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47 191 4 2°094 
48 145 7. 4°828 27 3°644 
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TABLE V, 


Mortality of Regiments of Bombay Army not in Scinde at all during the 


Years 1842, 1843, and 1844, for each Age, and with Averages for every 
fifth Year. 
































DEATHS. 
poce: Population. At each Age. In Periods, 
Total. Per Cent. Total, | Per Cent. 
21 13,384 276 2-062 
2, 6,118 112 1°831 
23 6,002 99 1°649 665 1/901 
24 5,270 98 1°859 
20 4,214 80 1°898 
——-———. 34,988 
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2g 2,305 35 ILE 
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Total 4 66,565 1,314 1-974 
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TABLE VI. 


[May, 


Mortality of the whole Bombay Army, whether Serving in Scinde or elsewhere, 
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In Periods. 
Total. Per Cent. 
1,338 -' 2°634 

406 2°831 
242 2°673 
362 2°790 
205 2°961 
98 3°252 
27 2°676 
2,673 2°729 
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The second section of this paper comprises returns made to an 
‘order of the House of Commons, of the sickness, mortality, and inva- 
liding of the East India Company’s armies in India, European and 
Native, from the year 1825 to the year 1844, inclusive, distinguishing 
the troops, European and Native, serving under the different Presiden- 
cies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and in the mortality, distin- 
guishing the deaths from that shocking and fearful disease, spasmodic 
or Asiatic cholera, from the mortality from other causes. The tables, 
like the preceding, have been elaborated by Mr. Neison, and are carried 
on consecutively from the previous numbers. Table No. VIT. relates 
to the European troops of the Bengal Presidency, and gives the annual 
‘average strength, admissions into hospital during the year, deaths from 
ordinary causes, deaths from cholera, invaliding, rates per cent. of ordi- 
nary deaths to strength, rates per cent. of deaths from cholera to 
‘strength, rate per cent. of deaths generally to streneth; and, finally, 
rate per cent. of numbers invalided to strength; and all this for every 
year from 1825 to 1844, inclusive. The table must be referred to for 
details ; and I shall merely state the maximum, minimum, and mean 
of each heading. The maximum strength was in 1844, being 5,034 ; 
the minimum strength in 1827, being 3,793 men. The,maximum ad- 
mission into hospital was 11,202 in 1841, out of a strength of 4,751; 
so that each soldier, on an average, was more than twice in hospital 
during the year, and some three times. But I must disclaim any 
‘confidence in the admissions into hospitals as types of general sickness ; 
for one soldier goes twelve times into hospital during the year, and in 
the total of admissions counts as twelve men, while another soldier 
remains in the hospital the whole twelve months, and counts only as 
one admission. No statistical law, therefore, can be legitimately de- 
‘duced from the mere totals of admissions into hospital. ‘The minimum 
admissions into hospital occurred in 1827, being only 927 out of a 
strength of 3,793; so that not every fourth man went into hospital, 
although the mortality that year was great, amounting to 84 per ‘cent., 
indeed more than one-third of those who went into hospital died, and 
‘the invaliding in that year was 63 per cent. The sum of the admissions 
‘in 20 years was 158,160, on a strength of 88,380. The maximum of 
deaths from ordinary causes occurred in 1825, being 539 from a strength 
of 4,512, producing the maximum mortality, inclusive of cholera, of 
the 20 years, namely, 124 per cent.; the invaliding of that year, how- 
ever, being only 3°7 per cent. The minimum of deaths from ordinary 
causes was 4°50 per cent. in 1829 from a strength of 4,466. The 
maximum of deaths from cholera occurred in 1843, being 107 from a 
streneth of 5,016, or 2°13 per cent. of strength. The absolute mini- 
‘mum number of deaths from cholera was in 1826, being 23, or 0°53 
‘per cent; but the minimum per centage of deaths upon strength was 
in 1830, when, although 42 died from cholera, the per centage upon 
strength was only 0°24. Of the invaliding, I will speak not of the 
absolute numbers, but of the per centage only. 

The maximum per centage of ordinary deaths occurred in 1825, 
when it amounted to 11°94 per cent., cholera adding only a half per 
cent. to it ; the minimum was in 1829, amounting to 4°5 per cent. The 
maximum from cholera was in 1843, amounting to 2°13 per cent., and 
the minimum in 1830, being 0°24 per cent. The maximum of deaths 
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from all causes was 122 per cent. in 1825, and the minimum 5:16 in 
1829. The greatest invaliding was 6°7 per cent. in 1826, and the least 
1°7 only in 1835. The mean of the ordinary deaths to the strength, 
for 20 years, was 6°23 per cent., from cholera only 1°15 per cent., 
from all causes 7°38 per cent., and the mean annual invaliding 3°6 per 
cent.; so that, including mortality and invaliding, a regiment would 
be renewed in less than ten years. 

The Native troops of the Bengal army having served, for the most 
part, in the same territories with the HKuropeans noticed above, it will 
be right, for the sake of comparison, to take them in succession. The 
returns in Table No. VIII. embrace precisely the same headings as 
those of the European troops. The maximum strength of the army 
was in 1825, amounting to 152,843 men; the minimum strength 
was in 1832, when the army was reduced to 78,846 men. The maxi- 
mum admissions into hospital occurred in 1842, being 98,936 men out 
of a strength of 113,020 men; and it is to be remarked, that the three 
greatest admissions are in the consecutive vears 1842-1843 and 1844, 
and were the details available at the present moment, I strongly 
believe this apparently very unusual sickly state of the Native army 
would be found to have originated in Scinde having been occupied by 
a portion of the Bengal army jointly with the Bombay troops during 
those years. Indeed, there is a sudden advance in the numbers who 
entered the hospitals from 42,632 in 1839, at the period of our entering 
Scinde, to 76,917 in 1840, when we were virtually masters of the pro- 
vince. The maximum of admissions, both of Europeans and Natives, 
are nearly coincident in time; but inno single year, in the worst seasons, 
has it occurred to the Native army to average an admission of each 
Native soldier into hospital during the year. The minimum of admis- 
sions was 30,903 in 1827, out of a strength of 130,313; so that less 
than every fourth man entered the hospital during the year. Here, 
then, is an absolute coincidence in time with the European minimum 
admissions ; and it would be well could we trace the peculiar atmos- 
pherical causes of this remarkable absence of disease; but of this I 
fear there is not any hope. The sum of the admisssions for 20 years 
was 1,100,735 from a strength of 2,046,425; so that the average ad- 
mission was for cach soldier one admission in two years. 

The maximum number of deaths from ordinary causes took place in 
1825, being 2,651; but this number does not indicate the maximum 
per centage of mortality, ‘The mmimum, 950, was in 1837, but does 
not indicate the minimum per centage mortality. The maximum 
deaths from cholera was 361 in 1843, and the minimum 136 in 1840. 
The total deaths from cholera in 20 years was only 4,488. The great- 
est invaliding took place in 1829, being 5,070, and the smallest, 594, 
in 1835; the maximum per centage of ordinary deaths 2°38 in 1834, 
and the minimum 1°04 in 1843; and yet this, excepting 1833, was 
the maximum cholera year, 0°31. The minimum of cholera was in 
1831, amounting to only 0°02 per cent. of strength. The average 
mortality from ordinary causes, for 20 years, was 1°57, and from cho- 
Jera only 0°22, and from both causes 1:79 per cent. The invaliding 
was singularly small, the maximum being 4°7 per cent. in 1829, the 
minimum 0°6 in 1825-6 and 1827, and the mean for 20 years 1°5 per 


cent. It will be remarked that the average per centage deaths of the — 
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Native troops from cholera did not amount to one-fifth of that of the 
Kuropeans, the latter being 1°15 per cent., the former 0°22. 

The following are the castes in the Bengal Native Infantry, com- 
posed of 74 regiments :— 


Hindoos of 
Christians, Mahomedans. Brahmins. Rajpoots. Inferior Descriptions. 
1,076 12,411] 24,849 27,993 13,920 
i i A A as ak TS SI a IA Wg Es Stk i el td Ps 


Grand fotal .Gae78. 80,249. 


So that the Hindoos, almost universally non-consumers of animal 
food, constitute above 83. per cent. of the whole infantry. The castes 
of the Bengal Native Cavalry are not specified in the returns. 

The Madras army follows next in order; but scarcely any part 
_ of it served in the same localities with the Bengal troops. Table IX. re- 
lates to the European portion of it. The maximum strength was 6,083 
in 1842, and the minimum 4,350 in 1825. The maximum admission 
into hospital was 8,134 out of a strength of 4,481; so that each sol- 
dier, on the average, was received about twice into the hospital during 
the year. The minimum admission was 5,234, in 1832, from a 
streneth of 5,019, the average being rather more than an admission 
for each soldier during the year. The maximum of deaths, 455, as with 
the Bengal Europeans, took place in 1825, and the minimum was 97, in 
1838, in which year the deaths from all causes were only 2°12 per cent., 
the European troops for that year being nearly as healthy as if in 
their native land. The maximum of deaths by cholera was 60, in the 
year 1825, and the minimum only 1, in the years 1835 and 1836. The 
greatest invaliding was 159, in 1826, and the least 34, in 1828. The 
maximum per centage of deaths from ordinary causes was 10°46, in 
1825, and the minimum 1°97, in the years 1838 and 1844. The max- 
imum per centage from cholera was 1°38, in 1825, and the minimum 
0°02, in the years 1835 and1836. The maximum per centage of deaths, 
melusive of cholera, was 11°84, in 1825, and the minimum 2°12, in the 
years 1835 and 1838. The maximum invaliding was 3°47 in 1826, 
probably consequent upon the sickness of the preceding year, and the 
minimum invaliding was only 0°65 in 1828. The sum of the admis- 
sions into hospital for 20 years was 135,720, from a strength of 
101,210, showing a considerably greater degree of healthiness, as far 
as admissions are a test, than in the European troops of Bengal. The 
total number of ordinary deaths was 3,460, from cholera 432, inva- 
liding 2,101. The mean annual per centage mortality of ordinary 
deaths for 20 years was 3°419, from cholera only 0°427, instead of 1°15, 
as in the Bengal Europeans, and the mean annual per centage of 
deaths from all causes was 3°85, instead of 7°38, as in Bengal. The 
mean invaliding was 2°07 per cent. The mortality and invaliding 
combined are less than 6 per cent. per annum; so that a regiment 
would only be renewed in about 17 years, instead of 10, as in Bengal. 
The remarkable discrepancy between the healthiness of the Kuropean 
troops in the Madras territories and those of Bengal needs explana- 
tion. Whether it originates in physical or moral causes, whether in 
the atmosphere, or the habits and treatment of the men, should be 
questions for grave investigation. 

Table X. relates to the Native army of Madras. The maximum 
strength was 71,488 in 1826, and the minimum strength 48,571 in 
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1837. The maximum admissions into hospital was 73,273, from a 
strength of 61,947, in that fatal year 1825; being, in fact, the only 
year in the whole 20 in which the admissions into hospital consider- 
ably exceeded the strength ; so that many men were more than once 
patients. In the following year the admissions and strength were 
nearly the same. The minimum admissions, 29,646, occurred in 1831, 
from a strength of 50,417 ; so that little more than every other soldier 
entered the hospital, on an average. The greatest number of deaths 
from ordinary causes, 1,897, was nm 1825, and the next year the in- 
tensity of the mortality was nearly as great, being 1,801, and exactly 
double the annual averages for 20 years. The minimum number of 
deaths was 540 in 1831, giving a mortality of 1°07 per cent.; but 
this was not the smallest per centage mortality ; for the preceding. 
year 583 deaths gave only 1:02 per cent., a circumstance probably 
unexampled in the history of any but the Indian Native army, that 
barely more than one soldier should die out of 100, within the year, 
from 56,715 men! The year 1843, in the Bengal army, was similarly 
featured, when, out of 114,728 men, only 1,605 died, or 1°04 per 
cent., exclusive of cholera. But this healthiness is far surpassed in 
nine distinct years, in the Bombay Native army. The maximum 
rate of mortality in the Madras army from cholera was 1°38 per 
cent., in 1843; the minimum was in 1885, when only two men died 
out of the whole army, or 0°004 per cent. The maximum morta- 
lity, inclusive of cholera, was 4°34 in 1825, and the minimum 1:25 in 
1830. The maximum invaliding was 3°36 in 1825,and the minimum 
0-67 per cent. in 1834. The sum of the strength for 20 years, 
1,196,260, and the admissions into hospital 904,325, showing a much 
greater proportion than in the Bengal Nativearmy. The total deaths 
were 18,088; the total deaths from cholera 6,976 ; the total invaliding 
23,479. The mean annual average deaths for 20 years, from ordi- 
nary causes, was 1°51 per cent. ; from cholera, 0°58, being more than 
double that of the Bengal Native troops, greater than that of the 
Madras European troops, but still not approaching to that of the 
European troops in Bengal. The mortality from all causes was 2°09 
being greater than in Bengal. The invaliding was 1:96 per cent. per 
annum. In my final remarks I shall comment upon this mortality, as 
having reference to habits of life arising from caste; meanwhile I 
annex the castes of the Madras troops. 
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I cannot conclude my references to Madras without: a commenda- 
tory notice of a Report of a Committee of the Statistical Society upon 
the sickness, mortality, and diseases of the European and Native troops 
of the Madras army, founded upon valuable data supplied by the pre- 
sent Sir James Annesley, and printed in the Journad for July, 1840 ; 
but as its chief object was to illustrate the diseases prevalent in the 
Madras army, it does not come into the same exact category with the 
present paper. 

Table XI. relates to the European troops of the Bombay xrmy, 
being of the same form as the preceding, and for the same period of 
time. The maximum strength was 5,022 in 1843, and the minimum 
1,727 in 1826. The maximum admissions into hospital was 6,266, 
from a strength of 3,667; but in 1837, the admissions were three times 
the strength. The minimum admissions were 1,284, in 1841, from a 
strength of 3,479 ; so that little more than one-third of the men entered 
the sick lists. The greatest absolute number of deaths from ordinary 
causes was 270, in 1843, giving a per centage of 5°37; which, how- 
ever, was little more than half the per centage in 1826, when only 179 
died. The minimum of deaths was 46, in 1832, giving also the mini- 
mum per centage, 1°89, during 20 years. The largest number of 
deaths from cholera was 90, in 1842, giving also the greatest per cent- 
age of loss from that fearful disease, namely, 1:91 per cent. In the 
year 1835 there was not a single death from cholera; but this was the 
only exception in 20 years, although there were 11 years in which 
the annual loss from cholera only varied from 2 to 8. The maximum 
per centage of ordinary deaths was 10°36 in 1826, and the least, 1°89 
per cent., in 1832. The greatest and least loss from cholera have been 
already stated. The maximum loss, cholera inclusive, was 11°52 per 
cent. in 1826, and the minimum 2°43 per cent, in the years 1830 and 

1832; the greatest invaliding was 5°34, in 1831, and the least 0°09, 
in 1834. The sum of the strength for 20 years was 50,987 ; the sum 
of the admission into hospital, 88,720. The total deaths from ordi- 
nary causes 2,301 and from cholera 288. The mean per centage 
deaths from ordinary causes, for 20 years, was 4°51, from cholera, 
0°56, and from all causes, 5-07 per cent ; the mean invaliding, 3°16 per 
cent. The mortality and invaliding combined are more than 8 per 
cent.; so that a regiment would be renewed in about 12 years. Com- 
| paring the mortality of the European troops of the three Presiden- 
} cies, we find that Bengal loses the greatest number from ordinary 
causes, 6°23, and from cholera 1:15 per cent.,—total, 7°38 per cent.; 
Madras loses the least from ordinary causes, 3°42 per cent., and 
| from cholera 0°43,—total 3°85 per cent., about the half of that of 
/ Bengal. The loss at Bombay, 5°07 per cent., is somewhat more than 
| at Madras. The mean loss of the European troops of all the Presi- 
dencies is 4°68 per cent. from ordinary causes, 0°72 per cent. from 
| cholera, and from all causes 5:41 per cent.; the mean invaliding 2°88 
| per cent. , 
| Table XII. relates to the native army of Bombay. The maximum 
» strenoth was 49,873, in 1844; the minimum, 25,782, in 1833. The 
4} maximum admissions into hospital was 49,418, in 1844, from astrength 
| of 49,872; so that on the average nearly every soldier passed through 
| the hospital, a most unusual circumstance for the Native army; and 
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this characterizes the returns for 1839, the year the Bombay troops 
occupied Scinde. The minimum of admissions was 20,652, in 1833, 
froma strength of 25,782. The greatest absolute number of deaths, 
exclusive of the mortality of the troops in Scinde, which is not given 
for the years 1842, 1843, and 1844, from ordinary causes was 595 in 
1844 or 1°19 per cent. ; but this does not give the greatest per centage 
of deaths, which with 536 absolute deaths in 1839, gave a per centage 
of 1°87; the minimum of deaths was 111, in 1843, not including the 


deaths in Scinde. The greatest number of deaths from cholera was | 


237, in 1825, and the next year had the next greatest number, 183. 
Indeed, these two years appear to have been peculiarly fatal through- 
out India, for Europeans and Natives, both in ordinary diseases and 
cholera. The maximum invaliding was 2,507, in 1830, giving the 
maximum per centage, 8°08 for 20 years; the smallest number was 
448, in the next year. The maximum per centage of deaths from 
ordinary causes was 1°87, in 1839, and least, 0°35 per cent. The maxi- 
mum from cholera was, at the worst, little more than a half per cent., 
0°58 in 1825, and the least was 0:007, in 1836, there being only two 
deaths in the whole army of 28,438 men. The maximum per centage 
of deaths, cholera inclusive, was 2°38, in 1839; but, with this excep- 
tion, the two next greatest maxima were in the years 1825 and 1826. 
The minimum was 0°69 per cent., in 1848 for a part of the army. The 
sum of the strength was 638,978 ; the sum of admissions into hospital 
586,047. The total number of deaths from ordinary causes, 6,455 ; 
from cholera, 1,796 ; the invaliding, 21,155. The mean per centage of 
deaths from ordinary causes, for 20 years, was 1:01 per cent.; from 
cholera, 0°28; and deaths inclusive of cholera, 1:29 per cent.; mean 
invaliding, 3°31 per cent. 

Comparing the mortality of the Native troops of the different 
armies, we find that those of Bombay not serving in Scinde, suffer 
least from ordinary causes, 1°01 per cent., while those of Bengal and 
Madras lose respectively 1°57 and 1°51 per cent. With respect to 
cholera, Bengal suffers least with the Native troops, 0°22, though most 


with the European, 1°15 percent. Bombay loses only 0°28 per cent. » 


from cholera, while Madras loses more than double, 0°58. In the 
mortality from all causes, inclusive of cholera, Bombay suffers least, 
1:29 per cent.; Madras most, 2°09 per cent.; and Bengal is inter- 
mediate, 1°79 per cent. The invaliding is greatest in Bombay, 3°31, 
and least in Bengal, 1°50 per cent. The mean mortality for 20 years, 
for all the Native troops of India, from ordinary causes, is 1°46 per 
cent. ; from cholera, 0°34; and cholera inclusive, it is 1°80 per cent. 
The mean invaliding for all the Native troops of India is 1-93 per 
cent. 

I have now terminated the review of the sickness, mortality, and 
invaliding of the East India Company’s European and Native troops in 
India, for 20 years, and shall reserve some general observations upon 
the tables for the close of the third portion of this paper. 
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Tasie VII.—Bengal Presidency. Furoprans. 
Nariiee Ratio per Ratio per Ratio per Ratio per 
Signe into Deaths Deaths | cent. of | cent. of | cent. of | cent. of 
Wear. Average Hospital from or- by In- | Ordinary Deaths by} Deaths | Number 
Strength. @aridethe dinary Ghelera. valided.| Deaths | Cholera | generally | Invalided 
Vaas. Causes, | — to to to to 
Strength.) Strength.! Strength.) Strength. 
——_—_———| Leelee ad =! = es 
Fo20 | 4,512 9:373 || 339 25 167) | 11°944 | O°554 | 12°50 37 
H526 | 4,357 6,863 | 265 23 295 | 6:08 0.53 6°60 6°7 
1827 | 3,793 927 1 2k 34 248 | 7665} 0°90 8°563 6°5 
1828 | 4,177 7,408 tb 226 26 247-541 0°62 6°03 o°2 
1829 | 4,466 9,022) 201 29°| 205 4:°502 | 0°65$|] 5°16 4°6 
1830 | 4,550 8,499 og 42 202) 1 5°25 0°24 6°19 4:4 
We3l-) 4,757 | 7,064 | 274 38 | 154 | 5°75%| 0°80 | 6553] 3-2 
#532 '| 4,342 7,066 | 228 AT 108 a 29 1:08 6°83 2°4 
1833 | 4,220 6,979 212, ol 89 6:442 | 1°20 | 7°653 2°0 
1834 | 3,806 | 8,738} 285 3 76) 7:482! 1:654| 9°142] 2:0 
1835 | 4,084 7,589 | 270 48 7. |p G64 Lhe | ee 17 
1836 | 4,259 7,926 210 43 89 | 4°93 101 5°94 2°0 
$337-\ 4,324 OLE7 1 216 oo 129.) 4°995 ; 0°90 58945 3°0 
#598. 4,303..)' 83514 281 79 148 6°53 1°744 | 8°274 3°4 
1839 | 4,098 6,449 |, 204 65 113°) 6-192 | F583) 7°782 2a 
1840 | 4,754 R71 280) vol 236.| 6°014| 1°:072|) 7:°082 5°0 
184) | 4,75] Pie202 287 81] 220 | 6°04 1°282 | 7°322 4°6 
7842 | 4,777 105423 |) 293 47 147 6°232 | 07982 | 7°22 3°0 
$543) 5,016 | 9,339 | 298 107 166; 5°94 (4 8°07 oo 
1844 | 5,034 8,929 | 250 87 Pa2r) 5°76 172% | 77482 3°0 
| 88,380 158,160 | 5,510 | 1,021 | 3,227) 6-23 | 1:15 | 7°38 3°6 
Tasre VIII.—Natives. Bengal. 
| | Ratio per,Ratio por Ratio per|/Ratio per 
| Admissions Deaths Deaths cent. of | cent. of | cent. of | cent. of 
Wear. Average into Hos- |fromOr-| by In- | Ordinary|Deaths by) Deaths | Number 
Strength. | pitalduring| dinary | Cho- | valided.| Deaths | Cholera | generally| Invalided 
the Year. | Causes. | lera, to to to to 
Strength. Strength.|Strength.| Strength. 
1825 | 152,843| 33,191 | 2,651| 216] 938| 1-73 | O-14 | 1:87 | 06 
1826 | 148,399 56,759 11,745 | 189 954 | 1°18 0:12 1:30 0°6 
1827 130,313 30,903 | 1,643 | 137 847 | 1°26 0°10 1°36 0°6 
1828 | 119,797| 51,425] 1,742| 199| 2,259; 1-452 | 0-163] 1°62 1°8 
1829 106,352 | AVL SSS IlaO 221) choo! | Su/ Ooo 1°52 0°14 1°67 4°7 
1830 93,520 47,138 | 1,668 |. 236 | 3,445 | 1°782{° 0°252| 2°034 36 
1831 83,748 39,455 |} 1,535 | 181] 1,413} 1°832| 0°022| 2°05 1°6 
1832 78,846 46,622 11,315 | 232|1,323| 1°662} 0:292| 1:96 1°6 
1833 79,708 38,183 } 1,639 | 259,11,049 | 2°052 | 0-322]. 2:38 | 1:3 
1834 79,033 63,805 | 1,887 | 242| 2,048 | 2°38%) 0°304; 2°6924 2°5 
1835 79,042 53,084 | 1,244 | 217 594| 1:57 0°274| 1°843 0-7 
1836 L992 34,116 | 1,430 | 223 922} 1°782| 0°27$| 2°0635 Lat 
1837 80,834 39,626 950 | 189 945 | 1°172| 0°232 | 1°402 1:} 
—61838 82,819 46,354 | 1,682 | 187/}1,178| 2°03 0°224; 2°25 1°4 
1839 94,365 | 42,632 | 1,893 | 249 8021 2°003) 0°264| 2°26% 0°3 
1840 102,257 | 76:99 7) 14193-15186 1 1,338 | 19164 0-125 $1298 13 
1841 | 105,783 73,63611,411 | 291/1,169| 1:332} 0-272] 1°603{ 1-1 
1842 | 113,620) 98,936] 1,897] 259|1,256| 1°66%] 0-222) 1:892} 1-1 
1843 | 114,728 95,323 | 1,605 | 361 | 1,43 1°04 O25 12 el ake |) tie? 
Me | 121,091; (91,751) 1,418 | 329/1,455| 1:17, |. 0°27. | In4a 1 
2,046,425 11,100,735 32,170 /4,488 | 1:57 79 5 
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TABLE IX. —Madras Presidency. HUROPEANS. 








Ratio per [Ratio per|Ratio per|Ratio per 


Admis- 
f | cent, of | cent. of | cent. of 
sions into Deaths Deaths pente 
Scare Average Hosvital from Or- b In- Ordinary |Deaths by} Deaths | Number 
Shae. Strength, Se dinary valided.| Deaths | Cholera | generally | Invalided 
during Cholera.}! 
to to to to 
the Year. 


Strength. | Strength.| Strength.| Strength. 


ae 

















1825 | 4,350) 7,842} 455 60 108 | 10°459 | 1°379 |11°839 | 2°482 














1826 | 4,548} 7,105} 321 ll 159 7°058:| 0°241 | 7°299 | 3:473 
1827 | 4,982) 8,035) 257 6 97.}. 5°158 |, 0-120 | 5-279.) 1°047 
1828 5,216} 7,449| 229 13 34. | 4°390 | 0°249 | 4°639 | 0°651 
1829 | 5,007) 7,481) 152 3 114:| 3:035 | 0°059 | 3°095 | 2°276 
1830 | 5,265) 6,300] 140 32 124 | 2°659 | 0°607 | 3°266 | 2°355 
1831 5,325} 5,786) 198 4] 120: 3°718 | 0°769 | 4°488 | 2°253 
1832 5,019} 5,234] 141. 39 76 {| 2°809 | 0°777 | 3°586 | 1°514 
1833 | 4,739} 7,288] 167 48 81 3°523 | 1°012 |.4°536 | 19709 
1834 | 4,481) 8,134} 158 2 85 | 3:°525 | 0°044 | 3°570 | 17896 
1835 4,749| 6,991; 100 1 84;|-°2°105. |. 0°021 | 2,126 [-1°768 
1836 | 4,574) 5,777] 108 u 95.) 2°361 | 0°021 | 2,383 | 2°076 
1837 | 4,645} 5,363; 148 19 122 | 3°186 | 0°409 | 3,595 | 2°626 
1838 | 4,901} 5,371 97 7 69 1-979 | 0°142 | 2,122 | 1°407 
1839 | 4,696; 5,332; 102 27 126 | 2:172 | 0°574 | 2,747 | 2°683 
1840 5,045; 7,590! 139 26 134.1. 2°755. | 0°61 | 3,270 27606 
184] 5,785; 8,002; 145 5 132; 2°506 {| 0°086 | 2:592 |} 2°281 
1842 |; -6,083} 8,099) 160 41 130 | 2°630 | 0°674 | 3°304 | 2°137 
1843 | 5,917} 6,806) 127 13 121 2°146 | 0°219 | 2°366 | 2°044 
1844 | 5,883} 5,744) 116 37 90 1971 | 0°628 | 2°600 |; 1°529 
2 


101,210 sie dari 3,460 | 432 | 2,101) 3°419 | 0°427 | 3°846 | 2°076 


Tapue X, Seas TROOPS. “Madras. 






- Ratio per|Ratio per|Ratio per|/Ratio per 


Pia 5 Deaths Deaths| cent. of | cent. of | cent of | cent of 
meade Average Hospital from Or-| by In- |Ordinary|Deathsby| Deaths | Number 
Strength. ena dinary | Cho- | valided.| Deaths | Cholera | generally | Invalided 

lased nee Causes.| lera, to to to to 


Strength.| Strength.| Strength.| Strength. 
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1825| 61,947] 73,273| 1,897] 792] 2,183! 3°062 | 1-278 | 4-340 | 3-362 
1826] 71,488 | 71,637; 1,801| 294) 2,066! 2°519 | 0-411 | 2-930 | 2-887 
1827| 69,055 | 53,043] 1,079| 283! 658] 1562 | 0-409 | 1°972 | 0-952 
1828] 64,396 |-40,848|; 761] 368) 1,499] 1:181 | 0-571 | 1:753 | 2-327 
1829| 59,853 | 32,982} 628] 213] 970! 1-049 | 0-355 | 1-405 | 1°620 
1830| 56,715 | 30,745] 583) 126! 1,212] 1°027 | 0-222 | 1-250 | 2-137 
1831| 50,417 | 29,646; 540] 271) 1,153] 1-071 | 0-537 | 1°608 | 2°306 
1832} 58,450] 33,451/ 636/ 333] 668] 1-088 | 0-569 | 1°657 | 1-142 
1833| 49,640] 35,915] 775] 579] 669] 1°561 | 1:166 | 2°727 | 1-347 
1834! 49,568] 47,504} 968; 58] 334] 1:952 1 0-117 | 2-069 | 0-673 
1835| 49,075 | 42,007; 721 2| 836] 1:469 | 0-004 | 1-473 | 1:703 
1836| 48,726 | 52,302] 1,206] 27| 342) 2-475 | 0-055 | 2°530 | 0-701 
1837| 48,571 | 36,793|° 698] 351] 1,220! 1-437 | 0-722 |. 2-159 | 2°511 
1838! 48,930] 37,490! 710] 502! 1,427] 1:451 | 1:095 | 2:477 | 2:916 
1839} 51,776| 43,712) 656! 249] 1,305] 1:266 | 0-480 | 1°746 | 2-524 
1840! 60,709| 45,451| 687] 122] 1,684) 1:131 | 0-200 | 1:332 | 2°773 


184] 63,556 | 48,247 S13): 241) 1,112) 1°279 |" 0°379 | 1-658 1: 17a 
1842 63,571 | 538,172] 1,146] 741} 1,841] 1°802 | 1°165 | 2°968 | 2-738 
1843 65,335 | 47,508 844} 905) 1,536; °1°291 | 1°385 | 2°676 | 2°350 
1844 64,482 | 48,599 939} 519 764} 1°456 | 0°804 | 2°261 | 1°184 





i nad 904 929 (18,088 {6,976 (23,479) 1512 | 0°583 | 2°095 | 1°963 
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TABLE XI. 


Return to an Order of the House of Commons, dated 16th June, 1845, showing 
the Sickness, Mortality, and Invaliding, in the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Troops, (Natives and Europeans,) in the Bombay Presidency, from 


the Year 1825 to 1844 ¢nclusive. 














EUROPEANS. 
Admis- 
sion into | Deaths |Deaths 
Years. | Average |Hospitals from Or-| from | In- 
Strength.| during | dinary | Cho- | valids, 
the Year. | Causes. | lera, 
1825 | 1,928 | 2,363 88 ] 56 
1826 | 1,727 | 4,764 | 179] 20] 55 
1827 | °1,895 | 4,977 134 5 91 
1328") 25227- 1° 6,178 147 19.) 198 
fo20 | 2,216} 5,448 105 1} 118 
1830 | 2,576 | 4,201 62 2 85 
Sal | 25243 | 4,287 75 4 | 120 
S832 | 2,424 | 5,451 46 13 35 
1833 | 2,285 | 5,411 68 84 103 
€oa4 | 2,151 | 4,719 74 2 2 
1835 | 1,990 | 4,716 92 0 82 
1836 | 1,907 | 4,891 59 1 19 
1837 | 1,861 | 5,530 101 Pe a 
1838 | 2,266 | 4,425 87 7} 40 
Hooy | 2,043 | 3,157 134; 31 60 
1840 | 2,374 | 3,606 128 24 62 
1841 | 3,479 | 1,284. 91 4 he 
1842 | 4,706 | 2,039 165 90 | 121 
wares | 5,022 | 4,007 270 2+ 201 
| 1844 | 3,667 | 6,266} 196] 48] 80 
: Total....| 50,987 | 88,720 | 2,301 | 288 |1,611 
| Bombay | 50,987| 88,720] 2,301! 288/1,611 
Bengal.| 88,380) 158,160 5,510 1,021 (3,227 
Zi 01 





(Madras |101,210| 135,720) 3,460} 432 
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Bombay, 17th July, 1846. 


Ratio per|/Ratio per 
cent. of | cent. of 
Ordinary |of Cholera 














Deaths | Deaths 
to to 
Strength.| Strength. 
4°564 “052 
10°364 | 1°158 
7071 "264 
6°600 384 
4°738 0°45 
2°407 0°77 
3°344 ‘178 
1°897 536 
2°976 350 
3°440 "093 
4°6§23 0 
3°093 053 
5°428 *644 
3°839 309 
6559 | 1°517 
o°392 | 1°010 
2°615 “115 
3°506 | 1°912 
5°376 "039 
5°344 | 1°309 
4°513 "565 
4°513 | °565 
6°23 1°15 
3°419 | 0°427 

724 


Ratio per|Ratio per 











cent. of | cent. of 
Deaths | Number 
generally; In- 
to valided. 
Strength, 
4°616 | 2°904 
11°522 | 3°184 
7°335 | 4°802 
7°184 | 5°072 
4°783 | 5°324 
2°484 | 3°299 
S°o22" | 5°349 
2°433 | 1°443 
3°326 | 4°507 
3°533 | 0°097 
4°623 | 4:120 
3°146 | 0°996 © 
6°072 | 4:889 
4°148 | 1°765 
8°076 | 2°936 
6°402 | 2°610 
2°730' | 2:213 
5°418 | 2°571 
5°415 | 4°002 
6°653 | 2°181 
5°078 | 3°160 
—————————————— 
5°078 | 3°160 
7°38 3°6 
3°846 | 2°076 
5°409 | 2°884 
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Years, 


nee ee ne | a a ee | SRR ET 


1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
*1842 
*1843 
*1844 


Average 
Strength. 


40,711 
39,410 
39,090 
37,692 
33,250 
31,004 
31,178 
28,681 
25,782 
26,730 
28,694 
28,438 
28 242 
26,158 
28,677 
26,464 
30,659 
26,417 
31,835 
49,873 


ee 638,979 





Bombay 
Bengal 


Madras 





* The returns of the sickness and mortality of the troops in Scinde incomplete 


638,975 
2,046,425 


1,196,260 


ee 


Eee 9,591,107 |f 


for these years. 








Admission 
into Deaths 
Hospital from Or- 


during the 


Year, Causes, 


39,041 | 485 





37,161 | 542 
30,673 | 476 
98.460 | 325 
32,617 | 316 
28,537 | 339 
27,300 | 197 
23,271 | 175 
20,652 | 142 
24,350 | 125 
25,721 | 296 
24,293 | 275 
21,838 | 226 
22,675 | 276 


/ 
30,104 | 536 
29,956 3 
31,035 | 373 
30,465 | 302 
28,550} 1 
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Pension Establishments. 


The third portion of this paper contains statements of the transfers 
to, and casualties on, the Invalid Pension Establishments; of the ave- 
rage length of service before transfer; average age at the time of 
decease, and number of years each grade remained on the Pension List, 
for the years 1843-4 and 1844-5, for Bengal, and for Madras for the 
years 1842-3 and 1843-4. The returns from Bombay have not yet 
been received. These returns confirm in a remarkable manner the 
general healthiness of Natives serving in the army in India, and as 
such are efficient auxiliaries to the deductions respecting the value of 
life furnished by the mortality returns of the effective troops. 

The headings of the columns are :—Number of Transfers, —Average 
Service before Transfer.—Number of Casualties,—Rate per Cent. of 
Casualties on the whole Establishment,—Average Age at the time of 
Decease,—and, finally, Average number of Years in the Pension 
Establishment. And every rank on the Pension List, from the subedar, 
or Native captain, down to the groom and the grasscutter, come under 
these several headings. The tables are worthy of careful inspection ; 
but I must confine myself to a few broad features in illustration of them. 
The total number of transfers, of all ranks, to the Pension establish- 
ments in 1843-4, in Bengal (Table XIII.) was 1,340, and in 1844-5 
the number was 1,583 ; in the former year, 78 subedars or Native cap- 
tains, in the latter 126; the average period of service before pensioning 
of these officers being 43 years and 5 months and 41 years and 11 
months respectively. The number that died in 1843-4, out of the 
whole number of subedars, was 79, and in 1844-5 it was 70, and the 
average age of these parties at the time of their death was 7211 years 
and 69% years respectively, and they had averaged 13,5, and 124 
years respectively on the Pension List before decease. Details are 
given for the several ranks, ten in number, into which I will not enter ; 
it will suffice to say, that the sepoy, or common soldier, in 1844-5 
averaged about 20 years service before invaliding (the non-commis- 
sioned ranks much longer), the average age at the time of decease 
being 525 years, having been 111 years on the Pension List. The 
average per centage casualties on the whole Pension establishment for 
1843-4 was 4°29 per cent., and for 1844-5 it was 3°57 per cent. A 
continuation of the return gives the total numbers on the Pension 
establishment, the Family Pension establishment and the Wound Pen- 
‘sion establishment, of every rank, remaining on the 80th April of cach 
year, together with the casualties, &c., during the year. The total 
number on the Invalid Pension establishment, of all ranks, on the 30th 
April, 1844, was 24,643 ; on the Family Pension establishment, 5,526 ; 
and on the Wound Pension establishment, 250. On the 30th April, 
1845, the numbers on these several establishments were respectively 
25,289, 8,116, and 338, 

The annual expense of the Native pensioners in Bengal was in 
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The Madras return of the Pension establishment of the Madras 
army is of a similar character with the preceding, but it is for the years 
1842-3 and 1843-4. The number of deaths of subedars in those years 
was 51 and 50 respectively; having served previously to invaliding 
3875 years, their average ages at the time of death being 621 and 68 
for the several years, and having been on the Pension List 10+ and 114 
years before death. ‘The average per centage of annual deaths of the 
whole Pension List for the years 1842-3 and 1843-4 was 5°87 and 
571 respectively ; showing, as in the mortality of the effective troops, 
a considerable increase over the mortality of the Native troops of the 
Bengal and Bombay armies. The average period of service of the 
sepoy before his transfer to the Pension establishment, would appear 
to be 23 years and 3} months for 1843-4; the average age of 778 
deaths for this year was 56 years; but for the preceding year it is 
stated to be 73 years of 774 deaths—probably a graphical error. 

The number of military pensioners, of all classes, in 1843-4 was 
26,241, and the charge for them 18,75,457 rupees, or £187,545 ster- 
ling. In 1844-5 the number was 26,902, and the charge 18,98,066 
rupees, or £189,806. On the 30th April, 1845, the number was 
27,959, and the charge 20,45,449 rupees, or £204,549. The progress 
from the years 1834-5 has been from 23,900 pensioners, at a charge 
of 17,93,158 rupees, or £179,315 to the number and charge above 
stated in 1845. 

I here conclude my brief notices of the leading features of the tables 
constituting the three divisions of my subject ; and I may be allowed 
to remark that the production of such elaborate documents as those I 
have handled indicates no ordinary efficiency in the departments in 
India whence they emanate. 

IT now venture upon some reflections, suggested by the tabular 
statements. Jam so much of an utilitarian, that I am disposed to view 
labour, both mental and physical, that has not some practical object— 
some definite view—some proximate or remote applicability to the use 
of the community or to individuals—as labour lost, or, at the least, 
misapplied ; and now, on the conclusion of my toils, J am induced to 
exclaim, as I have done on former occasions, ‘‘ Cuz bono?” Hap- 
pily the question can be answered satisfactorily. Independently of 
the mass of important facts which the official returns embody, 
the Vital Statistics of the Bombay army at each year of life, from 
20 to 52, will occasion a complete revolution in opinion with respect 
to the value of Native life in India, and give to the life insurer posi- 
tive data for the calculation of tables of the value of life; which tables 
may justify the introduction of the important system of life insurance, 
at very low premiums, amongst the Natives of India, a system exist- 
ing, I believe, almost unheeded and scarcely acted upon, or if acted 
upon, only to an exceedingly limited extent, from the ignorance of 
the value of Native life occasioning the exaction of high premiums. 
If, therefore, the publication and diffusion of these mortality returns 
should occasion an extension of the system of life assurance amongst 
the Natives, it would confer a blessing upon that portion of the com- 
munity who have their salaries only as servants of the State, or of 
mercantile establishments, as a means of support and of providing for 
their families. With respect. to the mortality of the Bombay arny, 
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it is observed that the deaths amongst the troops serving in Scinde 
is double that of the troops not serving in Scinde. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this disadvantageous circumstance, the mortality is remark- 
ably small for the tropics, as compared with that of similar ages In 
Europe. 

According to Mr. Neison’s and other tables annexed (Tables 
XVIIL. to XXI. ) it would appear that an examination of the gross 
mortality in England and Wales, between the ages of 21 and i 
as recorded:in the first column of Table XVI, shows that it is 
coincident with the specific mortality at age 39; and assuming that 
such will be the case in the other tables referred to in this paper, 
we are led to the following conclusion: that during the three years 
1842, 1843, and 1844, the mortality of the whole Bombay Native 
army, including that in Scinde, was 2°729 per cent., being somewhat 
greater than that for the city of Glasgow at age 39, which is 2°413 
per cent. Again, the mortality of that portion of the Bombay army, 
which had been in Scinde, being 4°333 per cent., is more than double 
the mortality of the Northampton Table, but not quite double that 
of the city of Glasgow at the same ages. But if the mortality of 
that portion of the army which had not been in Scinde during those 
three years be taken, it will be found to be only 1°974 per cent., being 
nearly coincident with the mortality for France, and below that of the 
Northampton Table or the city of Glasgow. In connexion with this 
conclusion, however, it is necessary to take into view another fact. 
In the two years 1842-3 the following six regiments were in Scinde, 
but were not there during the year 1844*. During the latter year 
the mean strength of these regiments was 5,557, and the deaths 238, 
or 4°283 per cent., differing very little from the average mortality of 
the regiments in Scinde. It is thus seen that the mortality of the 
Native army said to be out of Scinde is increased from including regi- 
ments just returned from that province ; and hence it follows, that in 
order to arrive at the true mortality of the Native army of Bombay, 
exclusive of those in Scinde, some correction will be necessary. During 
the year 1844 the average strength of the regiments actually out of 
Scinde was 25°265, and the deaths 566, or about 2°248 per cent. If 
from this be deducted the six regiments returned from Scinde in the 
year preceding, the mean strength of the residue will be 19,708, the 
deaths 328, giving a reduced mortality of 1°664 per cent. So that the 
influence of those regiments just returned from Scinde was to increase 
the rate of mortality during the year 1844, -584 per cent. I am not 
possessed of the information at this moment to show what regiments 
in the year 1842 had returned from Scinde during the preceding year, 
but if it be allowed that other years will be similarly affected as the 
above, in order to determine the true mortality of those regiments 
which have never entered Scinde, it will be necessary to deduct from 
the results of Table V. °584 per cent. If this be done, the mortality 
of the Bombay Native army will be only 1:390 per cent. ; approaching 
nearly to the mortality for Ireland and Sweden ; not widely different 
from the mortality for the male population of England and Wales, and 
under the mortality of Dundee, France, the Northampton Table, and 
the city of Glasgow. This most important and interesting result 

* 3rd Regt. ike Cavalry, lst or Grenadier Regt., 6th, 15th 20th, and 21st, 
Regts., N. I. 
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deduced from the mortality at specific ages during the years 1842, 
1843, and 1844, is confirmed by the gross mortality over a period of 
twenty years, as already alluded to, and from which it appears that 
the mortality in that period was not more than 1°291 per cent. 

Consequent upon the preceding deductions the Tables XITX., XX., 
and XXI., will give a comparative view of the value of life in the 
various sections of the Bombay Native army for the three years 1842, 
1843, and 1844, and the whole male population of England and Wales 
and the city of Glasgow. The first portion of the table represents the 
equation of life at various ages, or the term of years for which there 
is an equal probability of surviving. It will be found (Table XIX.) 
that at age 21 the expression is 24°534 years for the whole army; for 
that portion in Scinde only 16°477 years; but for the residue or that 
section which had not been in Scinde during those three years, it is 
30°697 years; while for the city of Glasgow it is 29°423, being 
upwards of one year and a quarter in favour of the Native army. 
The same expression for the male population of England and Wales is 
43°410 years. 

Again, the Table XX. shows the equation of life, for which the 
probability of surviving is two to one, and at age 30 it will be seen to 
be 14°307 for the whole army, only 9°484 for Scinde, and for the 
residue as much as 18°247 years. The same term for Glasgow is 
16969 years, and for England and Wales 27°699. 

Table XXI. affords a further illustration of the same sort, and 
represents the term of years for which the probability of surviving is 
three to one. At age 40 it will be seen to be 9°058 for the whole 
army, only 5°728 for Scinde, but 10°653 for the part of the army out 
of Scinde. For Glasgow the expression is 9°591, and the whole male 
population of England and Wales 17°375 years. 

It thus appears that over those ages the value of life of the army 
in Scinde is only about one-half of that out of it, and also that the 
value of life in Glasgow is also less than in the portion of the army out 
of Scinde. 

This method of representing the relative value of life confirms the 
results arrived at by the other tests already given. 

Another important result from the compilation of this paper is 
the necessary removal of all rational grounds for that panic. terror 
which has hitherto obtained respecting the intensity and extent of that 
assuredly very shocking malady Asiatic cholera. In consequence of 
the unexpectedness with which the disease appears in certain localities, 
the devastation it commits, sparing neither age nor sex, the robust nor 
the feeble, the daring nor the timid; the unthinking and the alarmist 
are led to characterize these local manifestations as types of the 
general operation of this appalling disease; but when we calmly cast 
our eyes over the mortality tables of the whole Indian army, whose 
annual average strength for twenty years was 12,028 Huropeans and 
194,082 Natives, we find that the annual average loss from cholera for 
twenty years was— 
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The European troops losing, in fact, only 0°724 per cent. per annum, 
and the Native troops only 0°342 per cent. per annum. The maxi- 
mum intensity of the cholera was only 2°13 per cent. in 1843 in 
twenty years ; and amongst the Native soldiery during that period the 
maximum intensity scarcely exceeded the half of that amount. And 
yet the recent shocking details from one locality in Scinde (Kurrachee) 
struck the public mind in India and Europe with amazement and 
horror ; and such impressions would be justifiable were unhappily these 
visitations to be of frequent or extended occurrence ; but the preceding 
tables prove the contrary, and relieve us from our terrors. 

Another fallacy which these tables dissipate is the asserted supe- 
riority of the European over the Native soldier in resisting the influence 
of cholera in the first instanee, and in the power of rallying from its 
effects when attacked. The European it is said is a robuster man 
than a Native; his fibre is more rigid, and his stamina stronger ; the 
Native being comparatively feeble and washy from his habits of life, 
and from the insufficient nourishment of his farinaceous or vegetable 
food. Now the tables show the very reverse to be the case. In no 
year whatever under the Bengal Presidency has the per centage rate 
of mortality from cholera of the Native troops approached that of the 
Europeans ; nearly the same may be said of the Bombay cholera mor- 
tality. At Madras there is a difference, the mean mortality of the 
Natives from cholera being rather more than a half per cent. per 
annum, and that of the Europeans a trifie less than a half per cent. 
This I shall endeavour to account for when speaking of the probable 
causes operating upon the health of the troops of the three Presidencies, 
European and Native. The final results of cholera mortality as already 
shown are, for the European troops of all India, 0°724 per cent. ; and 
for the Natives, 0°342 per cent. per annum. No doubt the reckless 
life of the common European in India, and the over stimulus of his 
animal food and alcoholic beverage, predispose him much more than the 
Native soldier to all diseases: he is also a much greater sufferer from 
disease than the European officer; and of this we have sufficient evi- 
dence in the Report of Mr. Griffith Davis upon the Bengal Mili- 
tary Fund, in which he shows that the per centage mortality of all 
ranks of European officers of the Bengal army for eight years, from 
1824 to 1832, was 3°77 per cent. for the unmarried (only the half of 
the European soldier in Bengal) ; while that of married officers for the 
same period was only 2°74 per cent.; and that for the European soldier 
in Bengal, as has been shown, was 7°38 per cent. This different mor- 
tality may very fairly be attributed to the more temperate mode of 
living of the European officers than that of the men; but from whatever 
|cause, it is plainly demonstrated that European soldiers are greater 
| sufferers from cholera than Native soldiers; and this leads me to another 
| great fact illustrated by these tables, namely, the remarkable general 
|health of the Native troops; manifesting, however, distinctive features 
jin the different Native armies of the three Presidencies, to which I 
\shall advert. The per centage mortality of the three Native armics for 
|twenty years is shewn to be: Bombay, 1°291 per cent; Bengal, 1-79 
}per cent. ; and Madras, 2095 per cent. Now, even the highest of 
|those rates is less than that of the English foot guards 2°16 per cent. 
\(Table XXII.); less than that of the troops at Gibraltar 2-20 per 
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cent. ; less than that of the troops inthe Ionian Islands 2°83 per cent. ; 
and less than that of the troops in Canada 2°00 per cent; but the 
average mortality of the Bombay army is less than that of any 
European troops whatever, excepting only the Prussian, which is 
stated to be only 1:17 per cent.; this low average, however, is under- 
stood to be owing to the extreme youth of the men, who have enlisted 
young, and have only to serve five years. The lowest rates in the 
British army is: household cavalry, 1°45 per cent.; dragoon guards and 
dragoons, 1°53 per cent.; and the troops in Ireland and the Cape of 
Good Hope, both 1°55 per cent. Now to what cause or causes is to 
be attributed the remarkable discrepancy between the health of the 
Native and European armies in India? All live under the same 
climate, are exposed to the same vicissitude of seasons, the same alter- 
nations of temperature, and are engaged in the same toils, the European 
is if anything better lodged in his lofty barracks than the Native in his 
lowly hut; and is certainly better fed, in the usual acceptation of good 
feeding, his animal food being daily washed down with grog or beer ; 
while most of the Natives subsist on farmaceous or vegetable matters, 
washed down with water only. But independently of these con- 
trasts between the health of Kuropeans and Natives, how are we to 
account for the singular discrepancy between the health of the Euro- 
pean troops serving under the Bengal Presidency and those serving 
under the Madras Presidency, the mortality of the former being 7:38 
per cent., and that of the latter only 3°846 per cent., so that a Euro- 
pean regiment in Bengal is renewed in ten years, in Bombay in twelve 
years, and in Madras in seventeen only? And in contrast to this we 
find the mortality of the Native army of Madras 2°095 per cent. ; that of 
Bengal 1:79, and that of Bombay only 1°29 per cent. Unquestionably 
over the vast continent of India there must be and are numerous local 
physical circumstances, marshes, jungles, insufficient drainage, sandy 
arid plains, or rank vegetation, to affect the atmosphere of those par- 
ticular localities, and to operate upon the health of the residents in such 
places. But this will not meet all the bearings of the broad question. 
Why is the health of the European troops so universally inferior to 
that of the Native troops serving with them, whose health, in fact, 
is superior, or at least equal to that of the European troops in their 
own land? I will not say that the question is absolutely solved by 
the reply, ‘Habits of life ;” but I willsay, reasoning from analogy, that 
the reply goes a great way to solve it. ‘The European soldier in India 
is over-stimulated by food, over-stimulated by drink, and under-stimu- 
lated in mind and body. The European soldier eats a quantity of 
animal food every day of his life; he drinks a quantity of alcohol 
every day of his life to the amount of a bottle of spirits in five days, 
two drams being served out to him daily, and he has not any mental, 
and little bodily exercise. Happily the pernicious practice is recently 
discontinued, but time was when the European soldier was compelled 
to take his dram by eight o'clock in the morning, with the ther- 
mometer varying from 70° to 90° or more, at different seasons of the 
year, leaving him in a state of nervous irritation and thirst, which _ 
could only be relieved as he thought by further potations; indeed 
I have been assured within the last few days by a pensioned artillery 
staff-serjeant, who never drank in India, and was only in hospital five — 
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days during twenty-one years’ service, that he has known, out of a de- 
tachment of 100 artillery men, no less than eight men in strait-jackets 
at one time, absolutely mad from drink. Now animal food with the 
assistance of such an auxiliary, and combined with mental vacuity, go 
far to account for the excess of mortality amongst Europeans. 

With a view to see the bearing of the quality of the supplies of 
beverage to the European troops I had the following statement of the 
quantity of beer sent to Madras and Bombay for the use of the 
European troops prepared, 

| (N.B. None sent to Bengal.) 
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And the spirits* supplied at each Presidency are— 


» Id Beagals citi alii Rum. 
At) Madras. aie Columbo Arrack. 
At Bombay 24. 4i.5..dsss0i0% Bhandoop Spirit. 


The first features that catch the eye are, that the Bengal Europeans 
have not any porter sent to them, and that they drink rum, a spirit 
not so wholesome as arrack. Their mortality is 7°38. The Madras 
Kuropeans consume large quantities of porter, and drink arrack, a com- 
paratively wholesome spirit. Their mortality is only 3°846 per cent. 
The Bombay European troops have only recently commenced the con- 
sumption of porter, and the spirit they drink is understood to be more 
wholesome than rum, but less so than arrack. Their mortality is 5:078 
per cent. These results are certainly not conclusive ; but I cannot 
help associating the increased consumption of malt liquor by the 
Madras Europeans with their comparative healthiness ; and the grada~ 


tions of the mortality in the Bengal and Bombay European troops as 


partly influenced by the quality (no doubt much more by the quantity) 
of the spirits they respectively consume. 

In contrast to this, let us examine the habits of life of the Native 
soldier, and we shall find his health in the ratio of his departure from 
the Kuropean system of livmg. I have been careful to give numeri- 
cally the castes of the Native troops of the armies of Madras, Bombay, 
and Bengal, with the exception of the Bengal cavalry, as their habits 
of life are chiefly regulated by their caste.’ The Natives of India are 
generally considered to be very temperate in their habits; but it is 
quite a mistake to suppose that they all live upon farinaceous or vege- 
table matters, and do not drink fermented liquors; it is equally a mistake 
to suppose that the general food of the people is rice, which is only very 
much the case in low lands subject to inundation, and along the coasts. 
In the interior, rice is generally so much dearer than the bread grains, 
of which there are many (wheats, millets, the genera holcus, panicum, 
paspalum, &c., &c.,) that rice is rarely consumed, at least in Hindoos- 


* 24 degrees below London Proof, 
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tan and the Deccan. The Hindoostanee soldier lives almost exclusively 
upon unleavened cakes of wheaten flour, daily baked upon an iron dish, 
and washed down with water. On the other hand, all Mahomedans, 
and all low caste Hindoos, are consumers of animal food, spirituous 
liquors, opium, ganja (hemp water); and many castes of the Shudras, 
the Mahrattas, for instance, eat mutton and fish, when they can afford 
to do so; but meat is not essentially necessary to health and strength. 
Leibeg says, that only those substances can possibly be called nutri- 
tious which are capable of conversion into blood; that meat is readily 
converted into blood ; and that farinaceous food has also this nutritious 
principle in a high degree. The truth of this profound assertion of 
Leibeg, is established by the food of the great majority of the Native 
soldiers of the Bombay and Bengal armies. I have shown that Sths of 
the Bombay army consist of Hindoos, and considerably more than 
half of the whole army are Hindoostanees. These men never taste 
meat, fish, or spirituous liquors, but live, | may, from personal observa- 
tion, venture to say, almost exclusively upon unleavened cakes of wheat 
or other cerealea, baked upon an iron dish, and eaten as soon as cooked. 
The mortality of this army for twenty years is 1:29 per cent. per annum. 
The great majority of the Bengal army (83 per cent.) consists of a simi- 
lar class of men, and the mortality is only 1°79 per cent. ‘The Madras 
army in its constituents is the reverse of the othertwo armies. In the 
cavalry there are from 6 to 7 Moosulmans to 1 Hindoo, and in the 
infantry there is 1 Moosulman to every 14 to 13 Hindoos; but 
amongst the latter there is a considerable number of low castes, with- 
out prejudices about food, and unrestrained by the prejudices of caste ; 
therefore the majority of the Native troops of the Madras army can eat 
and drink like Europeans, and the mortality returns show us that they 
suffer from cholera as much as Europeans suffer, and that the mean 
mortality from all causes is 2°095 per cent., or more than ? per cent. 
beyond that of the Bombay army for 20 years. J never followed a 
farinaceous or vegetable regimen myself in India, nor do I recommend 
it to others ; but I ate moderately and drank little, and I have astrong 
conviction that much of European disease in India is traceable to over- 
stimulus, and that the mortality among the European troops will not 
be lessened until the European soldier is improved in his habits, until 
he is made to understand that temperance is for the benefit of his body, 
libraries for the benefit of his mind, exercise for the benefit of his health, 
and savings’ banks for the benefit of his purse. The climate of India 
is less to blame than individuals; for in case foreigners find the people 
of a country healthy, they should, to a certain extent, conform to 
the habits of the natives to be healthy also. 
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TaBLe XVII. 
Decrements of Indian Army. 





Total. In Scinde. Never in Scinde. 


Ages. Ee 








Living. Deaths, Living. Deaths. Living. Deaths. 








a | en i | rs rs | RN 








21 100,000 2,978 | 100,000 5,562 100,000 2,062 





22 9,7022 2,170 94,438 3,001 97,938 1,793 
23 9,4852 2,436 91,437 3,751 96,145 | 1,788 
24 92,416 2,275 87,686 3,280 94,357 1,688 
25 90,141 2,269 84,406 3,306 92,669 1,660 
26 87,872 2,463 81,100 3,436 91,069 1,785 
27 85,409 2,437 77,664 3,390 89,284 1,710 
28 82,972 2,494 74,274 3,229 87,574 1,876 
29 80,478 2,393 71,045 3,051 85,698 1,769 
30 78,085 2,290 67,994 2,771 83,929 1,790 
31 75799 2,054 65,223 2,489 82,139 1,596 
32 73,741 1,967 62,734 2,196 80,543 1,694 
33 71,774 | 1,847 60,53 2,237 78,849 | 1,489 
34 69,927 1,868 58,301 2,317 77,360 1,526 
35 68,059 1,805 55,984 2,403 75,834 1,389 
36 66,254 1,824 53,581 2,412 74,445 1,417 
37 64,430 1,772 51,169 2,448 73,028 1,305 
38 62,658 1,767 48,721 2,396 71,723 1,329 
39 60,891 1,649 46,325 |° 2,058 70;394 1,349 
40 59,242 1,674 44,267 1,870 69,045 1,517 
4] 57,568 1,685 42,397 1,935 67,528 1,528 
42 55,883 1,679 40,462 1,921 66,000 1,543 
43 54,204 1,639 38,541 2,077 64,457 1,404 
44 52,565 1,655 36,464 1,974 63,053 1,479 
45 50,910 1,703 34,490 1,773 61,574 1,673 
46 49,207 1,646 32,717 1,576 59,901 1,709 
47 47,561 1,535 31,141 1,341 58,192 1,791 

1 48 46,026 1,505 29,800 1,256 56,401 1,814 

4 49 44,521 1,540 28,544 1,350 54,587 1,826 

| 50 42,98] 1,358 27,194 1,436 52,761 1,496 

} 51 41,623 1,577 | 25,758 1,356 51,265 1,814 

| 52 40,046 914 | 24,402 | 1,184 | 49,451 924 

| 
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Taste XVIII. 
Per Centages of Moriality at every Age. 



































Males. ro Males. Males. Males. Z son oe Males. 
Ages.|___ bi sicsae 
Priore d Carlisle. Ireland, Sweden, Dundee. France. eee Glasgow. 
(Neison.) (Milne.) | (Neison.) |(Nicander.)| (Neison.) |(Duvillard) (Price.) (Neison.) 
aoe ee ee S ss hes 
21 694 "815 744 °856 *822 129 1°482 | 1:228 
22 699 °845 $703 *898 *863 1°262 15040 11-2 
23 704 876 *822 "942 904 1°303 1°527 | 1°326 
24 709 "908 °861 “969 "945 1°342 1°551. [-1°374 
29 731 "936 ‘897 997 | -985 | 1°379°| 1°576 | (1-426 
26 737 *960 “929 1:025 | 1°025 1-416 1°601 | 1°482 
val ACE "981 °959 1-035 | 1°066 1451 1:627 | 1°541 
28 870 *998 "985 1°084 | 1°105 1°484 1°654 | 1°604 


29 "983 OLE 1°007 1114 | 1°145 Ib 17 1°682 | 1°669 
30 1:010 1°023 1°030 1:146 | 1°185 1°549 1-710 | A739 
31 1:020 1°036 1°053 1:140 | 1°225 1°580 1740 | 1801 
32 1013 1°049 1075 1173 | 1°264 1611 1°74 41 :86g 
33 1005 1°063 1098 1°187 | 1°304 1°642 1°803 | 1°933 
34 |. 1°015 1:078 1:12] 1:201 | 1°344 1°673 1836 | 4°998 
30 1°026 1°095 1:149 1195 | 1°394 1°705 1°870 | 2°069 
36 1°055 1-113 1181 1:230 | 1°455 1°738 1:906 | 2°146 
37 1°085 1°134 1°219 1-246 | 1°526 773 1:943 2°229 
38 1euLy 1157 1°261 E261) F°e0s 1°810 1-982 | 2-356 
39 1188 1°184 1°308 1:320 | 1°700 1°849 2°022 | 2°416 
40 1°300 1212 1°356 1510 | 1°793 1391 2°091 | 2°508 
41 1°377 1°245 1403 F555 | 1°88 1°937 2°163 | 2°602 
42 1°437 1-279 1-450 4°602-) 1977 1°986 2°240 | 2°697 
43 1°458 1319 1:498 1:606 | 2°070 2°040 2°291\) 2-792 
44 1-480 1°36] 1°545 1°678 | 2°162 2°099 2°345 |. 2°887 
45 1-481: | 1:407 1°609 777 =| 2254 2°164 2°401 | 3°010 
46 1°482 1°454 1691 1°880 | 2°346 2°235 2°461 | 3°128 
47 1°460 1°506 T7e9 1°892 | 2°439 2°313 2°523 | 3°253 
48 1°393 1°560 1:905 1°928 | 2°531 2°398 2°588 | 3°385 
49 1368 1°621 2°038 2°067 -| 2°624 2°492 2°691 | 3°513 
50 1°342 1°685 27170 2°162 | 2°716 2°595 2°835 | 3°640 
51 1°429 L761 2°303 2°289 | 2°809 2°707 2°954 | 3°768 
52 1°520 1°842 2°435 23/0 | 2°901 2°830 3°044 | 3°899 
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Taste XIX.—The Equation of Life, representing a term of Years, for 
sencen there as an Reyes Eg ghe! of Living. 
































Ages. Scinde. Residue. pats | Hc aurea Glasgow—Males. 
21 16°477 30°697 24°534 43°410 29°423 
25 |. 16°100 a o 23°635 40°308 27°760 
30 15°278 thi Ba7 he 36°487 24°644 
35 14°409 tuk ane 32°635 21°743 
40 ant ae Hee 28°787 19:007 


45 bas sam | api 24°978 16°363 





Taste XX.— The Equation of Life, representing a term of Years for which 
i probability of dyiving ts as s 20 to one. 





Total Army. “England and 
































Ages, Scinde. Residue. Pombar. Wales Mates, Glasgow—Males. 
21 9°479 20°563 14°771 32°913 21°595 
25 9°876 19°861 14°483 30°570 19°443 
30 9°484 £35247 14°307 27°699 16°969 
35 8°586 16°391 13°434 24°731 14°819 
40 8°230 seed 12°393 21°679 12°696 
45 mee ea aa 18°616 10°933 





TaBLE XX L—The eee of tone representing a term re Years, pa which 
ine eee ny oF Liwing as ae u¢ one. 

















































Ages. Scinde. Residue. Total Army. England and | Glasgow—Males. 
21 6°786 14°601 10°387 26°043 16°913 
25 6°770 14°661 10°251 24°267 15°102 
30 7°070 14:071 10°405 22°127 13°046 
39 6°211 12°739 ee 19°827 LEZ3t 
40 5°728 10°653 9°058 17°375 a as: | 
45 7000 Hi eit 14°875 8°169 


Mortality per Cent. | Colonel Tulloch. 


eee 











Dragoon Guards and Dragoons.... 1°53 Page 7. 
MOO ORES 2 cd. cbiescttomes uesecbans 2°16 » Oe 
Household Cavalry « ...0:....0..000. 1:45 », 10. 
Mreops inn lveland si ivicisscdevisaseve. 1°55 5» 33. 
PEO EMNY sss soc0ihs 0k esssstevaniy 1:95 », 33. 
PUMESSIAEE, ORY oak. inet cscescasveevaees pc ig 1) 33. 
White Troops, Gibraltar ............ 2°20 », 6(a) 
Black Troops, SAG BARRE: 6°20 i 17a) 
British Troops, Malta ....0000...... 1°87 1, 22 (a) 
Troops in Ionian Islands ............ 2°83 », 32(a) 
Cape of Good Hope .......0:....0000- 1°55 », 21(b) 
OES Ou ape tale tail oh 2°00 9» 29 (0) 


132 [ May, 


On the Accounts of the Bank of England under the Operation of the Act 
1&8 Vict.,c. 32. By J.T. Danson, Esq., F.8.8., of the Middle 
Temple. ) 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 18th January, 1847. ] 


Ir is the purpose of the present paper to place upon record, in a col- 
lected form, and in as clear and simple a manner as the nature of the 
subject admits of, the principal facts necessary to a Just appreciation of 
the influence of the Act 7 and 8 Vict., c. 32, upon the business of the 
Bank of England, during the two years extending from the beginning 
of September, 1844, (when the Act came into operation, ) “to the 
beginning of September, 1846. | 

The subject obviously derives its interest mainly from two con- 
siderations ; 1st, the very great influence the operations of the Bank of 
England have upon the commercial transactions of this country, and 
incidentally upon those of other countries ; and, 2ndly, that the legis- 
lative measure referred to rests upon a theory of the currency which, 
whether it be true or false, is very generally admitted to stand upon 
debateable ground. 

Were there a general concurrence of opinion among the highest 
authorities upon the subject of the currency, as to the truth of the pro- 
positions upon which the Act is founded, and consequently as to the 
propriety of its enactments, it would still, it is conceived, be desirable 
to ascertain, by an examination of its actual effect upon the business 
of the Bank, how far the admitted theory was confirmed in practice. 
But as the highest authorities were not only divided in opinion when 
the Act was under discussion, but continue to be so, there is an addi- 
tional and more urgent reason for marking with care every indication 
the actual operation of the Act may furnish of the truth or fallacy of 
the particular theory it embodies, and of the validity of which its ope- 
ration is avowedly recarded by both parties as a test. 

It does not, of course, fall within the scope of the present paper, 
as embracing the results of an investigation purely statistical, to con- 
sider the points in dispute between the supporters and the opponents 
of the Act of 1844, further than as the views of either party may be 
illustrated, or their ‘correctness tested, by the facts before us. It may, 
however, be desirable, before entering upon the facts themselves, to 
state shortly the leading features of the view of the subject generally 
understood to be taken ‘by each party. ‘They are gathered on the one 
hand from the writings of Mr. Jones Loyd and Colonel T orrens, and 
the speeches of Sir Robert Peel in favour of the measure, and, on the 
other, from the writings of Mr. Tooke and Mr. Fullarton against it, and 
are comprised i in the following propositions. It is held by ‘the former— 

1. That the amount of the circulating medium in the hands of the 
public may be greater or less than is properly required for the trans~ 
action of the current business of the community; and that when 
greater, it tends, by the excess, to make the use of the circulating 
medium too cheap. 

2. That as the value of all other commodities is measured by that 
of the circulating medium, prices, or the nominal expressions of their 
value, are at such periods enhanced. 

3. That such enhancement, by reducing exports, and stimulating 
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imports, turns the foreign exchanges against us, and Jeads to a drain 
of bullion. : 

4, That if, on the other hand, the amount of the circulating 
medium be reduced below that properly required for the time, a con- 
trary effect will ensue, producing fay ourable exchanges, and an influx 
of bullion. 

5, That one principal cause, fand that which has heretofore been 
the most common in this country, of an undue expansion of the cir- 
culating medium, is the: putting ‘or keeping in circulation, by their 
issuers, ~ of too large an amount of bank notes payable on demand. 

6. That the issuersof such notes can regulate at will the amount 
of them in circulation ; and | 

7. That if the bank notes in’ sciailation be kept i in strict proportion 
to the bullion in the hands of their issuers, the. amount of the cir- 
culating medium will be prevented from becoming greater than it 
should ‘be, and the mischief held to arise from its becoming so will be 
averted. : 

The counter propositions of those who God that the Act of 1844 is 
not founded upon correct views of the currency may, for the present 
purpose, be sufficieritly stated’ as follows :— 

~ 1, That no greater amount. of: the.circulating medium, whether in 
coin or notes; is ever in actual use; @r: therefore i m eratiaiun: than is 
required by the current transactions ‘ ‘ofi the community; for that so 
much of it as there is no present use for; goes either into hoards or into 
bankers’ deposits. . That if hoarded;.it ceases to have any effect as cir- 
culating medium ; and that if deposited with bankers, it can only pass 
again into use at interest, which-interest will: only Be paid by those 
who have a profitable use for it. 

2. That. while a large portion of the circulating medium is de- 
pendent solely upon the ‘credit: of its issuers, its extension can, in fact, 
only be limited by the state of that credit on the one hand, and by the 
aggregate demand of those who are willing to pay for its use on the - 

other. 

3. That while there is a large fund of deposits in every part of the 
country payable on demand, an issuing banker cannot.affect the aggre- 
gate amount of the circulating medium by issuing or withdrawing bis 
notes. 

4, That the amount of bank notes in circulation, representing only 
one portion of the addition made by the operations of bankers: to the 


amount. of the circulating medium, through the agency of. their credit 


with the public, a restriction upon ‘the amount of the addition so made 


| 


| 








must be ineffectual, unless it be accompanied by a like restriction on 
such of their other operations as have the same or asimilar effect ; and 
that, therefore, the omission of any regard to deposits, and their effect 
in supplying, readily and extensively, the place of.a portion of the 
circulating inekati of this country, must render the restriction now 
placed upon the bank notes in circulation ineffectual to-limit the 
amount of the circulating medium, whenever it shall become practically 
inconvenient either to bankers or to the public. 

5. That the true measure of the voluntary addition made by a 
banker to the amount of the circulating medium is found, not in the 


| amount of his notes in circulation, but in the terms upon which he 


makes advances, or in other words, upon the price he charges for the 
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use of so much of the circulating medium as he happens to command, 
either by the actual possession of money, or by his credit; and 

6. That any attempt to control the issuing banker by law in the 
management of this branch of his business would be, in fact, an attempt 
to fix the price of the use of money, or of credit held sufficient to repre- 
sent money, which, like all other prices, is, and must continue to be, 
governed by influences wholly beyond the control of the Legislature. 

The Act 7 and 8 Vict. c. 32 (as well as the other measures subse- 
quently applied by Parliament to the banking system of the United 
Kingdom) was based upon a series of resolutions introduced into the 
House of Commons by Sir Robert Peel, and there discussed early in 
the Session of 1844. ‘Three of these resolutions (the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th,) 
stated, in few words, the main purposes of the Act. They were as 
follows :— 

‘2, That it is expedient to provide by law that the Bank of 
England should henceforth be divided into two separate 
departments, one exclusively confined to the issue and cir- 
culation of notes, the other to the conduct of banking 
business. 

‘“¢ 3. That it is expedient to limit the amount of securities upon 
which it shall henceforth be lawful for the Bank of England 
to issue notes payable to bearer on demand ; and that such 
amount shall only be increased under certain conditions, to 
be prescribed by law. 

“ 4, That it is expedient to provide by law that a weekly publica- 
tion should be made by the Bank of England of the state 
both of the Circulation and of the Banking Departments.” 

The manner in which these resolutions were subsequently embodied 
in the Act will be best gathered from a short statement of such of its 
provisions as are material to the present inquiry. 

The first section enacts that, after 31st August, 1844, the issue of 
promissory notes shall be kept wholly distinct from the general bank- 
ing business of the Company, and be carried on separately as “ The 
Issue Department of the Bank of England.” 

By section 2 the Governor and Company are directed, after the 
same date, to set apart securities to the value of £14,000,000, and — 
appropriate them to the Issue Department. Of this sum the debt of 
the Government to the Company is to be taken as part. And, in addi- 
tion to the securities, there is to be placed in the Issue Department so 
much of the gold and silver coin in the possession of the Bank as shall 
not be required in the Banking Department. Thereupon an equal 
amount in notes (including those in circulation) shall be issued from 
the Issue Department to the Banking Department; and the whole 
amount shall be deemed to be issued on the credit of such securities, 
coin, and bullion. 

And by section 6 an account, in a prescribed form, is to be ren- 
dered by the Bank of England, weekly, to the Commissioners of 
Stamps and Taxes, to be by them published in the next succeeding 
London Gazette. Pe 

The following tables exhibit, in the order of date, every item of the 
accounts of the Bank as rendered and published weekly under this 
Act, from the time it came into operation (1st September, 1844) down - 
to 5th of September, 1846. ) 


i 
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It may be necessary to observe, that before the Act of 1844 came 
into operation the accounts of the Bank were also published, but less 
frequently, and in another and shorter form. And as the accounts in 
the form directed by the new Act are, partly from their increased 
detail, and partly from their appearing in two separate parts, some- 
what less generally intelligible than in the old form, and as uniformity 
is also requisite to any comparison of the state of the accounts before 
and after the Act, and such comparisons may be found necessary to a 
right apprehension of the fluctuations now to be observed, the accounts 
just given are repeated in the old form. And for the sake of additional 
clearness in this more simple view of the accounts, five figures on the 
left hand of each sum are omitted throughout, leaving the millions to 
stand as whole numbers, and the next figure on the right as a decimal 
fraction. 

It will be noticed that the sums given in the second series of tables 
are none of them to be found in the accounts as stated in the new form. 
It is therefore proper to state how they are obtained. 

The “circulation” is obtained by deducting from the “notes 
issued” from the Issue Department the “notes” remaining in the 
Banking Department, and adding to the remainder the ‘‘seven days’ 
bills.” Properly speaking, these bills should not be included in a 
statement of the circulation made use of in testing the operation of the 
Act of 1844; for though they commonly circulate as bank notes for 
some time after the expiration of the period for which they are drawn, 
and, from the first, serve nearly the same purposes as bank notes, they 
do not come within the definition of what constitutes the “ circulation” 
advanced by the supporters of the Act. ‘They were, however, always 
included by the Bank in the returns of her note circulation made 
before the Act, and must therefore be so given in any continuation of 
the old form of her accounts. And as their amount happens to be 
tolerably uniform during the period under review, seldom exceeding or 
falling much short of one million, the addition does not materially 
affect the apparent variations of the circulation in reference to the 
remaining items of the account; and the more correct amount may 
always be obtained, very nearly, by a simple deduction of that sum. 

The “ deposits” are obtained by adding together the amounts now 
given, separately, as ‘“‘ public deposits” and “private deposits,” in the 
Banking Department. 

The “securities” are obtained by adding together the ‘ Govern- 
ment debt” and “ other securities’ in the Issue Department, and the 
‘public’ and “other securities’ in the Banking Department, and 
deducting from the sum the amount returned as “capital” in the 
| Banking Department. 

The ‘‘bullion” is obtained by adding the “ gold” and ‘‘silver” bullion 
in the Issue Department to the ‘ coin” in the Banking Department. 

The “ reserve” is an item furnished to aid the purpose of the pre- 
| sent inquiry. It is obtained by adding together the “ notes” and 
“coin” in the Banking Department. It exhibits the amount of. the 
_ reserve held at any given time against the sum of the deposits and 
| seven days’ bills, and thus marks the proportion of available assets to 
liabilities payable on demand, fixed by the Bank in the exercise of the 

discretion left to her in the Banking Department. 
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Week ending 





1844 


Bent. 07 soc 
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Notes, a a 
£ £ 
28,351,295 11,015,100 
28,500,880 11,015,100 
28,982,705 11,015,100 
28,362,830 11,015,100 
28,082,905 11,015,100 
27,838,085 11,015,100 
27,731,910 11,015,100 
27,949,730 11,015,100 
27,498,580 | 11,015,100 
27,400,995 11,015,100 
2I,0075790 11,015,100 
24,028,879 11,015,100 
27,786,190 11,0%5,100 
21,017,000 11,015,100 
28,003,705 11,015,100 
2831015730 11,015,100 
28,200,165 11,015,100 
28,087,055 | 11,015,100 
23,163,130 11,015,100 
28,133,080 11,015,100 
28,128,310 11,015,100 
28,232,485 11,015,100 
28,447,835 11,015,100 
23, 09/9200 11,015,100 
28,679,520 11,015,100 
28,952,105 11,015,100 
29,040,075 11,015,100 
29,148,060 11,015,100 
29 Jos, 009 11,015,100 
29,471,410 11,015,100 
7dee Ra pidge We 11,015,100 
29,216,950 11,015,100 
29,184,220 11,015,100 
29,253,945, 11,015,100 
29,167,095 11,015,100 
29,222,939 11,015,100 
29,340,425 11,015,100 
29,412,545 11,015,100 
29,635,735 11,015,100 
29,732,600 11,015,100 
29291 TEENS 11,015,100 
30,051,610 11,015,100 
30,047,470 11,015,100 
29,891,935 11,015,100 
29,682,660 | 11,015,100 
29,393,700 11,015,100 
29,243,520 | 11,015,100 
29,196,760 11,015,100 
29,141,605 11,015,100 
29,075,905 11,015,100 
29,022,310 11,015,100 
29,009,005 11,015,100 











Other 
Securities. 


a ee, 


£ 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 


2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 


| 
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Bullion. 





Gold, 


£ 
12,657,208 
12,806,794 
12,888,619 
12,668,744 
12,388,819 
12,149,367 
12,043,192 
11,897,842 
11,875,969 
11,790,467 
11,914,184 
11,935,264 
12,192,579 
12,223,894 
12,410,094 
12,558,119 
12,606,554 





12,493,444 
12,543,092 
12,480,235 
12,463,197 
12,548,405 
12,552,401 
12,638,987 
12,755,367 
12,943,918 
13,008,880 
13,102,753 
13,177,831 
13,380,953 
13,260,543 
13,143,380 
13,110,947 
13,180,672 
13,088,142 
13,124,113 
13,237,395 
13,309,515 
13,532,705 
13,605,716 
13,785,460 
13,911,607 


13,907,467 | 


13,751,932 


13,542,657 | 


13,394,306 
13,244,126 
13,206,991 
13,151,836 
13,086,136 
13,032,541 
13,019,004 


es | cs —— 








Silver. 


£ 
1,694,087 
1,694,086 
1,694,086 
1,694,086 
1,694,086 
1,688,718 
1,688,718 
1,647,888 
1,622,611 
1,610,528 
1,593,611 
1,583,611 
1,593,611 
1,593,611 
1,593,611] 
1,593,611 
1,593,611 


1,593,611 
1,620,038 
1,652,845 
1,665,113 
1,684,080 
1,895,434 
1,898,268 
1,924,153 
2,008,187 
2,031,195 
2,045,307 
2,035,724 
2,090,457 


2,103,030 
2,126,884 
2,131,655 
2,140,003 
2,140,003 
2,140,003 
2,140,003 
1,999,394 
1,999,394 
1,989,769 
1,989,769 
1,989,769 
1,989,769 
1,990,001 
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Week 
ending 


1844, 


7 
14 
21 
28 


Sept. 


” 


3) 
12 
19 
26 


Capital. 


£ 


Rest. 


£ 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Deposits. 


Public. 
£ 


14,553,000|3,564,729|3,630,809 
14,553,00013,565,796|4,417,067 
14,553,000|3,567,00715,293,615 
14,553,000|3,568,518/6,010,235 
14,5£3,000|3,552,704|6,202,322 
14,553,000|3,059,645]8, 147,290 
14,553,000|3,102,033]3,965,196 
14,553,000|3,105,387|3,556,646 


14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 


14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 


14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 


3.131,881 
3,133,564 
3,137,195 
3,139,027 
3,140,040 


3,110,069 
3,105,886 
3,110,513 
3,113,267 


3,127,278 
3,194,623 
3,208,159 


14,553,000]3,209,696 


14,553,000/3,298,944 
14,553,000/3,302,806 





3,471,119 
3,653,893 
3,879,458 
4,812,191 
5,226,633 
5,795,572 
6,385,654 
7,075,258 
7,411,605 


7,366,643 
4,128,966 
3,069,572 
2,787,258 
2,852,124 
3,715,171 


5 |14,553,000|3,302,136|4,630,247 


14,553,000]3,252,28115 237,999 


14,553,000|3,575,17215,476,984 
14,553,000|3,577,267/5 879,753 
14,553,000/3,579,429|6,45 1,283 
14,553,000|3,581,884/6,890,121 
14,553,000|3,584,05417,321,855 


14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 


14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 


14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 


14,553,000 
14,553,000 


14,553,000|3,234,268 


14,558,000 





3,586,219 
3,147,578 
3,161,333 
3,176,289 


3,183,817): 


3,183,822 
3,188,579 
3,191,461 
3,181,245 
3,136,091 
3,136,239 
3,140,557 
3,143,841 
3,164,433 
3,218,008 


3,321,972 


6,924,106 
4,355,166 
3,218,350 
2,643,448 


5,745,482| 
6,261,465 





Private. 


£ 


Seyen 
Days’ 


Securities. 





and other| 


Bills. 


£ 





Public. 


£ 





Other. 


£ 


8,644,348]1,030,354]14,554,834| 7,835,616 
8,475,101]1,007,670]1 4,554,834 
8,511,771] 972,959 
8,286,772| 1,052,280 


8,225 ,082/1,081,258 


8,230,673 
8,506,798 
8,291,481 


8,757,379 


1,107,985 
1,074,673 
1,065,712 


1,051,941 





14,554,834 
14,554,834 
14,554,834 
16,352,834 
15,676,037 
15,408,775 
15,070,775 


8,340,444|1,019,350|14,409,775 


8,029,934 
7,864,144 
8,345,610 


8,442,809 
3,381,188 
8,348,738 
8,265,079 


989,320 
965,990 
949,133 


966,455 
994,174 
967,934 
984,540 


13,539,775 
13,539,775 
13,539,775 
13,540,619 
13,540,619 
13,540,619 
13,540,619 





8,146,689 
8,802,714 
9,795,840 


10,510,120 
10,528,785 
8,118,826 
8,387,508 


8,675,659 
8,731,567 
9,398,630 
9,547 ,462 
9,958,645 


10,193,713 
10,293,154 
10,763,777 
11,031,821 


8,037,320] 1,015,166]13,539,720|1 1,426,996 
8,877,905] 1,019,528]14,386,839] 9,001,544 
8,803,570|1,079,821]13,843,692 
8,714,0521,058,727]13,65 1,692 


8,713,690] 1,085,065]13,541,692 
9,732,193] 1,068,046]13,476,160] 10,065,958 
9,94.4,408]1,031,922]13,474,379!10,821,457/8,395,065 
985 ,035|13,522,379|10,784,494|8,889,215 


983,328]13,474,379|11,707,40018,952,545 
982,386|13,474,379|11,720,45|9,340,814 
980,378|13,474,379|11,836,377|9,45 1,386 
992,192]13,474,379]12,535,26|9,673,205 
10,713,052|1,023,977|13,589,379|13,126,469]9,747,280 


9,941,556 


10,323,799 
10,379,610 

9,994,572 
10,452,425 


10,445,950 
11,753,022 
11,531,267 
10,781,637 


10,355,640 


7|10,065,486 
310,276,032 


10,087,531 
10,865,704 
10,564,624 
10,315,111 


6,951,773) 10,147,586 


7,398,420 
7,330,309 


3,456,089! 





2,834,528 
2,933,908 


14,553,000|3,338,246]3,215,363 
14,553,000|3,340,750/4,034,767 
14,553,000]3,348,596]4,969,963 


3114,553,000/3,349 28215,393,936 


14,553,000]3,588,888)5,830,31 1] 





10,154,148 


10,041,440 
11,356,519 
10,934,390 
10,745,613 





1,063,189 
1,085,969 
1,122,066 
1,181,547 


1,139,238 
1,106,626 
1,060,598 
1,021,487 
1,030,555 


1,018,497 

976,405 
1,001,282 
1,026,853 


1,045,502 
1,081,545 
1,091,958 
1,085,211 





13,474,379 
15,147,495 
14,471,966 
13,921,966 


13,616,966 
13,416,966 
13,385,797 
13,384,898 
13,464,898 


13,384,898 
13,384,898 
13,384,898 
13,384,898 


13,384,206 
13,800,344 
13,456,776 
13,539,344 


10,960,214]1,072,260]13,321,844 
10,187,780] 1 050,220] 13,321,844 
§.973,401|1,374,346] 13,441,844 
8,408,887] 1,383,566] 13,321,844 
8,571,253} 1,059,606] 13,347,570 





8,627,598 
8,561,399 


8,652,751 


13,123,678 
11,069,829 
10,654,085 

9,680,272 


9,857,686 
10,104,644 
10,656,808 
10,644,537 
11,558,992 


11,470,806 
11,305,902 
11,984,420 
12,619,663 


12,944,496 
11,282,221 
10,815,121 
10,607,877 
11,463,603 
11,634,159 
11,679,359 
11,353,577 
11,712,811 


Notes. 


£ 
8,175,025 
8,620,220 
8,964,545 
8,460,708 


7,930,010 
7,610,025 
6,648,665 
6,224,845 


6,678,715 
6,844,275 
6,927,045 
7,410,400 
7,943,850 


8,286,105 
8,745,540 
8,959,630 
9,076,800 


8,418,125 
7,772,930 
7,588,086 
7,418,075 


7,642,235 








8,128,350 


9,252,350 
8,001,434 
7,791,346 
8,101,770 


7,827,925 
8,140,050 
8,734,045 
9,014,845 
9,182,485 


9,382,505 
9,854,615 
9,837,175 
9,717,270 
9,279,785 
8,068,970 
7,890,610 
7,942,485 


7,949,785 
7,682,465 
7,494,205 
7,832,955 
7,959,390 


Coin. 


£ 
857,765 
696,891 
576,259 
659,426 


619,402 
606,949 
458,172 
551,098 


540,171 
714,634 
723,457 
836,715 
772,146 


827,468 
$40,589 
791,417 
678,251 


714,566 
612,709 
654,747 
691,562 


666,145 
700,748 
770,812 
773,783 
777,959 
836,363 
796,521 
786,869 
732,810 


722,057 
675,977 
658,620 
631,913 


641,159 
638,751 
658,945 
860,206 
776,243 


779,486 
696,805 
587,705 
554,431 
526,197 
513,626 
485,632 
549,998 
503,851 
528,049 
603,898 
580,295 
583,287 
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Accounts of the Bank of England. 





ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


[ May, 





Week ending 


rot 


1845. 
Ol 
2 he ean 
a0) hi: 
yaar 
4... 
Dis 
a6! .5,: 
25... 
i gat 
Bisy 
Meee, 
gee 
20 xn 
05s 
13... 
20° 2... 
7 ees 


Sept. 


Jan. 


99 


99 
29 
April 
9 
9 


99 
May 


1846. 
D> vb 





1Oe.2% 
ae 
4 
ae 

Grou: 
sy ae 
Oy ae 
PN ge aa 
March 7....; 
ve 
Bue tt 
28... 

a 


ll 


tone 


DB e..34 
25 ..., 
2°, x; 
Bes 
2, 
23 .... 
SO": 
Oi. 3: 
| eee 
20.4: 
oT. 
fae 
Pee 
16°... 
29 °::. 
ae 
Brh 
14. 
22.0, 
1 ee 
Bs 


ena an ee 


Notes. 


er Ren EERSTE y | (RRR 


£ 
28,953,300 
28,790,195 
28,798,230 
28,557,990 
28,355,670 
28,068,820 
27,778,955 
27,415,690 
27,267,115 
27,202,365 
26,974,685 
27,036,550 
26,733,810 
26,540,480 
26,626,350 
26,819,390 
26,771,510 


26,675,925 
26,541,200 
26,573,910 
26,525,025 
26,587,355 
26,698,620 
26,800,325 
26,973,255 
27,015,295 
27,079,270 
27,117,805 
27,264,475 
27,269,245 
27,181,980 
27,030,255 
27,031,510 
27,049,510 
27,072,295 
27,244,995 
27,520,215 
27,706,865 
27,993,880 
28,325,000 
28,603,395 
29,005,160 
29,273,105 
29,322,200 
29,266,360 
29,139,905 
29,312,945 
29,292,320 
29,386,305 
29,456,535 
29,653,990 
29,875,890 
29,760,870 








Government 


Debt. 


nt 





£ 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 


11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 
11,015,100 








Other 
Securities. 


BS 


2,984,906 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 


2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,000 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 
2,984,900 


























Bullion. 

Gold. Silver. 
12,982,591 | 1,970,709 
12,819,486 | 1,970,709 
12,863,507 | 1,934,723 
12,717,050 | 1,840,940 
12,514,730 | 1,840,940 
12,253,289 | 1,815,531 
12,018,447 | 1,760,508 
11,758,159 | 1,657,531 
11,661,681 | 1,605,434 
11,670,074 | 1,532,291 
11,478,722 | 1,495,963 
11,441,931 | 1,594,619 
11,159,981 | 15873;829 
10,992,631 | 1,547,849 
11,054,501 | 1,571,849 
11,240,465 | 1,578,925 
11,189,484 | 1,582,026 
11,093,869 | 1,582,056 
11,006,127 | 1,535,073 
11,025,956 | 1,547,954 
10,974,471 | 1,550,554 
11,028,945 | 1,558,410 
11,140,210 | 1,558,410 
11,177,282 | 1,623,043 
11,346,130 | 1,627,125 
11,353,065 | 1,662,230 
11,417,040 | 1,662,230 
11,407,524 | 1,710,281 
11,554,194 | 1,710,281 
11,558,964 | 1,710,281 
11,460,445 | 1,721,535 
11,308,300 | 1,721,955 
11,250,593 | 1,780,917 
11,256,880 | 1,792,630 
11,279,130. |. 1,793,165 
11,451,830 | 1,793,165 
11,633,619 | 1,886,596 
11,782,453 | 1,924,412 
12,062,597 | 1,931,283 
12,192,710 | 2,132,290 
12,371,105. | 2,232,290 
12,592,405 ) 2,412:757 
12,849,579 | 2,423,526 
12,905,074.| 2,417,126 
12,844,442 | 2,421,918 
12,703,642 | 2,436,263 
12,875,243 | 25437,702 
12,854,618 | 2,437,702 
12,935,426 | 2,450,879 
12,958,912 | 2,497,623 
13,145,719 | 2,508,271 
13,199,102 | 2,676,788 
13,057,997. |..2;702,873 





Accounts of the Bank of England, 








Week 


Seitine, Capital, 
1845. £ 
Sept. 6|14,553,000 


Jan. 


Ids 


March 7|14,553,000|3,757,708 


Sept. 


13|/14,553,000 
20 {14,553,000 
27 (14,553,000 


4|14,553,000 
11 |14,553,000 
18 |14,553,000 
95 (14,553,000 
1 }14,553,000 
8 114,558,000 
15 14,553,000 
22 114,553,000 
99 | 14,553,000 


6 |14,553,000 
13 |14,553,000 
99 | 14,553,000 
27 |14,553,000 


6. 
3|14,553,000 


109 |14,553,000 
17 {14,553,000 
94 |14,553,000 
3] |14,553,000 


Rest. 


£ 
3,608,180 
3,611,164 
3,616,685 
3,621,711 


3,629,978 
3,140,006 
3,188,641 
3,212,133 


3,224,453 
3,234,595 
3,244,733 
3,252,209 
3,246,426 
3,209,394 
3,215,596 
3,221,636 
3,227,443 








Deposits. 





Public. 


£ 
6,474,705 
7,319,619 
8,222,109 
8,802,110 


8,703,497 
8,782,975 
4,488,419 
4,323,662 
4,487,058 
5,340,731 
6,524,834 
7,363,168 
7,670,581 


8,110,401 
8,684,374 
9,408,044 
9,698,409 


3,254,660|9,369,630 
3.314,454|5,191,017 
3,341,777|4,710,957 


Private. 


£ 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


Seven Securities. 
Days’ 
and other Notes. 
Bills. Public. Other. 
& £ £ EG 


8,507,213]1,021,689]13,468,643111,967,08118,255,505 
8,316,750| 963,995|13,348,643|12,391,188|8,430,700 
8,110,787/1,020,324|13,348,643] 13,297,048|8, 327,895 
8,070,212]1,000,311|13,348,643]14,149,00317,946,995 


8,167,961{1,088,160]13,348,643 
8,474,856] 1,081,206|13,348,643 
9,835,604|1,123,843]13,203,138 
8,930,13411,000,472/13,203,138 


9,099,737|1,106,405|13,203,138 
9,134,243]1,133,320]13,203,138 


8,899,130]1,101,349|13,203,138 
9,024, 223}1,063,589|13,201,863) 15,454,39016,076,985 
8,992,719|1,045,574| 13,201,863] 15,871,054|5,932,345 


9,022,019]1,004,471|13,201,863116,224,712]5,945,840 
9,089,705! 943,591113,201,863|16,135,637|6,506,345 


8,715,667 
8,482,239 


8,350,465 
10,656,207 
11,254,618 





7 114,553,000 
14|14,553,000 
91 |14,553,000 
98 |14,553,000 


14[14,553,000 
21 |14,553,000 
28 [14,553,000 
4|14,553,000 
11 |14,553,000 
18 |14,553,000 
25 | 14,553,000 


914,553,000 
g 14,553,000 
16 {15,553,000 
93 |14,553,000 
30 114,553,000 


614,558,000 
13 |14,553,000 
20 |14,553,000 
97 |14,553,000 


4114,553,000 
11 |14,553,000 
18 114,553,000 
25 |14,553,000 


114,553,000 
8 114,553,000 
15 114,553,000 
9214,553,000 
29 114,553,000 


5 114,553,000 


3,356,690 
3,451,151 
3,462,787 
3,474,577 
3,477,016 
3,689,430 


3,767,623 
3,780,009 
3,789,971 


3,799,508 
3,352,391 
3,359,084 
3,364,576 


3,396,540 
3,406,284 
3,418,272 
3,426,036 
3,378,878 


3,379,044 
3,386,810 
3,396,774 
3,405,354 


3,424,178 
3,482,541 
3,504,138 
3,508,378 
3,597,679 
3,603,683 
3,611,298 


1,464,806] 14,208,608 
{,389,810|17,036,830 
5,054,438|18,912,445 


5,738,873] [8,018,5234 


6,202;903] 18,091,320 
6,296,535|18,647,068 
6,502,355|17,828,778 
6,804,524]17,476,998 
7,065,422] 17,356,203 


7,319,625 


7,074,026 
4,210,976 
3,197,029 
2,698,953 


2,578,451 
3,031,375 
4,084,117 
4,809,183 
5,228,640 


5,753,512 
6,537,132 
7,313,539 
7,807,802 


7,794,200 
3,489,416 
3,162,696 
3,438,401 





17,103,928 


16,763,047 
18,069,993 
17,710,987 
16,978,110 


16,780,380 
16,256,526 
16,354,017 
15,947,268 
16,165,620 


15,927,013 
15,518,397 
15,293,909 
15,034,361 


14,402,460 
15,661,286 
14,904,973 
14,305,311 





3,613,216 
3,354,370 





3,864,479 


3,793,610)13,449,388 
5,014,200] 12,456,737 
6,135,636)10,794,523 
6,843,002|10,074,026 
7,142,212] 9,161,868 


7,318,919] 8,557,109 


960,094]13,201,863 
961,859/13,201,863 


959,967|13,201,072 
1,020,503]13,137,047 
1,009,030]13,137,047 
1,028,388|13,137,047 
987,102|13,137,047 


963,888] 13,137,047 
945 ,332113,137,047 
918,282|13,137,047 
947,432| 13,136,440 


898,176]13,136,440 
887,487|13,136,440 
921,887|13,136,440 
953,579|13,136,731 


965 ,446]13,136,440 
959,379|14,437,065 
986,017|13,957,865 
962,415]13,528,065 


965,730|13,303,065 
981,417|13,023,065 
963,128]12,988,065 
970,401|12,988,065 
890,192)13,008,065 


852,008]12,988,065 
862,665|12,988,065 
832,981|13,090,946 
851,222/12,987,946 


887,364]12,987,142 
941,566|12,962,147 
989 ,46212,962,560 
940,024112,962,560 
943,423|12,961,735 
952,056|12,961,735 
905,994|12,961,735 








920,016)12,961,735 


885,680] 12,961,735] 12,395,457|9,449,760 
935,830|12,961,735| 12,523,550 


15,188,965]7,095,615 
15,133,966|7,037,600 
14,049,529]5,525,510 
12,931,115]5,389,575 
13,429,813|5,219,775 
14,234,438]5 437,730 
15,041,397/5,483,110 


16,329,285|6,768,340 
16,252,051]6,914,660 







16,262,593]6,418,510 
15,273,096]5,672,855 
15,773, 124|5,393,745 
18,381 ,010]5,416,380 
21,466,997]5,112,860 


22,908, 661/6,263,625 
22251,906]6,674,075 
22,539,192|6,887,810 
23,242,034|6,984,485 


22,118,987|7,576,625 
21,923,787|7,712,120 
21,806,19418,033,665 
22,181,39217,683,690 


22,058,631|7,316,415 
19,438,78216,728,120 
18,736,602|6,515,990 
17,884,532] 6,488,140 


17,901,148]6,408,470 
17,734,025|6,836,405 
18,222,548]7,497,460 
18,236,480|7,774,9265 
18,460,493)8,043,560 


18,321,641|8,468,180 
18,122,098|9,011,510 
17,984,60319,631,235 
18,257,149]9,664,090 


le 
18,145,319]9,803,090 


16,143,726|8,425 ,630 
15,382,397|8,139,020 
14,583,407|8,562,695 


14,068,257|8,796,875 
13,984,578]9,075, 160 
13.848,421]8,601,335 
13,012,824|9,506,025 








9,231,095 








Coin. 


Vs 
473,558 
593,997 
549,319 
602,703 


509,373 
511,834 
411,330 
585,573 


617,927 
520,583 
595,401 
522,951 
503,038 


526,870 
642,421 
558,953 
554,376 


605,547 
652,183 
565,466 
677,055 
700,989 


637,025 
667,277 
678,472 
760,505 


707,965 
717,285 
700,222 
718,290 


643,541 
541,772 
595,660 
656,317 


661,418 
635,107 
664,461 
706,478 
704,212 


686,691 
736,331 
683,419 
742,554. 


625,651 
596,306 
630,292 
636,482 


510,233 
558,203 
588,960 
522,676 
490,178 


512,957 
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Circulation 
Week ending Bullion. (including Bank Deposits. Securities. Reserve. 
Post Bills.) 














1844. 

SOPt. Tash: L571 21°22 9°0 
plaveget 15-1 20°9 9°3 
ae emcee 15°1 20°6 9°5 
ga? EZR 15°0 20°9 9°1 

Octo Owais: 14°6 Mg) § 8°95 
oat HEM est is 14°3 21°3 8:2 
Re tS aaer 141 22°1 7:0 
A ee 14:0 22°3 6:7 

NOV. 2h 14°0 ee vf | 
a Oi 5. 14°1 21°6 Gy 
apeuee NO ihak cS 14°2 21°5 7:6 
Rares) ree 14°3 21:0 8°2 
se OL, caus. 14°5 20°7 8:7 

Deer wy & 14°6 20°5 ot 
spats Sik 14°8 20:2 9°5 
sg MS hs 14°9 20°1 15°4 Zap 9°6 
BN gig aene 14°8 20°1 15°6 24:0 9°7 

1845. 

Jair, Ay. <i. 14°8 20°6 15:33 24°4 O° lie 
sip Maal lee os 14°7 21°4 12°9 22°8 8°3 
BAe chan 14°79 21°6 11°8 21°9 S-2 
he eee 14°8 Qh] 11°4 FAS 8:1 

Feb dks 14°8 21°6 115 21°6 8°3 
Shes Ne 15°] Zihe3s 13°4 22.9 8°8 
ot, SLUR dos 15°3 2A A 14:5 wore On 4. 
os LBC eels 15:4 20°7 Lod 23°F 9°6 

March Is...:... T5°7. 20°9 1537 24°6 9:7 
an Sis eat 15°8 20°6 16°2 24°6 10°1 
9K MOE Saute: 15°9 20°'0 16°4 24°7 10°2 
SyMecenee ls 16°0 20°5 L773 25°4 10°4 
1 Oe). 16:2 20*7 18°90 26'1 10°4 

DIAL. Jp cuc2es, 16°0 211 173 26°0 9°9 
se ee 15:8 2233 16°1 25°6 8°6 
55 MOK ce 15°8 22-5 14°7 24°5 8°4 
AME Be eee 15°8 22:3 11°4 23°0 8°7 

Mays Becca 15°8 22°4 13°0 22°9 8°4 
Fm Oia: sank 15°8 22°1 13°4 22°9 8°7 
URE Rs.. ce 15°9 21°6 14°6 23°4 9°3 
Ae 2) aes 16°2 21:4 15:1] 2or4 9°8 
Aes | | eee 16°4 21°4 16°2 24°4 9°9 

JUNE se... 16°5 21°3 16°3 24°3 10°1 
Arey  . aaeeee 16°6 21°0 16°5 24:1 hO:5 
ARTS) | ee ae 16°6 DANDY 4 17°0 24°8 10°4 
Oe 16°6 yi WS 17d D5ee 10°2 

dulyan Secon 16°4 21°6 LS Doig 9°7 
SES em 16°1 22°6 14°8 2oOwe 8°59 
95 eas 15°8 2220 Lowe 2304 &:3 
9a) eas Le7 2283 13°6 23% 8°4 

Dg 9 22). 15°7 22-4. 14:1 24:2 8°3 
” 9 eee 15°6 22°5 14:2 24°4 8°2 
” 16 ate 15°6 22°9 13:9 24°5 8:0 
gy enoee 15°6 22°5 Leaey 24°1 8°4 
ag eA ee ks 15°5 2274 14°4 ZASS 8°5 





1847. ] Accounts of the Bank of Hngland 141 




















Circulation 
Week ending Bullion, (including Bank Deposits. Securities. Reserve. 
Post Bills.) 
1845. 
Sept: "61... 15:4 2137 14°9 24°8 8°7 
Fad fo Set ies 15°3 21°3 15°6 25°1 9:0 
po Oa Lod 21°4 16°3 ro} 26°0 8:8 
Sr edie 15:1 21°6 16°8 26°9 8°5 
Oe As... 14°8 22°35 16°8 24-9 75 
ie a | ter 14°5 Za Ee? 27°9 es 
Ree PO. «ais 141 25°o 14°3 26°6 5°9 
PP BO te vous 14:0 23°1 ya 25°59 5°9 
Nove tech 13°8 23°1 13°5 26°0 5°8 
{lB ates 13°7 22°8 14°4 26°8 5°9 
i ee Decade ¥35:9 22-5 15°4 27°6 6:0 
Ca: ae 15°93 22°0 16°3 28°1 6°5 
APRs! eee ¥3°2 21°38 16°6 28°5 6°4 
Dees ‘6.55.5. 13°0 21°5 ds 28°8 6°4 
EME BOW scncces ES°2 21:0 se! 28°7 ey 
Sete: ie 13°3 240 18°L 28°9 wo 
Pals ae LoS 20°8 18°1 28°9 7°4 
1846. 

Ga Oo cnsce 13°2 DAN ey 1 ay 28°9 7°0 
PRs | | Spar ae | PACS bors 27°8 6°3 
Neng | eee 131 yaaa sh 15°9 23°9 Bed 
pate 2a tae 13*1 22°% 18°6 30°9 6:0 
ees One ne 132 22°4 21°4 34°0 5:8 
12) oe a ae Too 21°35 23°9 35°4 6°8 
pees | eae 13°4 21°0 23°F 34°8 eo 
BE ONE srs T3a°6 21°0 VE Sarl 7D 
aig PEO vanes 1327 20°9 24°9 35°8 7h 
Marehe7s..i% bo7 20:3 TA 34°6 S22 
pid Ekin 13°8 20°2 25°2 34°5 8°4 
‘ell et leader cn E39 20°1 24°3 34°3 BZ. 
ee: ne, 13°9 20°5 24°4 aaa 8°3 
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Before noticing the fluctuations shown in these accounts, it may 
be well to observe the effect of the payment of the dividends on the 
public funds quarterly. The periodical changes produced by these 
payments in the state of the Bank accounts, though of a perfectly 
legitimate nature, serve occasionally to give an apparent exaggeration 
to fluctuations of a different description, and, unless carefully regarded, 
are apt to falsify inferences drawn from a comparison of the accounts 
of one period with those of another. But in reference to the object of 
the present inquiry, it is more particularly to be observed, that pre- 
vious to October, 1844, a period nearly coincident with that at which 
the Act of 1844 came into operation, the manner in which the pay- 
ment of dividends was distributed over the quarters of the year had, 
to a much greater extent than at present, the effect of aiding occa- 
sional disturbances of the currency, and diminishing in some degree 
the power of the Bank in the use of the discretion she was then gene- 
rally supposed to have, and was held bound to exercise over it. The 
sum annually payable in England upon the funded debt before that 
date may be stated in round numbers at about £27,000,000. If paid 
in four equal parts, it would therefore cause, four times a-year, a pay- 
ment or transfer from public deposits of about £6,700,000. But the 
dividends beg payable half-yearly, and about two-thirds in amount 
being payable in January and July, the payments made at the Bank of 
England at those quarters, previous to October, 1844, were not far 
from nine millions in amount, those of April and October being con- 
siderably less than five millions. And as the revenue, whence the 
public deposits were replenished, came in much more equably, there 
was usually a deficiency to be made up by extra advances from the 
Bank in January and July, which were repaid as the revenue came in 
subsequently. When (in 1844) the 34 per cent. stock was reduced 
the annual charge of the funded debt was diminished by about 
£625,000 ; and at the same time the days for payment of the dividends 
upon a part of the reduced stock, amounting to upwards of four 
millions yearly, were moved from January and July to April and 
October. The effect was to make the amount of the dividends payable 
by the Bank, on account of the Government, nearly the same at each 
of the four quarters, and therefore to render more equal the quarterly 
fluctuations of the circulation exhibited in the Bank accounts. 

The bearing of this alteration upon the management of the affairs 
of the Bank will be obvious when it is considered that the imme- 
diate effect of each payment of dividends is to diminish, to some 
extent, the proper basis of the operations of the Bank, as a body 
making profit by the advance of capital held in deposit. The pay- 
ment of some eight or nine millions twice a-year in the first days of 
January and of July acted upon the public deposits precisely as 
cheques to that amount upon private deposits. And though a part of 
it passed at once into the private deposits, and the advances of the 
Bank were always so timed as to anticipate the operation as to the 
rest, the periodical and unavoidable necessity of so heavy a draft upon 
deposits (necessarily preceded, when the revenue was deficient, by a 
large advance upon Government securities) had an evil influence upon 
the position of the Bank in times of difficulty. The equalization of 
the quarterly payments of dividends is therefore to be allowed for in 
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comparing the accounts of the Bank now exhibited with those of any 
period anterior to October, 1844, as leaving the amount of bank notes 
in the hands of the public less liable to sudden expansions twice 
a-year. 

Prior to entering upon a review of the facts apparent upon the face 
of these tables, it is also desirable that notice should be taken of some 
other facts more or less connected with and bearing upon these—as the 
rate of interest, the state of the foreign exchanges, the cost of food, and 
the state of trade, during the two years under review. 

From September, 1844, to January, 1845, the advances of the 
Bank were made upon bills having ninety-five days to run at 24 per 
cent. From January to March the same rate of interest was con- 
tinued, but upon bills limited to eighty-five days. In March the term 
of ninety-five days was resumed, and the rate of interest still con- 
tinued at 24 per cent., but only as a minimum, the actual rates charged 
varying thenceforward with the character of the security. On the 
16th of October, 1845, the minimum rate was raised to 3 per cent., 
and on the 6th of November to 34 per cent. It continued at that rate 
till a few days before the close of the two years under review, viz., 
27th August, 1846, when it was reduced to 3 per cent. 

The current rate of interest on first-class bills was, in September, 
1844, 2 per cent; in October, 25 to 3 per cent. In the beginning of 
1845 it was lower—2} to 24 per cent.—and continued so till near the 
end of August, when the railway speculations of that year attained 
about their greatest extent. In September it began to rise, and slowly 
but steadily continued to do so, till the end of February, 1846, when 
the deposits at the Bank of England on account of railways were com- 
pleted. It then reached 5 per cent. Thenceforward it fell gradually 
through the remainder of the period embraced by these tables, and at 
the close of it was at 22 to 34 per cent. 

The foreign exchanges, as indicated by the relative values of gold 
in London, Paris, and Hamburgh, were in favour of this country 
during the whole of the two years, with a single exception in 
November, 1845, when, for a week or two, the exchange with Ham- 
burgh was slightly adverse*. 

The harvest of 1844 is believed to have been the largest ever pro- 
duced in this country. There was also a general abundance in Kurope 
and America, with one exception (caused by heavy rains just before 
the harvest) in the Low Countries; where, however, the deficiency 
was amply made up by the surplus of Northern Europe. There was 
also a large quantity of old wheat on hand. Accordingly, from 
September, 1844, to the end of June, 1845, the price of wheat in 
England averaged about 46s. per quarter. But about the end of June, 
1845, the failure of the potato crop became generally known, and it 
began to be anticipated that the grain crops would prove deficient. 
During the six weeks ending the 9th of August, 1845, the imperial 
average price of wheat rose from 47s. 11d. to 57st. It receded by the 
middle of September to 52s. 6d. It was then fully ascertained that 
the crop of 1845 was deficient both in quantity and in quality, and the 
price rose again, till it reached 60s. 1d. on the Ist of November. 
Thenceforward, to the middle of May, 1846, the general average was 


* See Diagram No, 1. T Ibid. 
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about 57s. After May it fell pretty regularly, till it reached 45s. 1d. 
on the 15th of August ; and when the two years under review closed, 
the average price of wheat was at 49s., and rising under anticipations 
of scarcity. 

Of the state of trade it may suffice to observe, that the year 1845 
was an unusually busy and profitable one, alike to the capitalist and 
the labourer, in every branch of production. The quantity of raw 
cotton imported and retained for consumption in that year was the 
largest on record. The same may be said of wool. The quantities of 
sugar, coffee, and tea imported and consumed in this country were also 
larger than in any previous year. ‘The declared value of the principal 
articles of British produce exported also exceeded that of any previous 
year. And lastly, the aggregate tonnage of the shipping which 
entered and cleared out from the ports of the United Kingdom showed 
a similar increase. During the first eight months of the year 1846, 
included in these tables, the returns of the progress of our trade are not 
equally satisfactory. ‘There was a diminution, as compared with the 
same period of 1845, in the value of British produce exported. This, 
however, is attributed with much apparent correctness, to the large 
amount of profitable employment offered to labour and capital in the 
construction of railways. The consumption of imported commodities 
generally, and of coffee and tea in particular, still showed an increase, 
That of sugar was diminished. At the same time the imports of pro- 
visions of all kinds were increased, and the quantity of timber imported 
(chiefly in connexion with the construction of railways) was fully 
30 per cent. greater than in the same period of 1845, 

Altogether, it may be said that during the greater part of the two 
years included in these tables the productive powers of the country 
were very fully and profitably employed ; that during the whole of it, 
with the exception of the few months from the revulsion in the Share 
Market in October, 1845, to the completion of the arrangements for 
receiving and readvancing the railway deposits by the Bank in March, 
1846, money for ordinary commercial purposes was abundant at a 
comparatively low rate of interest, and that the general condition of 
the people was, throughout, one of decided prosperity. 

The extraordinary railway speculations of 1845, and their relation 
to the present subject, will be referred to in a subsequent part of the 


paper. 





In looking at these accounts, the question likely to occur first to 
one desirous of ascertaining how far the Act of 1844 has operated 
upon the affairs of the Bank, and produced the effect intended, is this: — 
Has the amount of Bank of England notes in circulation fluctuated 
with the amount of bullion in the coffers of the Bank? If we accept 
that definition of the bank note circulation which is commonly in use, 
it needs little more than a glance to show that it has not. : 

For example, in the third weekly return made under the Act 
(21st September, 1844,) the bullion is stated at 15-1, the circulation at 
20°6. Five weeks afterwards we find the bullion has fallen to 14:0, 
while the circulation has risen to 22°38. Thus, while bullion to the 
amount of £1,100,000 runs out, the note circulation is not reduced, 
but increased by £1,700,000. 
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Thenceforward, to the close of the year, the bullion rises slowly to 
14°8, while the circulation falls, more rapidly, to 20°1. 

At the opening of 1845 the bullion is 14°8, and the circulation 20°6. 
At the end of the first three months (29th March) the bullion has 
risen to 16:2, and the circulation is very nearly where it was, 
being 20°7, 

Again, we find that on the 14th of June, 1845, the bullion is at 
16°6, being the highest amount it reached during the two years, and the 
circulation 21°6, that the bullion thenceforward falls gradually till the 
29th of October, when its amount is reduced to 14:0; and that during 
the same period the circulation rises from 21°6 to 23°3. This happens 
to be the highest amount the circulation reached during the two years; 
and it is remarkable that it was attained at a time when the bullion 
had been falling continuously for more than four months. While the 
bullion sank 2°5 the circulation rose 2-1. 

4. similar want of uniformity in the fluctuation of these two items 
is observable all through the accounts. The obvious conclusion is, 
that either those provisions of the Act, the purpose of which is to 
cause the circulation to fluctuate with the bullion, have not been in 
operation during these two years, or being in operation, have failed to 
produce the effect intended. 

This view of the accounts favours the opinion of the opponents of 
the Act that it would be found ineffectual for its purpose of causing 
the circulation to fluctuate with the bullion. It is, however, to be 
observed, that the conclusion stated depends upon a particular defini- 
tion of the word ‘ circulation”—that namely which limits the term, as 
applied to Bank of England notes, to the notes in the hands of the 
public, excluding those retained in the Banking Department. The 
use of the term under this definition, for the present purpose, is justified 
by its having been similarly used, hitherto, both by the supporters and 
by the opponents of the Act. On the other hand, it is to be observed, 
that the separation of the Issue Department from the Banking Depart- 
ment appears to have been intended to place the latter in the same 
position, in reference to the Issue Department, as any other banking 
establishment in London, and therefore seems fairly to include the 
idea that the notes in the drawers of that department are as much in 
circulation as though they were in those of any other bank. If the 
word “circulation” be used in this sense, the question whether the cir- 
culation has fluctuated with the bullion must of course be answered in 
the affirmative. 

But whether the affirmative thus obtained be conclusive as showing 
that the purpose of the Act has been fulfilled, depends upon one or two 
further considerations. 

That, by the machinery described, the Bank must, be prevented 
from issuing a single note in excess of £14,000,000 against which she 
shall not hold bullion, is self-evident. This, therefore, can neither be 
the proposition disputed by the opponents of the Act, nor the one 
which has been advanced by its supporters. aa 

Again, if this definition of the bank note circulation be admitted, 
it follows that the Act can only check the operations of the Bank 
when those operations call for the actual use of an amount of notes 
exceeding the amount of bullion in the Bank plus £14,000,000. 

VOL), X... PART. 1. L 
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If notes are retained in the Banking Department, it is clear they are 
retained quite irrespectively of the provisions of the Act, and only in 
the exercise of a discretion on the part of the Bank which the Act 
leaves perfectly unfettered. 

It was also an avowed purpose of the authors of the Act to prevent 
the Bank being again placed in certain positions, undoubtedly dan- 
gerous, in which she has stood in times past, and into which she has 
been brought, as is asserted, through a want of due care in the exercise 
of the discretionary power entrusted to her before the passing of this 
Act. | 

The Act purports to cure the evil by taking from her the power 
she has misused. 

But if the “ circulation” which it is the purpose of the Act to make 
fluctuate with the bullion, includes every note out of the Issue Depart- 
ment, it requires but little examination of these tables to show that the 
scope still left to the voluntary operations of the Bank is wide enough 
to enable its managers to place the establishment in a position quite as 
improper, in reference to the maintenance of its credit, as any it has 
occupied during the period from which the instances of mismanagement 
most commonly adduced have been drawn. 

In proof of this it may be sufficient to state, by way of comparison 
with the tables before given, some of the particulars of the Bank ac- 
counts under the two drains of 1836-7 and 1839; being those usually 
referred to as best illustrating the danger of leaving to the Bank the 
entire control of its business of issue. 
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The preceding table shows the state of the Bank accounts at intervals 
of four weeks, from September, 1835, to February, 1837, including, as 
will be observed, a period of eight months, from the end of March to 
the beginning of December, 1836, during which the bullion sank from 
£8,000,000 to £3,900,000. In addition to the four items furnished 
by the Bank accounts, as then published, a fifth is given, showing the 
maximum limit which would have been imposed upon the amount of 
notes out of the Issue Department, had the present Act been then in 
operation. 

The most striking feature in this series of returns is the great 
increase, in the autumn of 1835, and during the greater part of 1836, of 
the amount of deposits and of securities. The circulation was little 
affected, if we except the usual increase for a short time after the pay- 
ment of the dividends in January and July. The bullion rose steadily 
till the end of March, 1836, and fell rapidly during the remainder of 
the year*. 

The increase of the deposits, as is generally known, arose partly 
from the Bank having, in 1835, agreed to allow interest for the large 
sums accumulated in her hands by the East India Company when the 
commercial affairs of the Company were being wound up, and partly 
from the reception of deposits on account of a loan of £15,000,000 
contracted by the Government about the same time (under the Act 
5 and 6 Wm. IV. c. 45, 21st August, 1835,) preparatory to the pay- 
ment of the Slave Compensation. 

The Bank deemed it proper to extend her advances with this exten- 
sion of her means. The propriety of her doing so is not here in ques- 
tion. The extent and facility of her advances during the latter half of 
1835 and the first half of 1836 is asserted to have led to, or materially 
aided, the very serious reduction of her bullion shown at the close of 
1836. And the present question is simply whether, had the Act of 
1844 been then in operation, it would have prevented the Bank taking 
the course she did*. 

The table given above shows that the whole circulation out of the 
walls of the Bank did not exceed the limit which would have been 
fixed by the Act, until late in January, 1837, when the bullion had 
already reached nearly its lowest point. And if it be observed that in 
the “ circulation,” as here stated, is included the seven days bills, the 
amount of which, though not stated, may be safely estimated at 
£600,000 or £700,000, it will be seen that down to the close of 1836 
the Bank, had the present Act been in operation, would have complied 
with its provisions, and have held at least a million of reserve in the 
Banking Department. But in truth it would not be just towards the 
managers of the Bank at that period to take this extreme view of the 
case. Assuming that they had unduly extended their advances during 
the autumn of. 1835 and the spring of 1836, it is to be observed that 
in July 1836 they changed their course. They then raised the rate of 
interest to 41 per cent., and in August to 5 per cent. And the ques- 
tion at once arises—-Would the Act have caused an earlier or more 
effective restriction of the advances? The facts seem to answer this 
question with a decided negative. When the rate of interest was 


* See Diagram No. 2. 
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raised in July, the bullion amounted to nearly six millions, and the 
drain had only run about half its course, while the “ circulation,” even 
including the seven days’ bills, and notwithstanding its expansion by 
the payment of the July dividends, was considerably within the limit 
imposed by the Act of 1844, and by the end of the year was brought 
still more within that limit. 

It seems evident, therefore, admitting to the fullest extent that the 
indiscretion of the Bank Directors caused the drain of 1836, that it 
would not have been prevented by the strictest enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the Act 7 and 8 of Vict. c. 32. 

But the instance of want of uniformity between the circulation and 
the bullion most commonly brought forward to justify the restrictions 
of the Act of 1844 is exhibited in the Bank accounts for 1839, which 
are stated in the following table in the same manner as in the one pre- 
ceding. 
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A review of the manner in which the Bank exercised her discretion 
in making advances during the period covered by this table certainly 
leads to the inference that the drain was accelerated by it. In 
February, 1838, the current rate of interest for the best bills was about 
34 per cent. At that time the Bank rate, having previously been 
5 per cent., was reduced to 4. Jor some weeks afterwards the demand 
for money declined ; and in May, 1838, the Bank rate being 4 per cent., 
that current out of doors did not exceed 3. After May the demand for 
money steadily increased. In November the market rate of interest had 
risen to a level with that of the Bank—4 per cent. And then came 
that course of conduct on the part of the Bank which has been so much 
blamed. On the 23rd of November a notice was issued offering ad~ 
vances till the 23rd of January at 33 per cent.; and that, not only 
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upon Bills of Exchange, but upon Exchequer Bills, East India Bonds, 
and other approved securities. As this made the Bank rate of interest 
lower than that current out of doors, it was immediately followed by a 
large increase of the securities. Thenceforward, through the first 
months of 1839, while the current rate of interest went on rising, the 
foreign exchanges declining, and the bullion running out, the Bank 
continued her advances under the notice of November. On the 28th 
of February another notice appeared, not raising the rate, but con- | 
tinuing the terms of the notice of November till the 23rd of April. 
Now mark the result upon the column of securities. When the rate 
of interest was reduced in November the securities were 19°5. In 
the weekly return of the 9th of April they reached 26-6, showing 
an increase of more than £7,000,000. During the same period the 
bullion had fallen continuously from 9°5 to 5°2, showing a loss of 
£4,300,000". 

On the 16th of May the Bank took the first step towards checking 
the drain by raising her rate of interest from 33 to 5 per cent. But 
it was still lower than the current rate. On the 20th of June the 
Bank rate was raised to 52 per cent., and again limited to Bills of 
Exchange. On the 18th of July the dead-weight annuity was offered 
for sale; and on the Ist of August the rate of interest was further 
raised to six per cent. 

The question now presented is, whether, had the Act of 1844 been 
then in operation, it would have prevented the Bank from lowering 
her rate of interest and increasing her securities in the manner shown, 
or would have compelled a restriction of her advances at a period so 
much earlier, and in a manner so much more gradual and decisive, as 
to have averted the necessity for the extraordinary pressure upon com- 
mercial credit exerted by the Bank in the latter months of 1839. 

The table last given shows that, had the Act been then in force, 
the conduct of the Bank would not, down to a period so late as the 
19th of March, 1839, have been in any manner contrary to its pro- 
visionst. ; 

At that period, if we allow £700,000 for the amount (not published) 
of the seven days’ bills, included in the return of the circulation, the 
reserve of notes and coin retained in the Banking Department would 
have been about £3,500,000, an amount amply sufficient, according to 
the usage of the Bank, as the deposits were then only £7,700,000. 
Yet at this time the bullion had already fallen from £9,500,000 to 
£6,300,000; all the principal causes of the drain were fully and pal- 
pably in operation ; and the imputed indiscretion of the Bank Directors 
had been carried nearly to its full extent. It is therefore apparent that 
the drain of 1839, so far as it was due to any want of caution on the 
part of the Bank down to the middle of March, 1839, would not have 
been affected by the provisions of the Act of 1844, had it then been in 
operation. me 

And indeed a reference to the proximate causes of the drain in 
question, as they have been explained by the supporters of the Act 
themselves, tends strongly to show that it was not so much an arbi- 
trary limit upon the mere present conduct of the Bank that was called 
for as a regard to the shadows of coming events; which, as it could 


* See Diagram No. 3. + Ibid. 
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only result from a process of reasoning, could not have been supplied 
by previous legislative enactment. 

The Directors were blamed for a dangerous state of the ship—not 
in reference to the then present weather, but in reference to that which 
they might have foreseen. Passing events boded a coming storm. 
But it is apparent that the most significant of these events would 
not have effected in any appreciable degree the index of danger fur- 
nished by the Act of 1844. Apart from the knowledge that the Bank 
rate of interest was, from November, 1838, to March, 1839, below that 
of the market; and that the securities were increasing to an unusual 
extent (of neither of which circumstances the Act would have taken 
cognizance) there were the important facts, then well known, that the 
harvest of 1838 had been greatly deficient, and that large and sudden 
importations of foreign grain were being made during the autumn of 
that year and the spring of the next, which, under the circumstances, 
could not fail to have a depressing effect on the foreign exchanges. 
These facts, known to the Bank Directors, loudly counselled caution ; 
but not materially affecting any item of. the Bank accounts, as limited 
by the machinery of the Act of 1844, they could have had no effect in 
calling the restrictions of that measure into play. That from the 
beginning there was danger impending, of a heavy and palpable descrip- 
tion, is evident. But it seems equally clear that to meet the danger 
required the forethought of intelligent men—not the restrictive me- 
chanism of an Act of Parliament. 





A careful consideration, then, of the Bank accounts given in the 
above tables, in conjunction with those of the twelve years immediately 
preceding, which embrace all the more remarkable instances of danger 
charged by the supporters of the Act of 1844 to the indiscretion of the 
Bank, appears to lead to the conclusion that the provisions of that Act 
are not sufficient to prevent the recurrence of similar events. 

It is apparent that whenever danger has arisen which could be 
justly attributed to the conduct of the Bank, it has been traceable to 
an undue expansion of her securities ; or, in other words, to a reduc- 
tion of the reserve held against her liabilities to pay in gold on demand, 
to an amount dangerously small. These liabilities include the notes 
and bills in circulation and the deposits. But the Act embraces only 
a part of them—the bank notes. The deposits and bills are left un- 
touched, These, and the reserve held against them, the Bank is there- 
fore still at liberty to deal with as she thinks proper. And as the use 
of deposit accounts extends year by year with the growth of our com- 
mercial transactions and the more scientific management of their details, 
the power of the Bank to increase her advances and liabilities in this 
direction may be expected also to increase. 

It is well known that bills may be discounted, and liabilities to 
pay in gold on demand be incurred, by the granting of deposit credits 
as readily and eftectually as by the issue of bank notes, and that such 
credits may often be used more conveniently, and quite as efticiently, 
by way of transfer from one account to another, as by drawing out 
notes or com. And thus the Act of 1844, though it effectually pro- 
vides for the payment in gold of every note issued to the public in’ 
excess of £14,000,000, only provides for the meeting of a portion of 


\ 
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the liabilities of the Bank to pay in gold on demand ; and a portion, too, 
which may sometimes at the will of the Bank become the smallest. 

It follows that by indiscretion in the Banking Department—an 
improper increase of the securities, and diminution of the reserve 
against the total liabilities to pay on demand—the establishment may 
at any time be placed in a position as dangerous as any it has been 
placed in in times past. 

The nature and extent of the discretion thus left to the Bank is 
very clearly illustrated in the tables before us by the state of her 
accounts during the extraordinary expansion of her banking business 
in the early part of 1846, by the reception and management of the rail- 
way deposits. The amount paid into the Bank of England upon this 
account in the previous year (1845) was about £3,444,000; but as the 
bank rate of interest was held rather above the current rate, and money 
was abundant, only a portion of this amount was advanced upon 
securities, the remainder going to increase the reserve. The amount 
paid in on account of railways in 1846 was £11,396,000; and as the 
Bank rate of interest was kept at 34, and the current rate was from 
4 to 5 per cent., what was added to the deposits went to increase 
the securities. Whether the course taken by the Bank in the disposal 
of these deposits was wise or unwise is, of course, not here in question. 
But the fact that it was taken proves that the Bank retains, under the 
Act of 1844, that discretionary power in the use of any large addition 
to her deposits, her exercise of which was found fault with in 1836-7, 
when she held the deposits on account of the East India Company 
and the Slave Compensation Loan. 

The following statement places in a striking point of view the 
result of the discretionary extension of the advances of the Bank 
during the two years under review, as affecting the proportion of the 
reserve to the deposits only. | 

By the return of 3rd May, 1845, the deposits, public and private, 
amounted to £13,067,000—the public deposits being £2,712,000, and 
the private £10,355,000. The reserve, in notes and coin, was 
£8,468,000. 

On the 21st of June, 1845, the deposits were £17,098,000—the 
public deposits being £6,951,000, and the private £10,147,000. The 
reserve was £10,424,000. 

On the 6th of December, 1845, the deposits were £17,132,000— 
public, £8,110,000; private, £9,022,000. The reserve was £6,471,000. 

And on the 28th of February, 1846, the deposits were £24,943,000 
—public, £6,296,000; private, £18,647,000. The reserve was only 
£7,744,000*. 

It will be observed that these four periods have been selected so 
as to exhibit every material variation of the proportion of public to 
private deposits. In the first instance the public deposits are un- 
usually low; in the second, of a medium amount ; in the third, high ; 
and the private deposits do not much vary from a common average. 
In the fourth instance the public deposits are of a medium amount, 
and the private unusually high. The following figures show the pro- 
portion of reserve to deposits at each period :— 
| * See Diagram No. 4. 
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The latitude of discretion here shown in the reduction of the reserve 

is nearly, if not quite, equal to that exhibited by the Bank at any 

eriod within the twelve years immediately preceding the passing of 

the Act of 1844 ; and there is nothing upon the face of that measure, or 

in its practical operation, which opposes any obstacle to a still further 
reduction of the reserve, should. the Bank think proper to make it. 





The bearing of the Act upon the ‘circulation,’ in the sense in 
which that term was commonly used before the measure was intro- 
duced, and also in the sense in which it includes every note out of the 
Issue Department, having been thus tested, it only remains to mark 
its bearing upon the course of those commercial transactions which are 
known to require the use of a circulating medium, as viewed entirely 
apart from any particular definition of the Bank “ circulation.” 

And here, in the first instance, our attention is irresistibly attracted 
by the railway speculations during the period under review. 

Between March and September, 1845, joint stock speculations for 
the immediate investment of capital were set on foot, involving a larger 
aggregate amount than had ever before been so involved in this country. 
The amount to raise which, for railways alone, the sanction of Parlia-~ 
ment was actually applied for in the following Session, exceeded 340 
millions. And if we include all the other schemes in which scrip or 
letters of allotment were actually selling in the market at a premium 
in July, August, and September, 1845, the amount cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 500 millions. 

Many of the schemes of 1845 reached a high premium within a 
few weeks ; and all those first in the market, and having any sub- 
stantial merit, were raised considerably above their true value. For 
instance, the ‘Leeds and Thirsk Railway—£50 shares, with only the 
deposit of £2 10s. paid—were selling in March at £3 10s. ; in Sep- 
tember, at £23 15s.; and in November at £4 15s. per share. Again, 
the Bolton, Wigan, and Liverpool—£40 shares, with £4 paid—were 
selling in January, 1845, at £4 10s.; in September, at £42 15s.; and 
in December (when £9 had been paid), at £20 per share. If we 
assume an average premium of £10 per cent. upon the schemes then in 
the market, the property temporarily created by these speculations 
(and the repeated purchase and sale of which, on commission, furnished 
profitable employment to some thousands of brokers) must ‘have been 
at least 50 millions. 

And to this there is to be added an increased value during the same 
period of the shares in the established lines of railway. For instance— 

The Midland Stock—amount £4,180,000—was selling in January, 
1845, at 114 per cent.; and in July at 188 per cent., showing a rise 
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of 74 per cent., and an increase in the aggregate value of the stock of 
£3,098,000. 

The Great Western—share capital issued £8,160,000—£100 shares 
selling in January, 1845, at £156 ; and in July at. £228 ; and (allow- 
ing for a call of £5 per share in the interim) showing a rise of 67 per 
cent., and an increase in the aggregate value of the shares’ of 
£5,467,000. 

The Manchester and Leeds—share capital £4,660,000—£100 shares 
selling in January, 1845, at £126; and in August at £215, showing a 
rise of 89 per cent; and an increased value in the aggregate of 
£4,147,000. 

The average increase in the value of £100 shares in these three lines 
was £76; and the total increase of value in August and September 
was upwards of 12 millions. 

To determine to what extent the circulating medium of the country 
was actually expanded under these speculations might, with the exist- 
ing means of information, be found extremely difficult; but that it 
was very great cannot be doubted; and its probable amount may be 
strikingly illustrated, though it cannot be proved. For instance, if we 
accept the estimate of the whole annual income of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, given in a recent pamphlet by Mr. Smee, of the Bank of 
England, we may assume that it is about £270,000,000. The whole 
annual expenditure of the country on consumable commodities must, of 
course, fall within this sum, in its ultimate form. And we may safely 
assume that the whole amount of property the subject of purchase and 
sale, say within one week, at any period of the year, in reference to the 
annual production and consumption of the country, is considerably less 
in value than £370,000,000 ; and as it is well known that the transac- 
tions of this class form, by far, the larger part of all those in which the 
use of the circulating medium is necessary, it seems clear that the addi- 
tional transactions connected with the purchase and sale of Railway 
property in 1845 must have caused, for the time, an addition to the 
aggregate amount of the circulating medium called into use, very large 
in proportion to its ordinary amount. 

But it will be seen, on reference to the tables, that during those 
months in which the purchases and sales of railway property were 
most numerous and extensive, while everybody was buying and selling 
shares, and the current rate of interest was only 24 per cent., that por- 
tion of the circulating medium which consisted of Bank of England 
notes was but very slightly, if at all, increased, and that it reached its 
greatest amount when the prices of shares were lowest—when every- 
body had ceased to speculate—when the number and amount of current 
transactions were reduced to the lowest point by discredit, and the cur- 
rent rate of interest for first-class bills had risen from 23 to 43 per cent. 

It seems to follow, therefore, either that an increase in the amount 
of the circulating medium is not necessary to support the most exten- 
sive speculations, or that the amount of Bank of England notes in cir- 
culation affords no index to the amount of the circulating medium ; 
either of which conclusions is of course fatal to the theory upon which 


the Act of 1844 is founded. 
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Statistics of Prussia. By Brernarp Hepeter, Esq, K.C.R.E., 
F.S.8., His Prussian Majesty's Consul-General. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 16th November, 1846. | 


Tue kingdom of Prussia, as a member of the German Confederation, 
is the second in rank; and its influence, moral and physical, has 
assigned to it a position in the scale of Kuropean empires which 
proudly declares its great importance. If we consult the pages of his- 
tory, and compare the present position of Prussia with what its nucleus, 
the district (Mark) Brandenburg, was in 1417, we cannot but be 
struck with the progress it has made. In that year Margrave Frede- 
rick I, bought Brandenburg for a sum with which at present a moderate 
landed estate is purchased. Its area, at that period, consisted of about 
750 square miles, with scarcely half-a-million of inhabitants ; while at 
present Prussia comprises in its whole extent nearly 110,000 English 
square miles, inhabited by 15,536,734 souls. 

According to its population, Prussia is the fifth state in Europe ; 
and if we assume that Prussia is = 1, the other leading European 
States would be of the following value :— 


Population. 
1. Russia in Europe, including Poland........ 64,726,207 =3°525 
Dis Raa biplatcnts chia cet Vig cert ess eis, se utente 70S 35,877,864 =2'309 
Shs, PROB Be 9 5 odorata eS Gea ecaasas bhai! Paoeseoaues assed 34,230,178 =2°203 
BME G SEVERE AULD 5c. foe cca k hs dacs cacteomes ean Slates 26,991,517=1°737 
Cie NCE CR eae orth ee ite leans a ie anti 15,536,734=1° 
Gi PUPisisia’ Pa PIPE, FF ..6 oa. ccdabecesnesecebeet sce! 12,653,000=0°814 
T. Rpeh Hae Rei eikana a ie 12,087,000=0°778 
B SRG Gass Use ae eer ena arpa 8,203,687 —0°528 
©. Raipelinat 4 saat eae: Seen cas tartaretih ba aaiadoeis estas 4,650,368=0°299 
BO, Say Oti Ae. ciacievuscades evade ceeuics ta caeibansouns 4,440,327=0:286 


Berlin appears, from its early existence, to have been the central 
point whence its aggrandizement spread towards the four quarters of 
the compass. ‘Towards the east, Prussia Proper was added to it; 
towards the west, the Rhenish Provinces, and within our own time 
the province of Saxony ; towards the north, Pomerania; and to the 
south the rich and fertile province of Silesia became subject to the 
Prussian Crown. 

Inheritance, or marriage, or the fortune of war, added to the Mark 
Brandenburg sixty-six additional districts, all of which were once inde- 
pendent States; the province of Saxony was added after the late war, 
and the limits of Prussia, as at present constituted, were solemnly 
acknowledged by the European Powers at the Treaty of Paris in1815, 
and confirmed at the Congress of Vienna. 

It may now be said to consist of two separate divisions, the first of 
which I will call the Hastern division. 

This division comprises the provinces of Prussia, Posen, Silesia, 
Pomerania, Brandenburg, Saxony, extending between 49° 7 and 
55° 52! northern latitude, and from 9° 55! to 22° 50! eastern longitude 
(from Greenwich) ; the second or Western division comprises the pro- 
evinces of Westphalia and the Rhenish Provinces. It is situate between 
49° 8! and 52° 30! northern latitude, and 6° 53! and 9° 22! eastern lon- 
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gitude, Separate from the Prussian monarchy lie the principalities of 
Neufchatel and Valendis. 

The Eastern portion is a part of the great plain of Eastern 
Europe, and comprehends an area of about 91,620 square miles, or 
about 7,000 square miles more than the surface of Great Britain. 

The Western division consists of an elevated table-land and low 
plains. Its area is about 18,550 square miles, or about three-fourths 
of the area of Scotland. The whole Prussian Monarchy has a surface 
of 110,230 square miles, which is about 2,000 square miles less than 
the British Islands. 

A territory so extensive as Prussia, and having mouniain ranges 
rising in one point (the Schneekopf) to 5,500 feet, has naturally dif- 
ferent temperatures. Berghaus, in his “ Physical Atlas,” has divided , 
the climatology of Prussia into three sections, according to which the 
Western division, with a mean elevation of 250 feet above the sea. has 
a mean temperature for the year of 493° F’., and during the winter of 
35° KF, The Central division, with an elevation of 210 feet, 48° F. and 
33° F, The Eastern division, with only 40 feet elevation above the 
sea, 43° I, and 26° F. The mean annual temperature is in London 
1° F. higher than that of the Western division, and exceeds by nearly 
8° that of the Eastern. The winter is severer in Prussia than in Lon- 
don; the summer, however, is warmer than in the British metropolis 
by nearly 2°. 

The Prussian Monarchy does not possess a great variety of natural 
productions, but its agriculture forms the chief source of its national 
wealth. Its manufactures consist of linen, chiefly in Silesia, woollen, 
broadcloths, cotton goods, silk, iron and copper ware, glass, porcelain, 
earthenware, articles of gold and silver, bijouterie, tobacco, and sugar, 
chiefly of beet-root, with breweries and distilleries of spirit. 

The situation of the provinces of the Prussian Monarchy favours the 
commercial enterprises of the people, actuated as they are by an active 
industry. 

The Eastern division occupies the centre of Europe, and possesses 
the natural outlets of the rivers Elbe, Oder, and Vistula; and 
the Western division is bounded by the Rhine, and extends along the 
coast of the Baltic. The trade is chiefly carried on with Austria, 
Holland, and the northern States of Denmark and Sweden, but it ex- 
tends likewise to the East Indies, China, Brazil, and the former Spanish 
provinces in South America, the United States, &c. 

Prussia occupies the first position in the great German Commercial 
League, which was established in 1831 for the object of free-trade 
among the German Confederation, and to subject the articles of foreign 
manufacture to such restrictions as were rendered necessary for the 
protection of their own manufactures and the increase of their 
revenues. 

The whole population which is comprised in the “ Deutsche Zoll- 
verein” amounts to 28,498,625 souls, to which Prussia bears a propor- 
tion of 54°290 per cent. " 

The great attention which is paid in Prussia to national education 
is proverbial. Elementary, sunday, and infant schools are supported 
by Government for the instruction of the lower classes; collegiate 
institutions and universities for the higher classes, 
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Every subject of Prussia, provided he be sound of body and in 
health, is obliged to serve his country, in the regular army, for three 
years. ‘They enter the standing army in their twentieth year, where 
they serve three years, and are then discharged for two years. If 
necessity, however, should require it, they are liable to be called out 
as the reserve. After this period they are enlisted in the landwehr of 
the first ban, where they remain till their thirty-second year, and 
are called out every year; the first year for a fortnight, and the next 
year for four weeks, and so in each alternate year, for exercise ; but in 
the case of war they stand on the same footing as the regular army. 

The second ban includes all men who are capable of bearing arms, 
and who are above thirty-two and below thirty-nine years of age. 
They are only called out during war, and are employed for garrisons in 
towns and fortifications. The landsturm consists of men above thirty- 
nine years, and serve, in case of necessity, as a “‘ levée en masse.” 

The army consists of eight corps, besides the Guards, and amounts 
during peace to 108,000 men and 139,000 landwehr ; but in case of 
necessity, Prussia can call 500,000 men under arms, the greater num- 
ber of whom have served in the regular army, and are trained soldiers. 

The whole Prussian Monarchy is divided into eight provinces, and 
these into twenty-six Government districts, including Berlin. The 
constitution is an unlimited Monarchy, hereditary in the male and 
female line. As a member of the German Confederation, its contingent 
to the army is 79,284 men, and its contributions to the expenses of the 
Diet is annually 2,000 florins. 

From these hasty remarks the importance of Prussia as a monarchy 
will be evident. J have considered them necessary to introduce a work 
which reflects the greatest credit upon its author, and upon the depart- 
ment from which it emanates. I allude to the Statistical Tables of the 
Prussian Monarchy, compiled from the official documents of the year 
1843, edited by W. Dieterici, Director of the Statistical Bureau at 
Berlin, and published in 1845. 

The usefulness of a department of that description has been suffi- 
ciently tested in England, where the Statistical department, under 
its present chief officer, has furnished data that have been the base upon 
which some of the great legislative measures of our time have been 
founded. Prussia did but follow the example of England, France, 
Belgium, &c., and, under the direction of its former chief, the pre- 
sent Privy Councillor Hoffman, its statistical bureau has acquired a 
celebrity acknowledged by foreign nations. 

The Statistical Bureau in Berlin, since the time of Hoffman’s 
direction, has been directly under the Ministers of State. It was con- 
nected by Royal Order, in June 1844, with the Board of Trade or 
Royal Chamber of Commerce, but without any change taking place in 
its internal structure. 

Tam well aware of the difficulty of analyzing such a work as this 
of M. Dieterici. Under him it has assumed a new form. On former 
occasions selections were made, and the public was only informed in 
part of the materials which the Statistical Bureau possessed ; but the 
tables given to the world by M. Dieterici are, according to his own 
statement, the result of the Statistical Census at the end of the year 
1843, as ascertained by the Royal District Governments and Magis~ 
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trates, and entered into the general tables only after all doubts, if there 
were any, had been removed by inquiries. 
These tables are thrown into five great divisions, exhibiting, 
I. The number of houses, the population, and the number of cattle. 
II. The civil and military population of the Prussian Monarchy. 
III. Hospitals and medical establishments. . 
IV. Churches and schools. 
V. Trade and commerce. 
The information which these tables contain is obtained after every 
triennial period. 


First Division. 


The first table of consequence is a statistical table which exhibits 
the population of Prussia in the different Government districts, classi- 
sified according to their sex and age, whether living in matrimony, 
their religion, and the number of deaf and dumb. With this table is 
connected a statement of the number of cattle. It is not my object to 
enter into details which would amount to a literal translation of the 
original work ; I have consequently considered it much preferable, for 
the purpose of giving an exposition of the actual state of Prussia in 
1843, to dwell on the general results which M. Dieterici offers in his 
laborious production. 

The Table No. I. offers therefore the value of each column as it 
respects the whole monarchy, from which, however, Neufchatel and 
Valendis are excepted. 

The number of horses, cattle, sheep, &c., is exhibited in Table 
WoT. 

The increase of the population from 1816 to 1843 inclusive, 
amounts to 5,122,734, according to the following data. 

The population consisted 


Increase in 3 Years. Increase per Cent. 

in 1816 of 10,349,031 
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ORD cy SMSO O, iss do. Sonvcasie. Oa ae ere ae 2°5 
PCAN OOO OOT vcr tosses cn- WTO IGF occ enccwsec 3°6 
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Spe bOsO TA OZER OU ike cast tsooaee 830,87 Caleta Oue 
ng tO ssa, EOEEAEI/ OO) 20). tt. tht «0: DA AOF fe ciikbdeccsccaeens 37 


According to simple division the annual increase would be during 
the 27 years, 189,731. The increase, however, has not progressed in 
geometrical proportions. M. Dicterici draws attention to the dis- 
crepancy of the larger increase in the earlier years, and contends that 
Malthus’s principle of a geometrical progression is faliacious. He 
doubts the correctness of the first census in 1816 and 1819, and 
observes that the ravages of the Asiatic cholera contributed to the 
smaller increase in 1831 and 1837. The Prussian monarchy appears 
to increase, when neither uncommon mortality nor famine prevail, at 
the ratio of 3 to 4 per cent. triennially, or about 180,000 to 190,000 
souls. 
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The number of births surpassed those of deaths, 


Excess of Immigration 
over Emigration. 


From 1816 to 1819 inclusive, by 455,759 oe 177,144 
1 MRO yo Tene! Wee BOR. 514 aL 89,685 
55 AS23 5, NOOR pyslel Ny OG 2008 wend 29,688 
a Sen ae es oy rey ee 47,197 
Oe Re hoe) yee ame TY By 8 RRR ie re 71,186 
hee Aeea. oo Lee ee ee 153,913 
+ BAGG KER OG Aa B66 ee, 141.602 
t iseeu teeg ke es O87 oe ae ee 343,439 
», 1841 ,, 1843 A bp, EAs OUD. ncaa ner eeane 18,595 


Our author does not think that the whole number classed in the 
column representing the surplus of immigration above emigration, can 
be attributed entirely to immigration, and he suspects that a more 
accurate enumeration of the population may have contributed towards 
these results. 

It is considered that the emigration between the years 1840 and 
1843, amounted to 31,784 souls, the immigration to 50,379. The 
province of Prussia Proper offers an immigration of 10,405 persons, 
while it does not appear from the official return that a single person 
left the province. Posen offers an immigration of 12,355 persons. 
In Westphalia the movement appears very remarkable; 14,098 
entered the province, and 8,474 left it. In Saxony 45 immigrated, 
and the comparative large number of 4,909 left the province. The 
greater number of emigrants proceeded to distant parts of the world; 
and to America especially there emigrated from the district Minden 
4,061, and from Trier 5,886. 

The emigration has since greatly increased, and has attracted the 
attention of the Government. 

It is only by comparing the number of inhabitants with the 
area which they occupy, that we form a proper idea of the real state 
of the population. The following Table (No IV.) will give a state- 
ment of the actual number of inhabitants on each square mile. I 
have added a column, in which the Prussian square mile has been 
assumed at 21 English square miles, which consequently shows the 
population in the different provinces for an English square mile. 

In the aggregate there are 3,045 souls in the Prussian Monarchy 
on each Prussian square mile; 3,099 in the German Provinces of 
Austria; 3,212 in Bavaria; 4,878 in Great Britain; 7,858 in 
Belgium. 

Among the Prussian Provinces, Pomerania is the least thickly 
inhabited; the Rhenish Provinces the most. The former has only 
1,926 on each square mile, the latter 5,500; and the district of Dussel- 
dorf, with an area of 98 square miles, has a population of 6,718 souls 
on each square mile. 

In 1843 the kingdom had 979 towns, inhabited by 4,263,413 
persons, and there resided in the country 11,208,352 persons, so that 
for every 100 persons living in the towns, there were 263 in the 
country. There were 28 towns, with a population of more than 
15,000. In Berlin there were 355,149 inhabitants. Vienna, accord- 
ing to Becher, had in 1840 only 340,000 inhabitants. Breslau 
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occupies the fifth place in the scale of German towns; it possessed in 
1843, 103,204 inhabitants. 

The next Table (No. V.) is of too great interest to be omitted; 
it refers to a comparative statement of ages and sexes. The results of 
this table prove that there is a surplus of 29,689 females over males. 
It is remarkable that this surplus shows itself only from the 17th year 
upwards. A much larger number of boys are born than girls, and 
their number preponderates to the 17th year: from thence the num- 
bers decline, and from the 45th year upwards, this preponderance 
amounts to 107 females to 100 males. 

The young man leaves the paternal home at the 17th year, or even 
earlier, and a great number are engaged as sailors, or as travellers 
in-foreign lands; but it does not appear that this altogether accounts 
for the discrepancy—there appear to be physical causes which 
ua the life of the male, and grant a more advanced age to the 
emale. 

These differences likewise exist in other states. In Great Britain 
to 100 men there are 104°493 females, in France 100 to 1043, in 
Austria 100 to 103. In Prussia the difference (100 to 100°385) is 
therefore less than in any of the above-mentioned states. 

The general Table (No. II.) shows amongst persons* living in the 
married state, a surplus of 7,697 females. This can only be ascribed 
to the circumstance, that at the time when the census was taken the 
husband was absent from home. 

There are in Prussia 4,790,716 females above 16 years of age, of 
whom 2,570,390 are married, and 2,220,326 unmarried; among 100 
females, therefore, above 16 years, 46°3 are unmarried. 

In 1837, among one million of inhabitants, 167,572 were living in 
matrimony; in 1843 only 166,134. 

With regard to the religions which the Prussian subjects profess, 
there appear to be among a million of inhabitants— 


609,427°0 Protestants. 
376,177'1 Roman Catholics. 
121°4 cf the Greek Church. 
925°1 Mennonites. 
13,348°8 Jews. 
0°6 Mahomedans. 


1,000,000 


The districts of Gumbinnen, Konigsberg, Potsdam, and Berlin, 
Frankfort, Stettin, Koslin, Stralsund, Liegnitz, Magdeburg, Merse- 
burg, and Erfurt, are mostly inhabited by Protestants. In the pro- 
vinces of Posen, Westphalia, and the Rhine, the Roman Catholic 
religion preponderates. The greatest number of persons. belonging 
to the Greek Church inhabit 10 villages in the district of Gumbin- 
nen, in Prussia Proper. 

The Jews constitute 1} per cent. of the whole population of 
Prussia. The greater number inhabit the province of Posen, where 
they compose 6 per cent. of the population. In Saxony on the other 
part, there are very few. Dr. Hoffman has given a very illustrative 
statistical account of the Jews in Prussia, of which a translation is 
inserted in the ninth volume of the Journal of the Statistical Society, 
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to which I refer for details. M. Hoffman observes that the number of 
Jews who were converted to Christianity, amounted usually during a 
period of three years, to from 300 to 400. 

The last census gives us the following details. In 1841 there were 
converted to the 


Protestant Church. Roman Catholic. Total. 
OE Fiadssa caren Lb emer Ae coos 11155 
| hho 10 Rl A a TUG sos cseneeaee | Wy ee Manors ee 
ost Ate. OGi.1 1, Ameo! OSes = 120 
347 


Out of 206,529 Jews who inhabit Prussia,’ scarcely 2 in 1000 
adopted Christianity, or more accurately 0°17 per cent. were con- 
verted to the Christian faith. 

The number of deaf and dumb and blind persons is comparatively 
small in Prussia; there were in 1843, among 100,000 inhabitants, 
74 deaf and dumb, and 66 blind. Generally speaking, it appears the 
male sex is more subject to these calamities than the female. 

The Table, No. VI., which exhibits the number of private dwel- 
lings, would give, if we consider the whole monarchy, a house for 
every 8°25 persons; in Berlin this proportion is increased to 21°59 
persons. The sum which was insured upon houses in the different 
fire insurance companies amounted in 1843 to 1,103,454,496 Prus 
sian dollars, (equal to about 163,500,000/. sterling). 

The rearing of horses and cattle has considerably increased, still 
that increase bears no proportion to the increase of the population. 
The increase in horses amounts, between 1816 and 1843, to 321,293. 
In the latter year the numbers stood, in proportion to the population, 
as 1 to 9°89, that is, a horse to every 9°89 men ; in 1825 the propor- 
tion was as 1 to 8°74. If we except calves and include bulls, oxen, 
cows, and young cattle, we have, in 1843, the proportion of 1 to 
3°07, (in 1816 it was 1 to 2°58). In France the proportion is 1 to 
3°74, in Austria 1 to 3°24, Colquhoun estimated it, in 1815, in 
Great Britain, at 1 to 1°65. 

It appears that in Prussia, in 1843, each cow had to furnish milk 
for 5°38 persons, in 1825 only for 4°97 persons. 

The rearing of sheep is carried on with the greatest success in 
Prussia. 

In the provinces of Saxony, Brandenburg, Silesia, and Pome- 
rania, there are from 400 to 500 sheep upon each square mile. In 
the districts of Stettin and Breslau there are above 1,600 merinos 
on each square mile, or in both districts 367,533. The number 
of all kinds of sheep averaged, in 1843, as much as 3,196 upon 
each square mile. ‘lhe increase in the whole Prussian monarchy 
since 1816 is 7,975,484, and presents a different picture to the 
increase of horses, which did not keep an equal ratio with the increase 
of the population. The population rose between the years 1816 and 
1848 from 10,349,031 to 15,471,765, consequently, for every 100 
inhabitants in 1816, there were, in 1843, 149°5. With regard to the 
number of sheep the relation is as 100 to 196°5, or for every 100 
sheep in 1816 there were in 1848, 196°5, 

The goat is not a favourite domestic animal in Prussia, we have 
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only 78 upon each square mile. In Spain there are 308, in Sar- 
dinia 231.. 


The proportion would be, that for each goat there are in Prussia, 


Horses, Cattle. Sheep, Hogs. 
A scsaniiguteeesanen 5 A ed seas emma tie 5 to 6 


M. Dieterici considers that of the total number the following pro- 
portions are used for consumption:— | 


LOUISIANE er 5 ee Ree A J 
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MENON bah te Cana a a ae Eee an Calica ei Ye 4 
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which furnishes the following data for the consumption of meat by 
each inhabitant :— 





es Lae Te Pee | which gives an average oe IPs 
SOAR ceeveesae ’ 5) 39 a ° . fod 99 
Mutton... 83,151,690... pon ee Bak ee 587, 
Pork........ WI S04, 900 bo) eee 17°28. ,; 
Total.... 521,941,440 ~,, 33°44 4, 


SEconD DIvIsIoNn. 


The limits which I am obliged to draw, with regard to the extent: 
of this paper, compel me to omit the details of the highly interesting 
Table of the second division, namely the Population Table of the 
Civil Subjects and the Military of the Prussian Monarchy. I shall 
select from it such matters as may prove most important. 

The number of births in the Prussian monarchy (Neufchatel ex- 
cepted,) amounted, in 1843, to 604,472, of which number 310,655 
were boys, and 293,817 girls, there was therefore an excess of 16,838 
boys over the girls, or for 100 girls there were nearly 106 (105°13) 
boys born. 

It is remarkable that the same proportion has obtained since 1816, 
and similar facts have been observed in other European states. 

The total number of births gives one child born for every 25°60 
persons of the existing population. In England and Wales, this pro- 
portion amounts, according to Porter, to 1 to 35; in Austria, accord- 
ing to Becher, it is 1 to 27; in France, Belgium, and several other 
states, it varies between 1 to 28 and 1 to 32. he 

For every 10,000 children born in wedlock, there were 785 ille- 
gitimate, or 7°85 per cent. For every 100 girls born in wedlock there 
were 105°91 boys. For every 100 girls born out of wedlock there 
were 103°50 boys. A 

It.is a very remarkable fact, that the proportion between voys and 
girls should differ so materially when born in wedlock or when illegi- 
timate. We observe that the excess of boys over girls 1s much less 
when born out of wedlock than when the children are the offspring of 
married life. The cause has been frequently the subject of physical 
inquiry, and has been agitated since the time of Aristotle. 

Whatever may be the moral state of Prussia, the proportion of 
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illecitimate children is, upon an average, not higher than in other 
European states. Wanstead ; 

In Englan1 the sixteenth child among births is illegitimate, in 
Beleium the fifteenth, in Sweden the fourteenth, in Prussia the 
th'rteenth, in France the thirteenth, in Austria the ninth, in Bavaria 
the fourth. 

If we enter into details we find, that in the district of Konigs- 
berg there are for 100 legitimate children 30°88 illegitimate, in Breslau 
25°25, in Berlin 18°62, in Barmen 2 73. 

In 1843 there were married 140,454 couple, consequently there 
was a marriage for every 110 persons of the population. Among 
10,000 married in 1843 there were 


9,379 men under 45 years of age, 7,931 females under 30 years of age, 
518 between 45 and 60 years, 1,789 ditto between 30 and 45 years, 
103 above 60 years, 280 ditto above 45 years. 


The deaths amounted, in 1848, to 444,578, of this number there 
died from 


Debility of old age. i cccsisessseastaee 23,320 or 11°34 per cent. 
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Inflammatory diseases* ............ 104,047 ,,..23740,  ,, 
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Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Convul- 
sions, Hemorrhage 


b 30,574 ig 688: 


From exterior diseases and 
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Diseases of uncertain nature .... 36,491 ,, 8°21 be 


The number of still-born children was, in 1843, 23,320, or 5°24 
per cent. of the whole number of deaths. 

The information deduced from the years 1841-1843, give the fol- 
fowing data, in round numbers, as an annual result. 


In the whole monarchy the deaths, in the course of a year at the 
several ages, are as follow :— 


23,000 are still born 
110,000 die before they reach their 1st year 
55,000 die between their 2nd and 3rd year 


19,000 iy ord - 35° StH’ 4 
10,000 Pa Sth 5,070 Ss, 
9,000 ‘< 7th, |;, 10th ,, 
7,000 a rOth 5. lath os 
11,000 3 14th ,, 20th “,, 


eee eee 


Carried over 244,000 


* Among inflammatory diseases are classed typhus, bronchitis, scarlatina, 


remittent fevers, measles, dropsy, constipation, inflammation of the lungs, diseases 
of the skin, dysentery. ' 


T Lingering diseases, hooping cough, cholic, gout, dropsy, insanity, intermit- 
aoe ets, constipation, organic malformations. 

+ Exterior diseases and injuries, diseases of the kidney, cancer, strictures, 
mortification. 
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Brought forward 244,000 
12,000 die between their 20th and 25th year 


34,000 * 25th ,, 40th ,, 
26,000 a 40th ,, 50th ,, 
30,000 “3 50th ,, 60th ,, 
39,000 1 60th ,, 70th ,, 


32,000 “0th, <4, “SUE. 5, 
13,000 die above 80 years old. . 





430,000 


The greatest number die in their first year of life, and the least 
between the 7th and 20th. In later life the period between the 
60th and 70th is the most fatal. According to the season of the year 
the winter months, January, February, and March, are more fatal 
than any other period ; and the summer months, J uly, August, and 
September the least. 

The proportions in 1843 were as follows:— 


In January, February, and March oo.....ccscscsseeees 131,217 
fi, RPI ly  NEGV., ABGMCE WAG, vc ach 5.6 So cauddeses SRitob sods 114,551 
5), JULY, AMSUSt, aNd SepteMer o.oo... .ccsdecceuvoscwsoss 95,310 
3, October, November, and December ............... 103,495 


Tutrp Division. 


The Medical Profession, Apothecaries, Midwifes, Veterinary Surgeons, 
Hospitals, &e., in Prussia. 


The number of physicians in proportion to the population is not 
too high in Prussia. In 1840 there were for every 2,993 inhabitants 
(excluding the military) a physician. In 1843 the number had some- 
what increased, namely, for every 2,877 persons there was a physician. 
The square mile contains on an average 8,045 inhabitants, hence there 
is not a physician for every square mile, if we take the number of 
inhabitants as our test. They are not equally divided. In the 
Government districts Gumbinnen, Marienwerder, &c., there is scarcely 
a physician for four or five square miles, or for six to 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. In the district of the city of Berlin, we have on the other 
hand 449 of the medical profession among a population of 333,990 
inhabitants, or a physician tor every 744 inhabitauts. In Breslau the 
proportion is 1 to 666 persons. Table No. VII. enters into greater 
details, to which I refer. The general results prove that on an average 
there come annually— 


AP OLCHED) DNV SICWIE ret ccsc-otioesey al ieesa 2,877 persons, 
To each apothecary’s shop............... 10;8382-° ;, 
PO Caelpmmidwyileratiaiiime. Act. 8e 03 deliveries. 


A similar comparison gives us as an average for the monarchy, that 
for every 1841 persons one individual is in an hospital. Towards the 
end of 1843 there were 8,292 sick persons in public institutions. 
Deducting the military, the ‘other inhabitants amounted that year to 
15,267, 411 souls. ‘The increase of hospitals between 1840 and 1843 
amounted to 45. M. Dieterici, however, doubts the correctness of this 
return—he thinks the number is too high. 

The following table exhibits the number of sick in the hospitals at 
the end of 1843, in the ten largest towns in Prussia:== 

| M 2 
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Fourtn Division. 
Statistical Table of the State of Religion and Education in Prussia. 


The Prussian Monarchy does not possess a state religion. Chris- 
tians of all denominations are regularly admissible to responsible 
situations in the Government. At the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the Reformation in 1817, the Calvinists and Lutherans united into one 
religious body, under the name of Evangelical Christians. They form 
the predominant religion. The number of inhabitants who conform to 
the Evangelical or Protestant religion, amount to 9,428,911, with 
5,147 parish churches; consequently there is a parochial church for 
every 1,832 Protestant Christians. The number of Roman Catholics 
amounts to 5,820,123, and the parish churches to 3,899, or for 
1,493 Roman Catholics there is a parish church. It appears that the 
Catholics have comparatively more parish churches than the Pro- 
testants. If, however, we include parochial chapels (Tochter Kirchen) 
the proportion is as follows:— . 

: dpuptestant parochial churches and chapels 8,115, or a church for 
,162 ; 

Roman Catholic parochial churches and chapels 5,182, or a church 
for 1,123; which is but a slight difference. 

The number of churches, mecting-houses, and other religious build- 
ings in Prussia dedicated to the Protestant faith, amounts to 8,976, or 
1 for 1,050; and dedicated to the. Roman Catholic faith 7,147 or 1 
for 814. 

The number of the ordained Protestant clergy is 5,839, or 1 clergy- 
man for 1,615 parishioners; of the ordained Roman Catholic clergy 
3,559, or 1 priest for 1,635 Catholics. But if catechists, religious 
teachers, and among the Catholics the inferior clergy, be included, the 
proportion of priests, &c., is in favour of the Catholics as 2 to 3. 

The number of Jews in the Prussian Monarchy amounts to 206,529. 
They possess 863 synagogues; or for 1 synagogue there is the small 
number of 239 Jews. oe 


Education wm Prussia. 


A sound and. substantial education sheds its benefits to the latest 
years of man’s life. Let the mind, when still fresh in years, be sup-: 
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plied with that food which, whatever may be the situation of the 
youth hereafter, will be to him a store of useful knowledge, and tend 
to improve the powers of his understanding. 

Various have been the means which have been. resorted to by the 
Governments of civilized nations, to impart useful knowledge to the 
rising generation; in some instances, as in England, it has been left to 
individual exertions; in Germany, and on the Continent in general, it 
forms part of the paternal care of the sovereign to provide, not only 
the working classes with schools, where such knowledge as becomes 
the station of the scholar is imparted to their children, but it is 
rendered obligatory to the parents to send their children to school. 
On the other hand it has been proclaimed in Eneland—“ that for 
Governments to claim the right of prescribing or controlling the 
instruction of the people, is an intolerable usurpation.” 

The richer portion of the inhabitants of any country are well ena- 
bled to procure a suitable education for their children. It is different 
with the working classes, who are almost entirely dependent in Eng- 
land upon their own exertions, or upon such institutions as are pro- 
vided by the benevolent contributions of private individuals. Such 
institutions form but a small number for the children of a population 
so large as England possesses, and hence the consequence is, that there 
is a deficiency of the common rudiments of education, which decidedly 
does not form a bright picture of voluntary education. From the 
returns of the Registrar-General it becomes evident, that after all the 
benevolent exertions made by private individuals and public institu- 
tions during the last forty years, nearly one-half of the adult popula- 
tion of England and Wales is composed of persons unable to write 
their own names. The returns of the year 1839, 1840, and 1841, 
state, that out of 735,788 persons married during that period, 303,386 
signed the marriage-register with a mark only. 

It would carry me from my object to enter here deeply into the 
system of education, as carried on in Prussia. It forms a branch of 
the administration. The candidates for school preferment generally 
receive admission into institutions which are founded for that purpose, 
and are subjected to strict examination before they are installed. The 
schools are regularly inspected, and it is rendered imperative upon 
the clergyman of the parish to visit them twice in the course of 
the week. 

A particular clause in the common law of the country renders it 
obligatory to parents to send their children to school. The school- 
master is enjoined to keep a list of all such children as do not attend 
instructions, which list must be submitted to the clergyman, who 
reports it to the higher authorities. 


With these passing remarks I shall now refer to the Education 
Table (No. XI.) 


The schools have been divided into 


1.—Llementary Schools. 


These are similar to national schools, where all children may receive 
instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the first principles of 
religion. 
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2. The schools of a higher class (Mittelschulen), where, in addition 
to the elementary instructions, the grammar of the maternal language, 
geography, and natural history are taught, which fit the pupil for 
the inferior class of a citizen's life. Similar instruction is imparted 
to the girls. 

~ 8.—Grammar Schools, (Hohere Birgerschulen). 


In these schools such instruction is imparted as will qualify the 
pupil for commercial life, or as a mechanic of the higher class. Besides 
the elementary instruction they are taught Latin, mathematics, physics, 
and foreign languages. 


4.—The Preparatory Schools to the Pro-Gymnasium. 


In Catholic provinces these were formerly convent, or Latin 
schools, where the pupils were prepared for a clerical life. Sometimes 
they entered the priesthood direct from these schools, but more fre~ 
quently they were transferred to a gymnasium or college school. 


5.—Collegiate School, or Gymnasium. 


This is an institution from which the pupil enters the university. 
It frequently possesses privileges similar to those of universities or 
colleges. 

According to the common law of the country* the parents are 
enjoined to send their children to school after they have reached the 
fifth year, and to continue schooling until the clergyman considers the 

upil sufficiently advanced for the state of life to which he is dedicated. 
It is, therefore, assumed that children between the sixth and four- 
teenth year to the entrance of the fifteenth, ought to visit the schools. 

The number of children in the Prussian monarchy, between the 
sixth and the end of the fourteenth year, amounted in 1843 to 
2,992,124. 

The number of scholars in elementary schools was... 2,328,146 

In higher schools there were scholars ................5. 120,888 


2,449,034 


if we deduct that number, there remain apparently 548.090 children 
who do not attend school. Asin the higher schools children remain 
above their fourteenth year, that number may probably amount to 
570,702; but M. Dieterici observes, it must not be considered that 
this number of children do not attend schools at all. He thinks that 
some receive private instruction, which chiefly refers to girls, and the 
discrepancy is still more removed by the circumstance, that among the 
poorer classes a great many children enter domestic service even at 
their twelfth year, the girls to attend as housemaids, the boys to 
assist in the fields. Abstractedly from this discrepancy, the number 
of children fit for school (2. ¢. between their sixth and fifteenth year) 
amount to 2,992,124, or 19°3 per cent. of the whole population. 

The elementary schools were attended by 2,328,146, or 15°05 per 
cent., but taking the whole number who received instructions in the 
different institutions we have 2,421,422 scholars, or 15-7 per cent. of 


* “ Allgemeines Landrecht,”’ Th. 2, Tit. 12, Parage 43 und 46. 
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the whole population. Mr. Porter observes, in his tables of revenue, 
that in 1837, in Scot'and, with a population of 2,523,418 inhabitants, 
190,289 children went to school, or about 7-539 per cent. of the whole 
population, Villemain states in the “ Tableau de VEtat actuel de 
VInstruction Primaire de 1841,” that in 1840 the number of scholars 
in the primary schools amounted to 2,881,679, or about 8°472 per cent. 
of the whole population of France. | 

Some of the Government districts in Prussia distinguish themselves 
for the regularity with which the schools are visited. Thus the num- 
ber of children between six and fourteen years inclusive, amounts in 
the district Merseburg (Province of Saxony) to 19°98 per cent. of its 
population ; of this 131.327, or 18°73 per cent. receive instruction. If 
we compare the number of elementary schools and teachers with the 
number of scholars who receive instruction, we observe that for each 
school there are 99 scholars, and each teacher has to instruct 78 
scholars. With regard to the schools of the second class, for boys, 
there come to each school 114 boys, and for every 87 boys one 
teacher ; for girls, to each school 126 girls, and for every 26 girls a 
teacher. For every grammar-school there are 148 scholars and one 
teacher for every 22 scholars. In the Catholic preparatory schools 
(Pro-Gytanasium) the proportion for each institute is 62 scholars, and 
for every 12 scholars one teacher. The number of college schools 
(Gymnasia) is 117, the number of scholars 25,013; consequently 
there are 216 scholars for each, and 17 scholars for each teacher. 

The seminaries for training pupils for teachers amount to 41, or 
there are are about 62 pupils in each. The number who are under 
training amounts to 2,546. It is considered that annually 838 places 
of schoolmasters become vacant, which these institutes can well and 
efficiently supply. They are subjected to rigid examination before a 
place is conferred upon them. 


Firra Divisron. 


Persons engaged in Trade and Commerce, Manufactornes, &c. 


In the introductory remarks I have already observed that Prussia 
is an agricultural State, and agriculture forms the chief source of the 
national wealth. The principal manufactures are woollen cloths, linen, 
cotton goods, silk, leather, iron, &c. The Table No. XII. does not 
exhibit all the manufactories which Prussia possesses, and which, 
according to a separate table, Dieterici announces to amount to 746, 
occupying 4,989 boys and 2,360 girls under fourteen years, and 43,482 
males and 13.414 females above fourteen years, or altogether 64,245 
individuals. Prussia possesses further 9,588 breweries, and 10,131 
distilleries, which, including the masters, employ 118,314 persons. 

The product of mines of all descriptions is calculated at 32,839,703 
Prussian dollars, The miners and workmen employed, amount to 
80,192, and form, with their families, a body of 262,443 individuals. 

The number of spindles in Prussia bear no comparison with that in 
Great Britain, where, for the preparation of twist alone, more than 
11,000,000 of fine spindles are employed. | 

Steam is comparatively but little employed ; the whole number of 
engines, for various purposes, amounted in 1843 to 1,091, comprising 
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27,242 horse-power. In 1840 there were only 634, of 12,278 horse- 
power, consequently there has been on the average an annual increase 
of 152 new engines, comprising 4,988 horse-power. 

The number of commission-merchants and such as are only engaged 
in wholesale trade, amounts for the whole monarchy to 16,700, or 
almost 0°108 of the whole population ; that is, among 100,000 inha- 
bitants, 108 are engaged in that branch of commerce. 

Persons following the retail business constitute 0°178 of the popu- 
lation, and such as do not possess the privilege of commercial corpora- 
tions to 0°679 ; they surpass, consequently, the former by nearly four 
times. 

The carrying trade is calculated at 813,748 lasts, conveyed by river 
boats, barges, &c., and at 18,163 horses, conveying goods on land. 
The whole amount of freightage has been calculated by Dieterici :— 


By boats: dud barkesat a (ioc ss thecoteicy.tnts 11,409,018 cwt. 
And 18,163 horses conveying each 10 ewt..... 181,630 53 
BE OLAIES, ac pteciss sushi 11,590,648 ,, 


The column of “ Domestics and Servants” gives a sum total of 
1,240,194, or 8°016 per cent. of the whole population. 

In conclusion, I refer to the result of the national industry in 
Prussia, as exhibited in Table XII. 


Per cent. of 


the whole 
Trad ding Clothworkers, Dyers, Calico-P ane 
radesmen, including Clothworkers, Dyers, Calico-Printers, ) , Ty a 

Optical nstrmmentsMakerse (on. icca tie S.0.alanaeceponts 12,040,566 oe eke 
Manufactories, according to Table XII., occupying............ 87,5943 = 0°57 
Manufactories not specified in Table XIJ., occupying ........ 245,081 = —1°d8 
Breweres and Distillevies%..ctmcs6.. eobsssesed dn vooetvecsneosenseaetens 179,443 = 1°16 
DEBE SCE DAPLOY cc. oece-acces testa te ema a tee obtntes hess teats 262,443 = 1°69 
Mills of all descriptions emiploy ©2;...6..iee..s<ccsteerssecnsceersitess 207,177 == 1°53 
Spuipine Machines employ \sic.cs1cse.socsscnsnngisstnacenre.teussscsese 58,356 = 0°38 
POG SOM PLOY 05 suassdsvgeescorseas con eo ae eee ee cent cooRbacs 505,161 = 3°27 





3,614,370 23°37 


Tasce I. 
Area in Square Miles of the Prussian Monarchy. 














Provinces. Square miles. 

PRUSSIA LP LOP OR sce cucsets cess. coe aags -worns 1,178°03 
POSED aus Serer an Teme eck 36°51 
randenUurge* Riis, eae see 734°14 
POTMCR RITA fi ro.8 Si ocvegd hae Gahowihl ace, 574°33 
Silesia ene eck: tema k ene te heh. bss 741°74 
DAO Ya veel oh tae tele iaguca tials siete 460°63 
WiCSU Aig sh te cic Ms. kG ca khcehinsdesuteecs 367°96 
Rhenish Provinces ‘...)5...s..c.sssecess-0 487°14 

Total (excluding Neufchatel) ....} 5,080°48 


LY LE SE SE ES ES SS TES SS CS OSS Ss SSA SS SC SSDS SOS 
Nors.—A Prussian geographical square mile is equal to about twenty-one English 
geographical square miles. 
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TABLE I]. 
Population of Prussia in 1848. 





Children under 14 years of Age. 









































Persons 
Children from the 
Children From the 6th eee pe in general who commence- 
under to the end of to : a have not ment of the 
6 Years of Age. | the 7th Year. i me ve reached the 14th} 15th to the 
th Year. Year as yet. end of the 
16th Year. 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. Girls. | Males. |Females 
1,184,300)1, 162,966 378,541 373,252 |1,135,718/1,104,613 2,698,559 2,640,831|332,783 | 319,180 
‘ a oO 
Sos 
ae 
So 
S a 7,655 7,817 27 2,412) 7,341 7,140} 17,443) 17,069} 2,151 2,063 
v0 & F 
S-nx 6 
meee ee ee, Me | 





Persons of the Male Sex above 16 years of Age. 





| 
Total 
From | From From From | 
the 7 FAP ieoein lt tes |thekOe the.” | Eunaper 
UPebiioln tsb | "45 wet |! sara tol to the’ 46th to | ee 
to the | tothe} 2 °2° | °F pha Above | Persons 
32nd |the39th; 45th the 60th 
20th | 25th ee Voor © Wear 60 Years} of the 
Year, | Year, incl a ne feds . ‘i z Male Sex 
inclu- | inclu- an - ca inelut- ji aw above 
sive. | sive. ees sive. ac 16 Years. 


| | 


poleet ee 














et Pe oriattgapccactn 
Ie tito seine 
From | From 
| 


594,251/743,642 | 836,076 | 663,332 | 555,160 | 837,808 | 459,427 | 4,689,696 


Among 100,000 Inha- 
jbitants taken in gene- 3,841} 4,806 5,404 4,287 3,588 5,415 2,969 30,310 
ral there were ...... | 


| 


Females above 16 years of Age. Tota) number of the 


Population. 

H Total 

From From number 
| the 17th | the 46th of 
| tothe to the eed ata Females | Males. | Females. oe 
45th Year, |60th Year, ‘| above : 
inclusive. linclusive. 16 Years 

of age. 





a | 


3,406,300 |" 896,872} 487,544 | 4,790,716 | 7,721,038 | 7,750,727 |15,471,765 


Among 100,000 Inha- 
bitants taken in gene- 22,016 5,797 3,151 30,964 49,904 50,096 100,000 


ral there were ...... 
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Taste I].—continued. 


Population of Prussia in 1843. 
scene ser arn nS YC A ES 

















Nensper a vig According to their 
“ ele a of Religious Faith there are 
atrimony. 
Jews. 
. 2. 
a wo ae) 
g & wo 2 
j a = E 8 & = wo 
= o bo = Ss 5 
: S 4 ge0132 ig 
ee ee ee eee ce 
oi I i) 6 = ma | ee |S 
: a rr 8 | qa | 6m ia 
| ola cl ee kee wie eee 
3 = is) oO pee 
| # cs a es ro) = 2 
2,562,693 2,570,390 9,428,911 5,820,123| 1,879 | 14,313 | 127,893 78,636 10 








Among 100,000 Inha- | 
bitants taken ingene-}{ 16,546) 16,613) 60,943) 37,618 12 92 827| 508 





ral there were ...... 





Deaf and Dumb. 

meee 
After the 15th | & 5 F 
Children Between the Year g7 a 
under 5 Years! 5th and 15th | and before the gral a ats S = B 
of Age. Years. end of the e es 

30th Year. = 3 

eA 


| | a | 


Males. |Females.| Males. |Females.| Males. |Females.| Males. |Females. 


ef rn | ee | ee | ee | | 


186 144 1,601 | 1,138 | 2,575 | 2,034 | 2,098 | 1,721 | [11,497 


Among 100,000 reat | 
bitants taken in gene- 
ral there were ....e. ) 





Blind Persons. 






































Children from the Total 
earliest Age to the eG eee Above the 30th =| number 
end of the 15th | #04 before the end Year. of Blind 
eee of the 30th Year. Persons 
Males, | Females.| Males, |Females.| Males. | Females. 
435 371 719 726 4,068 3,833 10,152 


Among 100,000 Inha- ) 


_ bitantstakeningene- } 3 2 5 . 6 26 25 66 
ral there were ...... i 
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Tass ITI. 
Number of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, &c., in the Prussian Monarchy in 1848. 


mmm emcee cna inn ee - 





HORSES. 
Mules. Donkeys. 
From the 4th 
eg fe the to the end of | Above 10 years. by Sirens 
rd year. 10th year. of Horses. 
302,074 747,667 514,813 1,564,554 393 6,924 
CATTLE. 


a 


Total number of 


Bulls. Oxen, Cows. Young Cattle. Cattle. 
70,645 736,157 2,874,486 1,360,722 5,042,010 
SHEEP. 
Merino, ov Goats. Hogs. 
improved Total number 


Breed of first | Second quality. Common Sheep. of Sheep 


quality. 





a ee en 


4,202,024 7,794,421 4,239,435 16,235,880 394,459 2,115,212 





TABLE IV. 
Number of Inhabitants on each Square Mile, 





Number of souls | Number inhabit- The population on 








Provi Area in inhabiting an | ing an extent of each Saha mile 

sain & ik square miles.| area of a square jan English square one} pasad #n Ome 

mile in extent, mile. 1825 to 1843 from 
100 to 
PRUSEIA, ......c)oeccoeternes 1178°03 2,043 97 126 
IPSC. «ccs tanangeneeetb a 536°51 - 2,405 115 ; 124 
Brandenburg............ 734°14 2,636 126 132 
Pomerania ...4.....005.605 574°33 1,926 92 131 
LSE Cee Bee eae Pe 741°74 3,976 189 128 
2°) sam es Oe ae ac 460°63 3,656 174 124 
Westphalia - ............ 367°96 3,863 184 120 
IS co cen aliapoponseseoges 487°14 5,000 262 124 
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TABLE V. 
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Comparative Statement of Ages and Sexes among the Prussian Population. 


























































































Among 100,000 
Excess. Inhabitants there For every 
MERE 100 Males 
Ages. Males. Females. there are 
Males. | Females, | Males. | Females,| Females 
0 to 5 yrs. | 1,184,300 | 1,162,966 | 21,334 7705541 ~— 7517" 98197 
6—7,, 378,541 STo,202 | 04209 2,447 | 2,412) 98°570 
8—l4 ,, 1,135,718 | 1,104,613 | 31,105 bh 7,001.1 17,1404 97-262 
0 to 14 yrs.| 2,698,559 | 2,640,831 | 57,728 = 17,443 | 17,069 | 97°856 
14 —16 ,, 332,783 319,180 | 13,603 21591 | 20634. Gar909 
0 to 16 yrs.| 3,031,342 | 2,960,011 | 71,331 ae 19,594 | 19,132 | 97°642 
17 —45 ,, | 3,392,461 | 3,406,300 13,839 | 21;926.).22,016 | 100:416 
46 —60 ,, 837,808 896,872 59,064 | 5,415! 5,797 | 107°054 
Above 60 459,427 487,544 28,117 | 2,969 | 3,151 | 106°103 
sai \ 7,721,038 | 7,750,727 | 71,331 | 101,020 | 49,904 | 50,096 | 100-385 
— _ | OOOO ee 
Excess of Females above Males....| 29,689 190,000 





TABLE VI. 


Public Edifices and Private Dwellings in Prussia in 1848. 





A.— Public Edifices. 








Churches, Chapels, Meetinghouses, and other Buildings for silica 16.668 
ROU S yrc.e panes. curtain Saatesine oe Uiadeoyeanaeacr akoseie tse Gutmann ements j 
SCHOOIS Oe ANC TBSHCEOM, <sccecvodacnnies s0cd rave dernecsmasssveneesesesbedncecnounteees platy | 
Buildings dedicated to the reception and maintenance of Orphans of e 4.982 
DICK NGG M AIM WIESUNIEC bone .bstccssannch ces hancocweuSicndnceded eteaaeeyn cmapeanaen thes 2 
Buildings appropriated to Government Offices, to the a shenaisteation | 
of Justice, the Police Department, Customs and Excise, Magistrates, 2,764 
BARC ORDOLAIIONS “TM er tre rtcens ebrictraserrcer ce ericccecore emt 
Buildings for other purposes connected with Clerical and Civil Autho- 
TAL CR teas etCMOLO IDS BOC uh: gh1e Seuahcs sks Casotavetaaameaednon han. fee sum vdaciochace ces 26,763 
Buildings for Military Purposes, including Commissariat Buildings, Beli 
RES Sri 20 0 0 eo a ne } eke 
0 2.) RAR care tens | eee 76,133 
B.—Private Dwellings. 
Private, Dwelling compen. 06 c.j0h, csornsihtenssfs.c snide otoae Buccttaace bo 1,874,472 
Moanufactories, Mapaziie spec. .y.csbsis<cdhstenereedss cis lon60lBstoateotepsoteeeureenaets 110,161 
Stables, -Bariis, SMG sic cutee. caton settee ea sabeinc ile chase lam ct oaeeane ee oe 2,028,107 
APG EAL! cee Ss Meee 4,012,740 


LL LL eS Se a esse SS SSS SPSS SS SEEPS? 
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TaBLe IX. 
National Education in Prussia in 1848. 
SCHOOLS. 
Elementary Schools. 
Number of Scholars who generally 
Saag attend the School. 
Number of 
Schools. Permanently 7 
Assistant Female ; 
emplayed Teachers. Teachers. Heys. fie 
Teachers. 
23,646 25,150 2,680 1,801 1,184,864 1,143,282 
Schools of a higher class than the : ee 
former, for Boys. Schools of a higher class for Girls. 
Number N Number ape Numb Number 
Number|of perma-| Naber | “"2™ lof penna-|" POEs umber of |Number 
Assistant nently of : 
of nently |* of f nently : Assistant| of 
Schools. lemployed |/eachers.) scholars, M6 15 oMPloyed employed Assistant | pemale |scholars. 
Manchers: schools roa chers. Female | Teachers. Passions: 
Teachers, 
336 809 231 | 38,391 19325 526 o7t 428 228 |40,910 
| 
Grammar Schools. Preparatory Schools pro Gymnasium. 
Number of Number of | 
Num- | permanently ae of Number of} Num. | permanently Number of Number of 
4 ssistant Assistant 
ber. employed Teachers, | Scholars. | ber. employed Teakiied Scholars. 
Teachers, : Teachers, eachers. 
100 485 184 14,795 a2 121 ol 1,979 











Colleges, Schools Gymnasium, Seminaries for training Teachers. 
i 
Number of Number of 
Number. | Permanertly ‘Acaisting Number of Number of Number of 
employed Teachers, Scholars. Seminaries. Pupils. 


Teachers 


ee 
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1847. ] Statistics of Prussia. 177 


TasBLE XII.—(A.) 


Comparative Statement of the National Industry, the State of Trade, Commerce, 
and Manufactories in Prussia, during the Years 1840 and 1848. 




















1843. | 1840. bipihgey cner Es 
wi , Shows Be or) 
Masters An Increase of | A Decrease of S se: R 
ar coe ; anone Journey- Pe rcoue US g 2 3 3 2 g = 5 : 
working ae & working Wea & uD Bo a ere ae ae) 
on their |“PPTE™~| on their/*PPTS™-| G3 |EEo| S |28o| Sab 
tices tices Se) ie a ie? Meg | 
own own ewe & ae Sl eg B 
Account Account = FS <| 2 (is <2 as 
1. Mechanics and Tradesmen, <7 
PB USOE SLi cs. oar ere teisct 24,257 | 12,3885 | 23,458 | 11,460 799 925 104937 
Biscuit & Gingerbread 5 p 

Bakers, Confectioners } 1,957 oo 1,739 oe 218) .. 1127536 
a ee 18,899 | 8,178 | 17,754 | 7,796 | 645 | 377] .. - | 104-000 
Soap and Candle Manu- 5 ‘ 

Facturery: 45 .53..0.. ; hee me Pe one 
Tanners of all descrip- BS i 

tions, Leather. dressers ¢ 5,639 | 5,474] 5,614} 5,510 25 | 164]. 101°813 
Shoe and Bootmakers ...| 81,126 | 45,455 | 77,380 | 42,826 | 3,746 | 2,629 -. 1105-303 
Glovers, Pursemakers, &c.| 1,502 | 1,116 1,498 | 1,163 4} .. 37 98°755 
Furriers, Skinners, &c...} 3,446 | 2,664} 3,1¥1 | 2,321 | 325 | 348 oa lO O72 
Saddlers, Girdlers, &c. ..| 8,112 | 5,871 | 7,681 | 4,766 | 431 | 615 -- | 108-410 
Ropemakers............ 3,841 | 2,461] 8,684] 2,582) 157] .. 71 | 101°384 
eilors 650k. eee. es.s 3 65,946 | 36,411 | 62,254 | 32,307 | 3,692 | 4,054 «+ 1108187 
Lace and Cordmakers....| 1,173 “ 1,119 “s 54] .. 104°826 
Milliners, Habitmakers, : ‘ 

(Males and Females) i apne hy eet oe ois a re | L17-148 
Hat and Feltmakers ....| 1,654 907 | 1,792 946 1388 | 389 | 93-535 
Carpenters, including 

Ships’ Carpenters.... j fare pore eee 119 {$2,926 ; 
Persons licensed to re- 30,481 : sh, PROd ods 

pair Carpenters’ work 3,017 ‘ 2,958 64 | 

(JODDERS)P eo: jc oe 
Joiners, Cabinetmakers..| 36,656 | 28,722 | 34,128 | 24,877 | 2,528 | 3,845] .. ‘ 110°800 
Cartwrights: 64... segue. 0s 16,497 | 6,856 | 15,772 | 6,009 | 725 | 847) .. -+ 1107218 
CODE oss BOs ein decades 14,169 | 6,890 | 13,779 | 6,121 | 390 | 269] .. -- |103°212 
PBRTEMOT S$ 4s Gases, 0/0 «schoo 6,636 . 6,261 . B75 | os . - {105-990 
Combmakers..).. 0.0.63. <'s 1,087 : 1,014 Tot ss we «» | 107-199 
PPUSHIAAKETS: 5.6.6 c60 vs 750 687 68 | .. *° - | 109°898 
Basketmakers .......... 4,166 ee 3,873 + 293 | .. * ve | LO7°565 
INASONS) i... Scmicrncass eres 53790: | 43,380) + 5,812 (37,011 |: .. 6,369} 22 Z 
Persons licensed for re- } 113°944 

pairing Masons?’ work] 3,970 3,814 Sc 156 " 

(UODDEES)T aieuc.d teers 
Bricklayers and Slaters..| 2,419 ae 2,173 on 246 | .. *- 111367 
ei ne 1g87 | [2,520 | -wier!| 2404 Fi 2p01 a6]. »., 106-993 
Potters and Manufactu- r : 

ee Oe \ 5,104} 5,459} 5,009} 5,126} 95] 333 104°223 
MRR ACTS nos as uh ben ecas 9,263 4,998 265 | o. + |) 105°302* 
House Painters, Gilders.,| 3,965 Bp 3,474 *: 491] .. oe =| 114°134 
Smiths, Armourers, &c...| 35,382 | 20,537 | 33,856 | 18,790 | 1,526 | 1,747 oe LOG eI7 
Locksmiths, Gunsmiths, 

Toole, ae caves, gine (| 207769 | 19,788 | 19,284 | 17,751 |1,585 | 2,087). 109°658 

lets, &c., Cutlers .... 

Manufacturers of Swords 852 | 2,184 Shor 2,009 ia Soe 7 - | 102°810 
Coppersmiths .......... 1,385 1,706 | 1,366 },520 19 EO) x sy WhO72103 
Braziers, Bellfounders, &c. 498 849 492 810 6 39 - |103°456 
Pores Meiaisre's Dare Proce 614 4l] 512 403 2 8 5 101093 
ai eee rarers.) 2,516 | 2,576 | 25193 | -2,175'|.°328 | 401] .. 116°574 
Optical and Mathe- 
oem Instrument: } 949 1,031 488 898 61 183 : 113°997 
BIKCES/aisolaeiaieresoneidieys 
eid “ke ig : 1,632 1,684 1,593 1,514 39 170 106°727 
atchmakers, atch-y 5 2¢ 

Pie inalershine.ac aS 2,489 1,147 | 2,328 Y,012 3-161 135 e- | 108°862 
Lapidaries, Seal En-) ‘ 

‘ PUAVETS SLC... «gas crore -_ ans : MOS S61 
loth k Cloth- 5 Gi p 

choad a Cito ’ Z \ 15256 |°2 25888 | ©5921 |, -2:851']* .. 37 65 99°329 
a Sy CR ee 3,741 4,562 B59) 45293}, 1222 269) |ieer 106°285 
Bockbinders............ 2,872 | 2,481 2,193 | 285 288 111987 
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Tasie XII. (B).—Comparative Statement of the National Industry, 5¢., continued, — 








Th e year 1843 compared with 1840 














shews For every 
An increase of A decrease of loo 

— Masters 

in 1840 
| Name of the Manufactory and Branch |Number nauiiee pameer Newber ((thau- |[Nakiber | Mann: shee 9 
ot Ocenp et of manu- f “eet of people|factories |of people] factories lof people| were in 

factories actorie oy ay eal ee or in. ee ie 

and in- and in- 










































. tes. 
stitutes. ‘| stitutes. stitu 


£,—Manufactories and the number of 
Workpeople employed therein. 


Manufactories for Printing Calicoes x 94°260 
eS State ot Ae, } 1,051 ? 

anufactories of Paper angin 

Wax and Oil Cloth . . er 105 


Type Foundries Pee poses 22 


Printing Offices (including Music 999 
= Printing) teks 108°386 
Offices for Printing Copper Plates , 130°435 
and Woodcuts < : 
Offices for Printing Lithography . 117812 
Tron Works, Foundries . . . 
Copper Works . : 
Smeltiug Houses and other Foun-| 
’ dries worked by water 
Manufactories of Chemical sub- 


105°046 
stances . A S ° & 


115-000 


a 
























































































102°070 


? 3 82" 195 
Sugar Refineries ode atte 123.809 
Beet Sugar Manufactories .  . 81°443 
Manufactories of Starch . 122°722 
Manufactories of Pot Ash and) 73°746 
WoodtAsli= a0: +s. hs 100°885 
Manufactoriesof Glass . . . 118°126 
Mannufactories of Ware, China, &c. Fife 
Limekilns . é 3 5 115328 
Manufactories of Bricks . 114°470 
Manufactories of ‘far and Pitch . 98°70 

3.—Spinning Machines. 

i a3 { 86076 
FomC@otton ya <8 © ts. que -6 100°090 
; { 92°390 

3» Wool (a) Streich Garn (German) 106°502 

: 85'507 

(0) Kamm Garn, ditto . 83°653 

212°500 

re HER a GC) oe eae hy ue 175'581 

4.— Looms in Operation. 

For Silks and Silks (half) | AM Bo 4 107605 
3, Cotton and half cotton” . . Ss A 98'366 

»s, Wool and half wool . . ; wee A 100°364 
>», Linen . 5 Ae . 90°730 

> the Manufacture of Stockings ‘ ie > Q4°746 

Ditto Ribbons . oe ors ° 

A * Linen Cloth A ‘ , AG 21,630 s 108°501 

1 ” Conte Woollen Stuff ie aie a ° 07°365 
ooms of different eeeribaeng no a 
specified Ar) eS is sie 3,879 ae 169 612 
Number 
. umber p : Sets in 
5.— Mills. Jofsetsinlog mills. ences] HS lehe mills 
A. For converting Grain into Flour, 

manufacturing Peeled Barley, 

Groats, and Malt. 100,573 
().: By watermills . —. «| 14,920 | 24,250 | 14,139 {101/215 
(2). By windmills, according to 10,572 10,262 103,02L 

German construction . : ie ne 5°350 
Ditto, according to Duteh ditto 8741 fe. W71 Bar 

(3). Worked by animal power .j| 1,922} 1,610} 1,351 113° oat 

2023 

(4). Worked by steam?. « 196 34 a8 745 
B. Ou Mills | 2) 9 Somes ee ee » 10g°678 
C. Fulling Mills eee es o. go4 90075 
D. Pan Mills) ne. 5 5. On ee aks «+ | 1,107 10808 
E. Saw Milis(1) with one saw . oe 2,314 118°018 
” (2) with several saws sile 111 15°385 

(3) with circnlar saws 5.3 13 1 

F. Paper Mills 

(1). According to general ‘con- 449 91760 

struction . ie 












. For Preparing Endless Paper 165 
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TasLe XII.—(C.) 
Comparative Statement of the National Industry-—(continued.) 


Branch of Occupation. 1843. 


/ 





6.—Persons engaged in Commerce. 


DR Sooo 2os cE cacgihsviscstacceeasscolt 424 
Commission & wholesale merchants 4,185 
Retailers who keep Shops. 
ERGO S . 5 POM.) eda OE 13,035 
Retailers of dry goods, drapers .... 7,308 


Retailers of cutlery, hardware, &c 1,514 


Retailers of fancy goods, jewellery, 

BC wre aeiests at 

Ditto of goods not previously spe- 

AE ie ei ees 2) j} 4,790 
Wine srerchants (167.250.0600 1,184 
OHM Merehanes s:.2.05656.866.08dd.ssi0tdck 5,199 
EPIIDGD WACECHANCS 5255... .asecssooscesaveese 5,276 
Brokers, including shipbrokers ........ 432 
Book, print, and music-sellers ........ 630 
Sellers of curiosities, pee 93 

OCVE SCZ mee 
Cirenlating libraries .c.cc.s..ccssvisessev8st 543 

Retailers who do not possess 

commercial privileges. 
Retailers of toys, pins, and fancy) 

BOGUS Fe ccesis..2, ; ae Meat aie eh j had 
Retailers of provisions, hucksters, &c. | 58,551 
LOOT SER neneetien Pree 18,146 
P 7.—Watercarriage. 

Vessels appropriated for carrying 
Be oY nis du hes cesses nt Pelee 
These carry lasts...........00 313,748 


Landcarriage. 
Carriers and waggoners who transact) 
; : 7,497 
business on their own account .... 
Horses employed for this purpose....| 18,163 


8.—Hotels, Taverns, &c. 


ORO S es ecient Sscteeesexececteees sé oxecstanhs 4,34] 
PPS AWC CAVEINS — .)..J.:.ceccnnecsssstvadéecs 20,677 
Coffee and eating-houses  .............0.. 2,182 


Ale and beer-houses, gin-shops, &c. | 53,706 
pas musicians, or such as play I 9,698 
GUILE SH, 7. 5o- 0d fsa sod hdd aes 


9.— Servants— Domestics. 
(a) Domestics, as butlers, livery- 
servants, coachmen, grooms, gar- >| 31,484 
deners, cooks, &c.—Males ........ 
Ladiesmaids, chambermaids, house- 
maids, nurses, cooks, &c.—Females 
(6) Servants for assisting in agri- 
cultural pursuits—Males ........... 


} 118,263 
} 533,803 


Females _........ 556,644 


1840. 


408 
3,937 


12,000 
6,616 
1,372 


826 


3,924 


1,167 
4,319 
4,398 
312 
523 


103 
520 


26,114 


54,156 
16,237 


10,319 
255,881 


7,182 
17,033 


4,050 
20,136 
2,111 
54,719 


8,938 


29,570 


The year 1843 com- 


pared with 1840 
shews 


an In- 


crease of | crease of 


a De- 


179 


ae | eee | ES 


1,035 
692 
142 


105 


866 


17 
880 
878 
120 
107 


23 


1,914 


11,825 


515,425 | 18,378 
542,269 | 14,375 


108°625 
110°495 
110°350 


112°712 


122°069 


101°457 
120°375 
119°964 
138°461 
120°459 


90°291 
104°423 


112°725 


108°115 
102°504 


118°093 
122°612 


104°386 
106°634 


107°185 
102°6387 
103°363 

98°149 


108°503 


106°473 


111°110 


103°566 
102°651 
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A 


A comparative Table of the Number of Marriages, in relation to the whole 
Population, and the number of Children arising from each Marriage in the 
State of Prussia. 


© 





IN THE WHOLE PRUSSIAN STATE. 





Deis 2 3s 4 


























Bach Bach 
Marriages Marriage Number of Marriage 
Triennial concluded in | stands in pro-|Children arising | produced legi- 
period. the course of it. | portiontothe| out of these timate 
whole Popu-| Marriages. Children. 
tion, as 1 to 
1816 117,448 88 414,664 3°93 
1819 111,084 99 458,674 4°13 
1822 106,160 109 466,674 4°40 
1825 192,37) 109 486,720 4°34 
1828 104,788 12h 467,248 4°46 
1831 98,673 132 455,456 4°62 
1834 129,818 104 5155892 o97 
1837 128,022 110 518,392 4°05 
1840 132,281 113 546,327 4°13 
1843 140,454 110 560,454 a 99 
B. 
If the year 1848 be taken separately, we have the following data for the 
Provinces :— ‘ 
1. vig oO. 4, 
PPMSs1a PPOPER o.2.cvyciccta...seencsetare 26,132 92 96,920 orl 
Wese bien 5 stad Mises odniededvan hake 13,493 96 54,036 4°00 
FAR GONDUL Rs, cyinssacseeersassoonevseet 17,365 111 64,748 3°73 
ONO TEM AG Acs vances sayerneavesseteovenurny 10,265 208) 40,674 3°96 
PSI Fs wrcvsssdecetececusvtancutendnantene 26,355 112 104,826 3°98 
SAKOMY scodecesspovassnervoneeeseordenscapesnen 14,168 FH 55,004 3°92 
Westphalia ...ccsccerssvecrsersrneens 11,502 124 49,210 4°28 
Phenish Provinces —s..100..cdbce0 ee 21,174 123 94,536 4°46 








Gam Total: ccms-ecernes- 140,454 110 | 560,454 3°99 
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C.—Statement of the Number of Persons who lived at the end of the year 1848, 
in the Married State in Prussia. 




















































































Civilians. For Military. the 

Total Surplus Spch Surplus “oe 
Name of the| Population Of WOMEN a of men omen 

Goremment As Men Women ot per Men. |Women. antes Bete 

District. District. : : living in pda living in oe 

matri- | omen met: |. men, 

mony. mony. 
Konigsberg .. 821,946 4 133,217| 188,217, .. 1,129 “1061 | 68 | 6-409 
Gumbinnen..| 619,553] 104,159} 104,245 86 |0°083] 290} 290 : 

Dantzic ....| 387,306| 61,670| 61,688] 18 | 0-029] 6s1| 612| 39 | 6378 
Marienwerder 577,575 97,363 97,456 93° {-0:0961 © 763) 711 41 5°767 
Posen .s.. $s 857,230] 142,600} 142,538 62* | 0°043 931 925 6 0°650 
Bromberg 432,957 71,710 71,374 336 | 0°470 192 189 3 1:587 
City of Berlin 353,149 43 A55 43,639 184 | 0°423] 1,524; 1,476 48 3252 
Potsdam ....| ‘782,186| 130,111] 130,663 552 | 0°424) 1,822) 1,750 72 A114 
Frankfort 799,772} 139,617] 140,088 A71 | 0°337] 1,066 955 111 | 11623 
Stettin......] 517,522] 85,671] 85,892} 221 | 0-258] 1,202] 1,089 | 113 | 10-376 
Koslin.. 5.04% 413,106 67,357 67,681 324 | 0°481 649 617 32 5'186 
Stralsund.... 175,722 28,389 28,623 234 | 0°824 269 253 16 6°324 
Breslau 1,117,204] 189,939 190,063 124 | 0°065} 1,522| 1,455 67 4605 
Oppeln...... 939,624] 158,427! 158,456 29 | 0°018] 1,076} 1,046 30 2868 
Liegnitz - 892,056} 162,699} 163,279 580 | 0°356] 1,018] 1,019 1+ | 0:098 
Magdeburg .. 647,326] 109,785; 110,621 836 | 0°762 941 929 12 1-292 
Merseburg .. 701,037 | 117,142; 118,078 936 | 0°799 879 792 87 | 10°985 
Birfare og... si. 335,543 55,557 56,305 748 | 1°346 610 585 25 4:274 
Minster .... 418,765 65,510 65,989 479 | 0°731 229 226 3 1:328 
Minden ....| 452,877] 74,236] 74,698] 462 |0°622] 410] 381 29 7612 
Arnsberg....{ 549,801] 86,664} 87,629! 985 |1:187| 156] 156 l 0°645 
Cologne .... 465,363 69,870 70,040 170 |0°248|] 464 413 51 | 12°349 
Diisseldorf ..| 951,456| 184,882 186,012| 1,130 {0-839 s19| 49s| 96 5-274 
Coblentz .... 489,900 77,345 77,755 410 | 0°530 781 716 65 9078 
ME VICE = 'o.s-05( Gr 478,338 74,970 74,970 as os 678 591 87 {14721 
eae \ 394,451] 60,449} 60,534] 85 |o-140] 159] 1298] 31 |led-el9 
Sum Total..| 15,471,765 2,549,774 | 2,6 51,533 9.759 | 0-844 19,919| 18,857 | 1,062 | 5-632 


* More men than women. + More women than men. 
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D 


Comparative Table of the number of Legitimate and Megitimate Children born 
én the following Towns in Prussia, in the year 1848. 





For every 














: 100 Children 
} Number of ait Illegitimate born in 
Name of the City or Town. Inhabitants. | yy, Children, Wedlock 
edlock. 2 
there are 

Iegitimate 
Deseret SRE. cA cee RA eS 355,149 9,808 1,826 18°62 
Pe P ies. co) Gone we eaemeeeeress 103,204 2,622 664 25°25 
Cologne and Deutz «...<:...sns0900 88,130 3,084 342 11°09 
HGOTISSISES aco sscpnasassotonsaenaegn ote 72,336 1,658 522 30°88 
CICS or ecnsnusd anette at an euaneeees 64,926 1,779 396 22°26 
Magdeburg and Suburbs ............ 64,516 2,004 230 11°48 
Aix-la-Ohapeller saan. Lae etait 46,585 1,763 90 5°10 
Stettmeand Daramy, 25..4.cisccusts 44,605 1,336 193 14°45 
LCS, ae A Patel Od 40,209 1,209 197 16°29 
DG ESOAID 5a, ade catsn ce scneeinvere Sees 37,549 818 107 13°08 
REELCI OE. «. i.20..'s00-chteepes tt access 34,956 1,433 94 6°56 
1 OSE el en eae Aare ance heal 32,985 1,366 51 3°73 
GION) 2 pape cane ced Gt are ORE etn ce mrOr rr 30,601 817 143 17°50 
late Reais. SOM. ces 29,713 1;271 71 5°59 
SE Sa anne ae eRe ee eee 29,256 681 90 13°22 
he Oo a er en ey 28,696 816 136 16°67 
Coblentz and Ehrenbreitstein .... 26,533 617 53 8°59 
WESSOICOT IE oo. terse ccesatceeeetontedeness 26,134 738 83 11°25 
Vv ky, hed: Ae ete 20,153 | 583 139 23°84 
Den her; eA a 23,772 581 34 5°75 
MBER A Mes csi cs) seiesceeS kine ca ea 19,211 419 82 9°57 
CEES RCO Aer eee neon ree 18,394 583 58 9°95 
Stralsund. .....,..... Sn Se ini 18,103 335 58 L7-3t 
“SIGE iba tied eae Seer neel pet hh sti 70,225 291 47 16°15 
Branden bare. ana... 16,208 473 39 8°25 
rou 225.22 ACI SLR 16,086 — 465 87 18°71 
Comite. we. dite. cee 15,690 448 o2 7°14 


ASE IRR: i Aa eres esta nee 15,682 427 27 6°32 





Remarks on Tastes A to D. 


The number of new marriages annually concluded since 1816 has 
risen from 117,448 to 140,454, but. if the latter number be compared 
with the increase of the population since that period, there is a de- 
crease, and the observation that the number of new marriages becomes 
annually Jess, in comparison with preceding years, is likewise estab- 
lished in Prussia. 

We observe from Table A that in 1816 for every 88 persons a new 
marriage took place ; in 1843 there was only one marriage in 110 per- 
sons. If a similar proportion had existed in 1848 as in 1816, there 
would have been 175,584 new marriages in lieu of 140,454. 

If the number of new marriages is compared with the number of 
children born in the course of the year 1843, we observe that in the 
average four children may be calculated to each new marriage. In this 
respect no material change has taken place since 1816. A number of 
children die when quite young ; indeed, of the number that are born, 
scarcely the moicty reach the fourteenth year. The results of the 
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recent census prove that each family, on the average, consists of less 
than five individuals; simple division gives merely 2°08 children of 
the age of fourteen years to each married couple. 

It may be interesting to observe, in glancing over the result of Table 
B, that the provinces of Westphalia and the Rhine give the largest 
number of children as arising from matrimony. 

It is no doubt well attested by statistical researches, that the majo- 
rity of men marry before they have reached their forty- -fifth year ; but 
it would have been scarcely expected that the per centage was so 
great; it amounted in 1843 to 93°79 per cent., namely, “of 10,000 
men newly married there were— 

9,379 below 45 years of age. 


518 between 45 and 60 years. 
103 above 60 years. 


10,000 
and among 10,000 females newly married there were 


7,931 below 30 years of age. 
1,789 between 30 years and 45 years. 
280 above 45 years. 


10,000 

1. Hoffman considers that marriages take place under natural cir- 
cumstances with respect to age, or under proportionate ages, when the 
man has not yet passed the forty-fifth, and the wife the thirtieth year. 

2. He uses the term “retarded marriages,” when the husband is 
between the forty-fifth and sixtieth year, while the wife has not 
reached as yet the thirtieth year, or where the wife is about thirty 
years of age, and the husband not yet forty-five years. He considers 
that from such a marriage not many children can be expected. 

4. He designates as marriages for “mutual protection” those 
where the wife is above forty- five years, and the husband of any age 
whatsoever, or when the husband is above sixty years, and the wife of 
any age whatsoever, which generally occurs only in those cases in 
which the husband is above sixty years, and the wife below forty-five 
years. When children are the fruits of such a marriage the event 
must be considered as an exception. 

According to this classification there were the following proportions 
among ten thousand marriages :-— 











Class 1, Class 2, Class 3. 
Triennial Marriages 
Period of under Papas arian a Mutual 
tionate Ages. q ges, rotection. 
1816 7,238 2,245 517 
1819 7,283 2,220 490 
1822 7,969 2,008 423 
1825 7,637 1,959 404 
1828 7,498 2,061 44] 
1831 7,188 2,304 508 
1834 7,374 2,205 421 
1837 7,449 2,154 397 
1840 7,645 1,986 369 


1843 7,756 1,911 333 
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Tt will be observed that the marriages under proportionate ages 
have increased considerably since 1816. With regard to the different 
provinces, marriages for mutual protection occur but seldom in West- 
phalia and the Rhenish Provinces, but they are more frequent in 
Prussia Proper, Posen, and Silesia. They amount in the latter pro- 
vinces to 4 among 100 marriages; in Westphalia and the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces only to 2°79 and 2°61 respectively. ; 

In my former remarks I have already alluded to the apparent 
discrepancy exhibited in the Tables of Males and Females who live in 
matrimony, shewing more women than men, which has been explained 
as arising from the circumstance that the husbands were absent on a 
journey when the enumeration took place, and were not included in 
the census. It is likewise to be remarked, that the military, who are 
not enumerated by civilians entrusted with the census, but by military 
authorities, exhibit more men as living in matrimony than women. The 
frequent change of the garrison perhaps prevented the family of the 
soldier following him. So few military persons comparatively are 
married, that the general result cannot be affected by it*. 

Hoffman considers that for comparative calculations, the number of 
married females should be taken as the standard for the number of 
couples who live in matrimony. Such a comparison gave him in 1822 
the result, that the number of marriages decreased comparatively in 
those provinces where the population was most numerous. He 
ascribes this to the greater caution observed before a resolution is come 
to of entering the marriage state. 

In due consideration of this reason, he observes that the greatest 
number of marriages proportionably occur in the eastern provinces; 
they are less in the middle provinces, and least in the western part of 
Prussia. ‘ 

These views are likewise confirmed by the enumeration of 1843. 
Among a million of souls, there were married, in the province of 


Peucsia. Proper... 600... 165,926 DULESIOP etter ees 174,750 
Pesos ita Mito. 166,663 DAMOM VR h. ase etme 170,621 
Brandenburg ..........:. 164,627 Westphalia ......5..ci000 161,159 
Fomengaia Te (166,453 Whey Bhim.) odo. scare 157,362 


These data give the remarkable result, that neither Pomerania nor 
Prussia Proper, being the least populated provinces, give the largest 
number of marriages, but Silesia and Saxony, where we know the popu- 
lation is much more numerous. The industry of these two provinces 
offers no doubt the reason. The weavers and the labourers in the 
manufactories in Silesia and Saxony are mostly married people, and 
even a number of servants are found in the married state in these 

arts. 
4 The Table D gives additional information respecting the proportion 
of children which are born out of wedlock. The 28 towns men- 
tioned in this document comprise the most populous places in the 
kingdom. 4 

Kénigsberg, the capital of Prussia Proper, Breslau, the chief town 
of Silesia, and Elbing, a manufacturing district, have comparatively 


* Table C exhibits the number o persons who lived at the end of 1843 in the 
married state. 
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the highest numbers of illegitimate children. Berlin occupies only 
the sixth place in the list. 

If we consider the provincial districts, we have the following 
number of illegitimate children for every hundred children born in 
wedlock ; viz., in the Government district of 


KODIgSDOFE TEN sasigesitecesddveons 10°53 Oppdla: hiand es ee 6°83 
GFamabig Ben 4336..is000)sceesyes rs O62 BAGO - ap cepqteyiet 6% 11°89 
OGTR) shacks ssySiiab snyeap ons 10°28 MA SSACRINE oo vec. h5:obcaseeoupac 9-1] 
Marien Werder ....505.0+siy-0s2a00s 6°47 WLCTSCDETE | 5. v-sapeccussatin ness 11°09 
LSC a ner eR 6°14 MUPRAED soar cyeerctecttatcsee or ote 7°75 
66) 40) 1 (6 y ie te aR RE 6°00 DU RUCES oe: alee eh err ree renee em 2°92 
City of Berlin fr...) athe... 18°62 Mindewsnu:..AG1.. Bae 4:97 
Posed aian)..,...4%..ced. eee 8°08 AT BD OUR oii ab be toee tet onw' gd 4°4] 
Pra kfOP is yag-.. sss cvesuasunsoayet td 9°62 Cologne - iis t jumpy derncbiertes 5°02 
EEN oe cassuns il erage ees bant 8°67 MIMS SCLI OTE ieee Sor seenis 3°72 
OS SRR Aan, i iaea 7°92 ESGUIOMED coccyos essesrepant crusts 2°91 
PSPVAUSOMG «0. Senses tosctvcsecvse. 12°01 Cie el ms a eer 3°70 
or ee, 12°09 Aix-la-Chapelle ...).8.000 3°18 


In this table Berlin, as a district, exhibits certainly the largest 
number, but we have already seen that, compared with other towns, 
the moral state is not so lax as in five other cities of less consequence. 
The great number of young unmarried people who reside in Berlin no 
doubt contributes in a proportionate degree to the number of illegiti- 
mate children. The number decreases considerably in Westphalia, 
the Rhenish Provinces, and in Posen, and this circumstance has been 
ascribed to the prevalence of the Catholic religion. The statistical data 
which I have given above contradict this conclusion in some measure. 
In Barmen and Elberfeldt, where the Protestant religion prevails, there 
are few, and in Cologne, which is Catholic, there are many illegitimate 
children. 

Many circumstances may contribute to such a cause ; manners and 
customs, stricter or more lax ideas respecting morality, and the greater 
or less difficulty of procuring sustenance and independence, are, no 
doubt, the chief reasons. Hoffman asserts, that it would be fallacious to 
conclude from the number of illegitimate children upon the state of 
morality and manners of a population ; 3 1b is obvious, however, that a 
large number of illegitimate children does not improve the social rela- 
tions of a state, and that it always presents a doubtful picture of 
morality. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Siateenth Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Scvence, at Southampton, September 10th-~15th, 1846. Proceedings 
of the Statistical Section. 


The Statistical Section, which had a full attendance of mem- 
bers, under the presidency of G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. held its meet- 
ings in the Victoria Rooms. The following were its Officers and 
Committee :— 


President.—G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents.—Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., F.R.S., Lieut.-Col. 
W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., Edward 
Nightingale, Esq. 

Secretarves.—Joseph Fletcher, Esq., F. G. P. Neison, Esq., Rev. 
UL. Be Shapeott. 

Committce.—The Mayor of Southampton, William Duckworth, 
Esq., Henry Hallam, Esq., F.R.S., Mark Phillips, Esq., M.P., 
M. Ricardo, Esq., James Caldecott Sharpe, Esq., John Shuttleworth, 
Esq., Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S., G. 8. Kenrick, Esq., Dr. King, 
en Milnes, Esq., M.P., Captain Allen, Rev. Professor Elton, 

.D. 


The following papers occupied the attention of the Section. 


1. Report on the Medical Relief to the Parochial Poor of Scotland, 
under the former Poor Law. By W. P. Alison, M.D. 
2. A Review of the Mines and Mining Industry of Belgium. By 
Richard Valpy, Esq. Founded on the Report of the Minister 
of Public Works to the King, dated Brussels, 1st June, 1842. 
_ 8. The Limits of Means for Construction, and Returns of our Carrier 
Inland Trade. By Mr. Beaumont. 
. Oxford University Statistics. By James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S. 
. The Mortality of Children. By Mr. Wiglesworth. 
. The Contrast between Plate-Glass Making in 1846 and 1827. By 
Mr. Howard. 
7. Statistics of the Civil and Criminal Justice of India. By 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, V.P-R.S. | 
. Report of the Committee on York Statistics. 
. The Duration of Life in the Members of the several Professions. 
By William A. Guy, M.B. 
10. Report on the Criminal and Miscellaneous Statistics of the Police 
| of Manchester. By Mr. Neild. 
11. The Supply of Coal in Great Britain. By Mr. Knowles. 
12. Report on the Tron Manufacture of Great Britain. By G.R. 
J Porter, Esq., F'.R.S. 
13. Statistics of Crime in England and Wales, for the Years 1842, 
1843, and 1844. By F. G. P. Neison, Esq., F.S.S. | 
14. Statistics of Education in Glasgow in 1846. 
15. Statistics of the Government Charitable Dispensaries of India. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sykes, V.P.R.S. 


o> Or 


© 00 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, 1846-7. Monday, 21st December, 1846. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 


William Neild, Esq. Arthur Scratchley, Esq. 
John Le Cappeiaine, Esq. James T. Hammack, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 


The Duration of Life of Sovereigns. By William Augustus Guy, 
M.D., Hon. Sec. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, 1846-7. Monday,\18th January 1847. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 


Robert Clutterbuck, Esq. Colonel James Shirreff. 
John Billing, Esq. John Braysher, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 


Statistics of the Accounts of the Bank of England, under the operation 
of the Act 7& 8 Vict., c.32. By John Towne Danson, Esq., F.S.S. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, 1846-7. Monday, 15th February, 1847. 
Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Thomas Lee, Esq. was elected a Fellow. 


The following Fellows were appointed Auditors of the Society’s 
Accounts for 1846 :— 


Dr. Bowring, M.P. =| ~— John Dunlop, Esq. 
John Finch, Esq. 
The following Papers were read :— 


Statistics of New Zealand. By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Honorary 
Secretary. 

Statistics of the Sanitary State of the Borough of Reading. By John 
Billing, Esq., F.S.S. 





*,"* The Tables of Mortality, &c., for the quarter ended 31st March, 
1847, are necessarily omitted from the present Number of the J ournal, 
because they have not yet been completed in the office of the Regis- 
trar-General, 
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REVENUE. 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th April, 1846 and 1847; showing the Increase 





Sources of Revenue. 





or Decrease thereof.—(Continued from page 93.) 


Years ending 5th April. 
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1846. 1847. Increase, Decrease. 
a ES £ £ 
DSC OTIS case sisedsss soceiatanrebovss 17,664,618 | 18,796,620 | 1,132,002 , 
OO thbesnosaessssetesuete casts 11,886,085 | 12,547,657 661,572 nh 
SSEAUA POSED peahesstl, .desaesibadeke tek 7,095,521 7,062,828 hve 32,693 
PERSONAE AIDA bi oe ea aeniven 4,224,039 4,257,158 33,119 sia 
PODErty BAGO. oe sisclecoe 5,084,741 5,464,581 379,840 
Host OMICS Se eens 768,000 820,000 52,000 He 
Crown Mand sy osiecciscdoateses 130,000 112,000 ey 18,000 
Miscellaneous oo... eee 188,888 318,161 129,273 sane 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 47,041,892 | 49,379,005 | 2,387,806 50,693 
Chinas Money 2.4.8. 13.0.02 750,859 667,644 A 83,215 
Imprest and other Moneys. 170,846 193,497 22,651 isn 
Repayments of Advances.... 1,516,887 778,506 enn 738,381 
Total Income........ 49,480,484 51,018,652 | 2,410,457 872,289 
Deduce Weeredse:. 3.5, cecedeectcaceacstess tenths 872,289 
Increase: on the: Years 20k en eetends 1,538,168 
Quarters ending 5th April. 
Sources of Revenue. 
1846. 1847, Increase. Decrease, 
co £ co £ 
CaGhG IIE ans Seen eet 3,961,918 4,447,673 485,750 
MN CIR oie a sete ai Ren occsuta nck 1,626,458 1,652,865 26,407 
PRINS oe scenes haste. Resesee us 1,685,868 1817,252 131,414 weds 
RAMOS Oe caress Pa sinacanetoushaes es 146,142 130,892 4 15,250 
| 0) 2) 0) gall We Rennie erative cen 1,963,882 2,033,072 69,190 
POS OM CC iid ois sa cuseibosboates 215,000 219,000 4,000 RE 
Crowe Lands... .iijccdeswocnsse thin 45,000 37,000 oy 8,000 
INiscellaneotgs oc cecesncs 91,522 92,593 1,071 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... 9,735;790 | 10,430,377 717,837 23,250 
Imprest and other Moneys 52,909 53,859 950 0 
Repayments of Advances .... 456,473 164,568 291,905 
Total Income, exclusive of ie be 
£960,000 received on Mee : 915.155 
Loan of £8,000,000, as 10,245,172 | 10,648,804 | 718,787 | 315,15 
SCALE DELOW 4 cra; ccseeneccanors 
Deduct Deckease stots seed teatasscouinenss’ 315,155 
Inmcuéase om Che Quarter. sivas mee joviessehes 403,632 


LE TIN 07 Cea a SANE BSI ae ER ESCA De 

Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 5th April, 1847, was 10,661,417/.; to 
which must be added 960,0002., being the first instalment of Loan of 
Hight Millions) making 11,621,417/.; the total charge upon 1b was 
10,992,636/, leaving a surplus of 628,7810. 

The probable amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet the 
charge on the Consolidated Fund in the Quarter ending 5th April, 


1847, is stated at 3,466,960/. 


ais 
Ve 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, with the Rate 
of Duty on Foreign Wheat, during each Week of the First Quarter of 1847; 
together with the Average Prices for the whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 94.) 


—_ 





Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans, | Peas. Date of id 


—| Certificates Duties 









eee eee | ee | eee 






















Returns of preced- on 
received at Aggregate ing Prices, Whea ‘5 
the Corn Weekly| 4°38" | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | regulating or a 
Office, Average| Weeks |Average|Average|Average|Average |Average| Duties for Q 2 “i on ; 
1847, vy Sere the Week ; 
ensuing. ay 
Weeks ending ae 
1847, Shea ae. PAS ered 8. aaiese dG. | Sr So a 8. dy 
Jan. 2 .164 460: 9 | 44 8.) 27 (2 | 46 104 46200" 49 “S| Jan 7\ 4 Om 
o. | OG 10) 62 £146 6 1.97 10) 46 41747 OY Ol 7 14 4 Om 
16> ..1 70 3 | 63 10 |'50 O99 6 FSO 8149 O )or il 21 4 Oe 
93° .173 § 166 0| 54 61381 2945626) 61) 1.) 64.11 28 | 4 Ome 
30 «| JEBEL 168 7 455.11 '| 32-3) SS 3./62 Foes S ip web; 4 4 Oe 
Feb. GO. . | 7S 101-70 °F 15355) 383 Oo). Oo} of 31 Shs 11 
13.471, 7.47110.1-51-10: 88. 8) 56. Sa.53 11.) 66 41 18 
20.1 FRET AID 7 F686 SLIT bh 3 63s" 6 1 6610 25 Duty 
at TA TAS 4) 65 O82 47 56 11] 5399 1 os, b | March 4 
March 6 >.1°74° 4178 -6') 64 117) 32 3'| 66.11] 53° 166° 1 il |( pend 
Wet FA aoe At G2 10) | SL. Oo Ba BDO Foio4 Ad 18 
20.175 10 S-S ol 10°17 3k 3 1 66” 8S Por it esr 2 25 
of he O94 - 9 hol) 4) SY 6) SU 0 SEO 1 6 Yo | Bom ] 











Average of)! yo 6 | 69 7/5111/31 6/53 4/51 6| 65 4 
the Quarter 


Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months endit 
5th January, 5th February, and 5th March, 1847; the Quantities upon wh 
Duties have been paid for Home Consumption during the same Months ; and the Quam 
tities remaining in Bond at the close of them.—(Continued from p. 94.) 


~ WHEAT. 


Months Imported, Paid Duty. In Bond at the Month’s end. 
Cndine.)| Sa eee 7 


Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign | Colonial.| Total. Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. . 

















ci. ae ree = 

1847 qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs- ae 
5th Jan. | 110,327 | 10,462) 120,789 | 42,247 9,365 | 51,612 | 200,714 | 2,519 203,238 
5th Feb. | 37,620 6,781 | 44,401 | 191,165 9,013 | 200,178 40,221 A35 40,657 b! 


5th Mar. | 52,943 923} 53,866 | 85,193 937 | 86,130 | 14,303 450 | 14,753 






































WHEAT-FLOUR. 
Months Imported. Paid Duty. In Bond at the Month’send. 
ending. pe af 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.} Total, Foreign. | Colonial. Total. | : 
1847 cwts. cwts. ewts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. ewts. 


dth Jan. | 287,784] 85,930 | 373,714| 45,966} 82,720 | 128,686 | 485,488 | 13,829 
a Feb. | 183,525 | 39.032 | 222,557 | 352,490 | 42,550 |395,040 | 309,849 7,298 
5th Mar.| 421,300| 19,822 | 441,122] 572,673| 16,318 | 588,986 | 161,504 | 10,973 
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CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the Tth and 8th Victoria, c. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 9th January, the 6th February, and 
the 6th March, 1847.—(Continued from p. 95.) 





Issuzr DEPARTMENT. 
i\ 
Weeks ending, 


Se 


9th Jan. 1847. 6th Feb. 1847. | 6th March, 1847. 











£ £ £ 




















WNotes issued fof eee ce cess es eec sess 27,552,100 25,504,325 24,193,885 
Government Debt......... ake fee 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities ....sececcseeecees be 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion .......2ee- aa 11,482,442 9.963,744 9,445,493 
BUPEV@EMAUDHORS 6°. 6 s:0'doalsee.s i084 Seivere . 2,069,658 1,540,581 1,548,392 

Wotale cists siomrelersrs 27,552,100 25,504,325 24,993,885 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 








Proprietors’ Capital ....0.-e+eeseceee 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
Ree Foes Be aieceis cc epew arate oi diets 3,520,048 3,650,686 3,951,922 
Public Deposits .... 2.20 ss eecereeees 5,860,631 4,668,238 6,571,731 
Other Deposits .....-..-eceeececece 9,784,767 9,182,765 9,288,661 
Seven Day and other Bills .........- 975,005 952,689 846,860 

‘PTotel so754230R 34,693,451 33,007,378 35,212,174 











Government Securities, including Dead 12,757,326 12,313,175 11,990,079 

Weight Annuities .....seseeeeeee 
GMROP OCOUTIMCSS « 5i4-. ops os 0 6 oaie ceils 14,464,948 14,019,936 16,905,705 
CSM le tic cio +: 5.65/58 se sie  @ ss a aunetore 6,715,255 §,890,855 §,714,740 
Crold.and Silver Com... .....0csscnece 755,922 783,412 601,650 
Ota Shae es ees 34,693,451 33,007,378 35,212,174 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 

during the weeks ending 2nd January, 30th January, and 27th February, 
1847.—( Continued from p. 95.) 





2nd Jan, 30th Jan. ovth Feb. 




















Banks. 1847. 1847, 1847. 

England—Private Banks .......+.. 4,526,006 4,687,782 4,549,980 
Joint Stock Banks ...... 3,188,498 3,267,903 3,198,082 

Scotland—Chartered, Private, and est 503.3 
Joint Stock Banks...... \ eer not S60 ByeUenee) 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland............ 4,212,226 4,115,300 4,026,950 
Private and Joint Stock 3 303.189 3,144,126 8,003,108 

DAS. s,s aati a 0! oa wee reas a te 

TD Obs a s.0.6 <p aese's 18,967,069 18,815,842 18,281,415 


[ May, 1847. 
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BANKRUPTCY. 


An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in each 
Month of the Quarter ending “March 31, 1847; showing the Counties 
and Branches of Industry in which they have occurred.—(Continued 


Srom p. 96.) 












TRADES. 


| February. 


nat 
Be 
COUNTIES. 5 
3S 
Lar) 


January. 
March. 

















Metropolis, :...,.sss-sss00s0» 30) 33) Bo Agriculture and connected 
Trades. 
tones PSA E SG sc stoiconeo nebscatisiereore cara aa 
ae ae ee ae Agricultural Implement } l 
HIG Kae he ens ae yor WALES, GLO. ceasusstaeshcceunsersaon 
Cambridge © ...;......0is i ORI ME ACUORS, acacocesoticntoetwoardoQes 115.2 
@heshine 2. <.3..ccfk Millers and Malsters ................ Dh ct 
Cornwall *........ Hop: Merchants «..i2.s.20.00t ie 3 
Cumberland ................ Brewers: oo Sooo a ent eae baa 
OC ds ccteiae tees Sionanabors Act Horse and Cattle Dealers, ae, 3) 1 
Wevone.. eke ee 5 Woolstaplers tec. sche) 
Dorset soesecsiesccsseecsses "3 Mining and connected Trades. 
Sings soe seecsoreasesese 1 IMI OTA COE URI Bicbscsecssncescosdeeosseoe 
aoe aaa 6 Blesting: Works 8a. cccte 
SS eh ee 4 Manufactures. 
WRCTerOre ©. asiscccrsscctes veel ceeel cael? Woollen Manufacturers ............ Sab 22/6 
PP eRCRORG "cos oh oveonshenes 2 dt Cotton rile stata yh Bethe 5 eed 74 aes ; 
Tiuntingd on:..:.:cztiee Jdtectel wench dalwen TI See = 
ST eat ee OE iain ae 3 Silk Sf Oaaae ic Sar es tees BAO 
Lancashire s..,.....0000.8 16 Printerstand Dyers ...c.ccosiscssnsace yd ae | 
i Tre tt ae eo ee Lace Manufacturers ........ccc.08 omy 3 
Bncolnys fesieas. Ancerscsess ee Hosiery ti rR ne Bi. 
Middlesex (exclusive 9 Phar dycanei™ 5. 20 Se. tenteis: ES beg 
of the Metropolis) i Earthenware',,° >> << -.acieectescs Se ee 
Monmouth...............:0, csc} eadet tereall, HOSS 5 halal BGS 2 5,25 Line 
UNQHTONK A scioccls tae vastecehors ] Paper se immed Att Bi eicsal a ee 
Northamptomes. ics. salts it ocean ey teens oe ea eee a ee Bd 
Northumberland ........ oe ene Miscellaneous Manufacturers.... | 12} 9} 6 
Nottingham oo... 2 Ci 
Oxford ommerce. 
Re eee Bankers and Merchants............ 6. 2S 5 
RUE VATA 5; (2. cesses scr eneas Shi ; : 
HOD coe tease esis tnhiiee’ A ipowners, Warehousemen, 
Somerset (includin Brokers, and Wholesale? | 15} 9] 11 
; 8 4 Dealers generall . 
Bristol) \ fees Nf atclstesTareiwieislelejere ate 
NCA ORG itso uncaigutniegaeet Retail and Handicraft Trades. 
POU daca dhcrvsessdvaganedee PIONS ees cctes titer see te ier 7 al el. 
Surrey (exclusive of \ 1 GeCHEusT. «..tten area eee 1 
the Metropolis) Corn and Hay Dealers ............ st a i. 
SS CTCR a heptath eenie | See 1 Innkeepers and Victuallers........ co) fete & aaa) 
Warwiche oo ste. woke. 5. 2 Wine and Spirit Merchants 1} 5} 5 
Westmoreland ............ oe Dealers in Grocery, Drugs, 5| 13 
Wace eee na ee oe ] COLIC) Celerant etl eae 
Worcester. (sec. ocscretcs we Makers of, and Dealers in, “| 1ol 8 
York (East Riding) .... | 2 Cro t ating iontag. sn ake : 
», (North Riding) Glas Makers of, and Dealers in, 1 1 
» (West Riding: ... 8} 5 Pncieure: oii hcaducnide. seit } 
IWIBIESS. cc. tstkoe ieee Si -& Coan Bail dens «wc cckevcespacee Fags te at 
INEISCEMAICOUS 0500 ccseccr nanan cvapea 20] 18} 26 
| 0) go mpumape enantiomer 99} 92/113 SOLO a casa saaevasornt amine 99} 92/113 
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Moral and Educational Statistics of England and Wales. By Josrpit 
Fiercuer, Esq., Barrister at Law, Hon. Sec, Statistical Society of 
London. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Oxford, 
29th June, 1847.] 
I wisn to submit to the Section afew facts illustrative of the moral and 
intellectual condition of the English people. These facts form a very 
imperfect body of evidence; but gentlemen who are acquainted with 
the true nature of Statistics, or of science in general, will not therefore 
reject it, if it be the result of continuous and conscientious labour, 
applied to remove the frontier of the doubt and ignorance which sur- 
round us but one step further back. Those who have expected our 
science to spring into existence ready armed like another Minerva, and 
complain that Statists can know nothing because they do not know 
everything in the field of investigation which they propose to themselves, 
ask of us what they ask of the labourers in no other department of in- 
quiry, and might as well refuse to Newton his immortal name, because 
he did not discover the uttermost planet recently detected by Adams 
and Leverrier. It might rather be rejoined, that the more neglected are 

Statistics, the greater the reproach upon the age and country in which 

their consequent imperfection is witnessed. They can have no existencein 

a state of barbarism; for rude despotism acts without asking many ques- 

tions. In a state of society somewhat advanced, they enter imperfectly 

into the arts of government, in the shape of hasty inductions from narrow 
experience, applied as general truths in the exigency of the moment. It 
is only in the highest state of modern civilization that we see govern- 
ments keeping up some acquaintance, by extended and refined observa- 
tion, with the real condition of the masses of their people; for in social 
as in individual history, it is by no means the earliest stage of progress 
in which we ask ourselves what is really our own moral constitution, 
what is the practical course of our own conduct, and what are the 
real springs of our own actions. Yet, to society at large, such ques- 


tions are as essential as to the individual; for not a single prevailing 


defect will remain without its reflected and reproducing evil in our 
united conduct, whenever it shall please God that we be tried in Bb 
manner to test its existence or its dominance. Most of our societies 
of philanthropy and of missionary labour assume this truth as their 
basis; and it is not less felt in legislation for the reformatory disei- 
pline of gaols and workhouses, and for the advancement of publig 
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education. The necessities of art even in this case have had to awaken 
science to her aid, as in so many and such various other fields. We 
have more reason, therefore, to be thankful for the existence of a science 
demanded chiefly by the arts of philanthropy, than discouraged by its 
imperfections. 

Allthat we practically know of men individually is defective enough; 
and yet more defective is our personal knowledge of the extent to which 
the qualities which we do perceive and appreciate in others, prevail in 
the great mass of society, in places, and among classes, and under circum- 
stances, entirely beyond the reach of any one person’s observation; the 
fruits of which, however extensive it may be, will not have the exacti- 
tude of an exhaustive enumeration of well-defined facts. Itis tosuchan 
enumeration of facts, therefore, that the Statist looks with intense in- 
terest, whether of those relating to whole states, which can be collected 
only by governments and on a limited scale, or those which are elabo-- 
rated in much greater detail and applied to proportionally limited parts 
of the population, at the expense of individuals or of societies, such as 
the Statistical Societies of London and Manchester. That these cen- 
suses of facts are not inquisitorial, in the injurious sense of that term, is 
proved by their being more extensive and varied, and more easily made, 
just in proportion to the freedom of each country’s spirit and institutions. 

As it is of the whole kingdom that I purpose to speak, it is of the 
public enumerations that I must now chiefly make use; and by the nature 
of the subject I am required to use principally the last Census of the 
Population; the Income Tax Returns; the Reports of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages; the Home Office Tables of 
Criminal Offenders; the latest Reports of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners; and a Summary of Savings Banks, published by the Barrister 
appointed to certify their rules. It is by the agency of such depart- 
ments as produce these documents that the State takes cognizance of 
all or of certain classes of its subjects, at various periods, and under 
the oceurrence of very dissimilar events ; and from the records of this 
momentary cognizance the following results are derived; while many 
more of equal interest may be obtained by those who have the desire 
and the opportunity to elaborate them. J contribute on the present 
occasion only the results of some first efforts, which, if they serve to 
indicate the direction in which another may profitably proceed, will 
not have been made in vain. 

All the first figures of such records as are now adduced, profess to 
register, exhaustively, certain definitely described circumstances, as those 
attaching to a stated number or class of individuals, at a specified time, 
in a place with limits accurately described; and all the value of 
the results is involved in the character of the first observation never 
being obscured by any subsequent operations, as, by averages so crude 
as to conceal all distinctiveness of character; or by applying an ascer- 
tained rate of progress in one set of elements to another set, as that of 
population to crime, for instance; or by the comparison of results 
between which no parity really exists. Rather than rush to one general- 
ization upon aggregate results, it is better to retain the facts in manage- 
able groups, by means of which to compare one class with another, 
One district with another, and one period with another; and by the 
alternate use of analytical and synthetical methods, to bring the several 
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elements into every possible combination, and detect the laws of their 
coincidence and relationship, or obtain new views as to the direction 
which should be given to more refined observation. 

The man who studies society, however, labours under a great diffi-, 
culty in being entirely denied the use of experiment, and limited most 
rigidly to observation; the observation of elements most subtilly com- 
bined, in a state of unceasing change, and wholly beyond his control. 
Analysis, therefore, in the sense of the chemist, is absolutely impossible; 
but by exhaustive enumerations of facts which are stron gly indicative of 
the existence of many others, or are their invariable concomitants, we get 
a means of detecting the excess or deficiency of certain social elements 
in definite classes or localities; and by multiplying these lines of obser- 
vation, and the combinations in which they are arranged for purposes 
of comparison, we gradually arrive at higher and safer inductions, 
which will sometimes corroborate principles which we have reached 
by deductive reasoning from the moral elements of individual character, 
and by observations on society in the limited field of our personal expe- 
rience, and at others will present irreconcileable results, which the 
bigot of theory will despise, but which the man of science knows how 
to prize as uncut gems. He who seeks facts merely to illustrate a 
hypothesis in which he believes with a blind faith, will throw them 
away in disgust; but he who uses a hypothesis merely to discover 
truth, will, on thecontrary, abandon its use in the moment that he arrives 
at facts which resist all efforts to reduce them into accordance with it. 

Neither, in the present state of statistical knowledge, when a practical 
acquaintance with the value of its figures is limited to a few, is it beneath 
our endeavours to arrange the results to which we attain under the true 
names of the original data, in an order which can readily be understood ; 
and they will then have a useful practical influence, while yet, in the 
eyes of the man of science, they offer but imperfect indications towards 
the ultimate discovery of higher truths. For notwithstanding that Sta- 
tistics are often despised for the uncertainty which attaches to their use 
in the hands of the unpractised, the uncandid, or the prejudiced, they 
exercise, even in their imperfect state, an important sway over all 
inductive reasoning from social experience; and since we cannot live a 
single day without acting on the dictates of such reasoning, however 
imperfect it may be, there is no field in which a new truth so rapidly 
forces upon the world a practical recognition as in that of Statistics. 
It is with this view, that, in framing the accompanying tables, I have 
throughout adhered to one general division of the kingdom into distinct 
industrial provinces, drawn with as much accuracy as was: ial iy 
by the large and varying size of the counties; the civil divisions whic 
are the integral ones for nearly all my data. These provinces are noe 
trayed in the accompanying map, which will serve as a key to t a 
whole of the following tables. A glance down the vertical columns 0 
these tables will convey all that could be pictured forth by an expenaae 
series of shaded maps, showing the relative intensity of each element; 
at the same time that their horizontal lines will convey the collective 
results in a manner far more compendious than could be obtained by 

ictorial means. 
BF Geving to the insufficient extent, defective character, and early abuse 


of the public endowments for popular education, which suse ta of the 
oy) 
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spirit of the Reformation, the labouring classes of England and Wales 
generally remained insensible to the want of education, until awakened 
to it by labours of a missionary spirit towards the close of the last 
century. The Sunday schools were the first silent but powerful engine 
employed to break into the matted sward of ages of ignorance and 
degradation ; and yet these date their origin only from the labours of 
Mr. Robert Raikes, and the Rev. Mr. Stock, at Gloucester, in 1781. 
The Society for the Support and Encouragement of Sunday Schools 
throughout the British Dominions was instituted in 1785, and the 
Sunday School Union only in 1803. The day schooling of the same 
classes is of yet more recent origin ; for it cannot be dated earlier than 
1798, when Dr. Bell published his “‘ Experiment on Education” made 
at the Male Asylum at Madras, and Joseph Lancaster began practically 
to develope the same principles in the schools now designated British 
Schools. Nor was it until 1808 that the British School Society was 
founded on its present basis, nor until 1811 that the National Society 
was established. The next great step was the establishment of the first 
infant school in England in 1818; and yet it was not until 1836 that 
the present Home and Colonial Infant School Society was formed, 
for “‘the improvement and general extension of the Infant School System 
on Christian principles, as such principles are set forth and embodied 
in the doctrinal articles of the Church of England.” The history of the 
more recent efforts to introduce new life, improved methods, and ex- 
tended views into the education of the poorer classes is, in great part, 
contained in the public documents which describe the various institu- 
tions that have been aided from the grants annually made by Parlia- 
ment; but I shall have to allude to the schools connected with the 
several societies above mentioned, in giving an outline of the several 
districts into which the whole kingdom is now divided. These are eight 
in number; and under the head of each, i have elaborated, county by 
county, every available test of their social organization, and of the state 
of instruction and morals in each. The counties included under each 
division are arranged in two groups, according to the comparative 
amount of instruction in each, as ascertained by the test of the marriage 
registers ; and the results obtained, first, by a comparison of each group, 
and next, of the several divisions of each, will be found worthy of 
attentive regard. 

First, I would distinguish the purely agricultural districts with 
thriving country towns, sea-ports and places of genteel resort. Such 
are, for the most part, I. The southern, agricultural, and maritime coun- 
ties of Kent, Sussex, Hants, Dorset, and Devon; II. The south midland 
and eastern agricultural counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Oxford, Berks, and Wilts; and, omitting from present 
notice the peculiar district formed (III.) by the two metropolitan 
counties, I may add likewise, IV. The north midland and eastern agri- 
cultural counties of Lincoln, Rutland, Northampton, Hereford, and 
Salop. In the rural parishes of such districts it is difficult for schools, 
on the principles of the British and Foreign Society to subsist. Where 
there are any, they are supported either by some one person of pro- 
perty, or by the members of dissenting congregations, too weak to raise 
them above the character of “ village schools ;” by which name I would 
designate those in remote places, under untrained teachers, which are 
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really of the character of private schools aided to a very small extent 
by subscriptions. Her Majesty’s Inspectors of National Schools, there-. 
fore, in describing the state of the rural National schools, describe in 
effect the state of public day-schooling generally in such localities ; but 
I am especially concerned to point out that it isin the thriving country 
towns of these very agricultural districts that are generally to be found 
the best British school committees, and, consequently, the best British 
schools; because, among the middle classes of these towns, there is, 
relatively to the country at large, a superior amount of education and of 
leisure. Their efforts, too, are frequently encouraged by resident per- 
sons of somewhat superior means; and their combined exertions do 
much to invigorate, through emulation, the other schools in the neigh- 
bourhood. In these towns, likewise, the several denominations of 
dissenters generally agree in the patronage and support of the same 
public day-schools, on the principles of the British and Foreign Society, 
in which they are usually aided by the subscriptions of liberal church- 
men. 3 

The second class of districts is that in which the predominant industry 
is still agricultural, but in which there is a considerable scattering of 
light manufactures among the cottages of the poor, employing the 
hands of the women and girls to the neglect of their household duties, 
and those of the little ones to their deprivation of nearly all resort to 
school except in name; the school becoming a little pestiferous work- 
shop, kept by some dame, with whom it is impossible for the best 
school to come in rivalry, unless it teach the trade of the place; and 
even then it will have but very ill success, because, in endeavouring to 
do something for the bodily health and moral welfare of the child, it 
does not teach it to work nearly so well. Such trades are straw- 
plaiting, lace-making, &c., in Hertfordshire Buckinghamshire, and 
Bedfordshire; and glove-making, &c., in Somersetshire; and their 
effects are plainly traceable, I think, in the preceding tables. I have 
therefore made a Vth group of them, separate from the other agricul- 
tural counties, though they are surrounded by them. The Committees 
of the schools on the principles of the British and Foreign Society, in 
the several towns of these districts, are equal to any in the kingdom 
in zeal and judgment, in so far as I have had the pleasure of making 
acquaintance with them; but it is with difficulty that they can keep 
together schools of the lower class of children, of the proper ages ; and 
I doubt not that this depressing effect is experienced still more seriously 
in the rural parishes under the observation of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of National Schools. It is worthy of remark, indeed, that the coun- 
ties well known as containing the most miserable of all our rural popu- 
lation, are conspicuous equally for their much larger proportion of early 
marriages, and their excess of ignorance. 

Not without strong resemblances in social condition to those already 
noticed, I would next direct attention to the agricultural and mining 
districts, chiefly occupied by a Celtic population, in the western parts 
of South Britain. This will form a VIth group of counties, comprising 
Cornwall, Monmouth, South Wales, and North Wales; the population 
throughout the whole of which, except Cornwall, is at present receiving, 
in effect, little more than Sunday school instruction in the Bible, in | 
Welsh, owing to the obstacle of language. It will he interesting to 
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compare with these the VIIth group, composed of the northern agri- 
cultural and mining counties of England, which resemble them very 
closely in natural features, and consequently in the occupations of the 
people, but the latter are chiefly of Scandinavian descent. Their 
dialects are often far from being intelligible to a cultivated ear, but 
contain most of the Saxon roots of our language, and therefore offer 
comparatively little difficulty to the progress of instruction, especially 
in reading the authorized version of the Holy Scriptures, which adheres 
as much as possible to these roots. In the rural parts of both districts, 
owing to the poverty and dispersion of the people in regions chiefly 
mountainous, it is yet more difficult than in any other to maintain 
British day schools. In some of their country towns they have judi- 
cious and liberal patrons and managers; but in the districts occupied 
by the masses of mining population, which would adopt them in pre- 
ference to any other, if they supported day schools at all worthy of the 
name, they are languishing and neglected, owing mainly to that disso- 
ciation of the masses from every superior class which has already been 
described. 

It is the VIIIth, the great northern and midland mining and manu- 
facturing district, comprising the West Riding of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire, which exhibits, 
however, the most remarkable features in respect to the support of day 
schools. To the agricultural tracts comprised in these counties, and to 
their country towns, the observations applied to the like districts and 
places in other parts of the kingdom equally apply; but in the mining 
and manufacturing localities, which distinguish them so markedly from 
other parts of the empire, there are circumstances, as in the mining 
districts also of the North and the West, peculiarly unfavourable to 
the prosperity and even the existence of day schools, in the very spots 
where they are most needed. It will not be expected that these districts 
should comprise places of genteel retirement from other quarters; on the 
contrary, most of the fortunate people who abandon the cares of business 
abandon also the locality of it; its smoke, its dirt, its bustle, its defor- 
mation of the face of nature, and the independent rudeness of its mil- 
lions. The mining and manufacturing districts are purely places in which 
to work and make money, not to be at rest and enjoy it. The former 
is naturally the great object of its master minds and master men; and 
they can scarcely be blamed for leaving the locality when this object is 
attained. While resident, even the vastness of the population assembled 
around them produces much of that extinction of the ties of “ neigh- 
‘bourhood” between the different classes of society which is likewise 
felt in great towns, but without the countervailing influences of higher 
instruction which there sometimes come in place of them; and this is 
not a result (any more than the others) to be charged as a reproach on 
any of the parties, while it is not the less a great social misfortune. 
Such circumstances entail serious results upon the moral and physical 
well-being of the population, which it behoves a statesman to regard 
with solicitude ere he have to regard them with alarm. Everybody is 
too busy in the daily moil of business to engage personally in the moral 
administration of his neighbourhood. The day schools generally are 
“destitute of committees,—even of ladies,—the last to abandon their 
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charge; they are also few in number, and far between, and in a state 
of dirt, disorder, and neglect, which makes them of doubtful value even 
where they are to be found. The exceptions are in the largest central 
towns of these districts, where a very small proportion of the schools 
receive attention from a few ardent friends ; or where a minister of the 
Gospel is peculiarly impressed with the value of the day school as one 
of the first and most valuable openings to spiritual instruction, and 
begs hard to get one barely supported in the Sunday school-rooms; or 
where a large manufacturer, sensible of the great social trust which 
devolves upon him as the captain of the industry of his poorer neigh- 
bours, maintains wholly or chiefly at his own expense a first-rate 
school. 

It is quite needless, in the absence of all statistics which describe 
the ages of the children in school, or the quality of the schools which 
they frequent, to weigh the slight validity which belongs to compari- 
sons of the number in any one class of schools, or in every class of 
schools, with the number found by the census to be living between 
5 and 15 years of age. To compare the total number in all descriptions 
of places called schools, with the number above the lowest of these 
ages, can afford no useful result whatever, since a very large proportion 
of those enumerated as scholars, especially in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, will be infants below that age, placed under dames merely to be 
kept in safety. The education of that portion of the children of the 
unskilled labourers in such districts, who go to school at all, is, in effect, 
little more than a Sunday school education of a most irregular and 
imperfect kind; invaluable in place of the darkness and rudeness 
which characterize the unapproached heathen ignorance around them, 
but too often regarded as all-sufficing for secular as well as religious 
instruction ; to the restriction of too many of its devoted young friends 
to little more than the bare task-work of teaching individually the 
mechanical arts of reading and spelling out of the text of sacred writ 
once a-week, instead of their precious minutes being employed in the 
rehearsal and explanation of passages, to the purport of which their 
own hearts might, with God’s blessing, be more fully awakened, in the 
ardent desire to communicate it to another. It is not of the best 
Sunday schools of the large towns that I now speak, but of those which 
are attended by the children of the myriads scattered over the face of 
the outlying manufacturing districts, in which may every week be 
seen, in full operation, the same system (affected by all classes for 
various reasons) of doing the work of the day school on the Sabbath. 
The wealthier it appears to relieve from further care and expense ; the 
teachers are heart and soul in the cause; their leaders are too satisfied 
with the general purpose of their present task, without sufficiently 
seeking to purify and elevate it; and the parents approve of it, for 
they also seem to get their children’s “learning” for nothing; nay, 
they can even confer a favour by permitting them to receive it. If 
evidence were required to show that such a system is not good, it 
would be found in the accompanying tables, by comparing the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and Lancashire with the agricultural and mining 
districts north of the Humber, in the same latitude; and the progress 
making in the former with the progress making even in the least 
educated agricultural counties. Yet Yorkshire and Lancashire are by 
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no means in the lowest condition. Everything points to the more 
southern districts of the frame-work knitters of Leicestershire, the 
eathenware makers of Staffordshire, and the coal and iron workers of 
Staffordshire and the borders of Worcestershire and Warwickshire, as 
much lower in the scale of civilization. 

In the very districts, therefore, in which the greatness of the aggre- 
gate population produces depressing influences, which demand for their 
counteraction a higher moral character among the people, than will 
enable a scattered population to tread their less hazardous paths of life 
with safety, there is the greatest amount of ignorance, the greatest defi- 
ciency of local means and dispositions for its removal, and every aggra- 
vation which neglected sanatory police and bad domestic arrangements 
can add to the catalogue of evils. In the absence of educated “ classes,” 
interesting themselves in the elevation of the people around them, it is 
the Christian congregations that present the only form of organization 
which voluntary exertion can employ ; and it is for the ministers of all 
denominations to say whether they and their congregations are in a 
condition to undertake the day schooling of the whole of the population 
around them, and whether they would be able to get the attendance of 
the children at proper ages, even if they had provided the schools. 
Their answer will be, frankly, “Mo,” to both questions, and though 
even these districts are not positively retrograding, but the contrary, in 
the amount of their instruction, yet the growth of evils against which 
its progress is matched is yet more onward; and quietly to sit down 
and accept the domination of these evils as a great fact, without further 
and extraordinary effort, is not becoming either to the Christian churches 
or to the Christian legislature of England, while society is possessed of 
such ample resources to combat with them. 

Even in the country towns, where the schools are of highest effi- 
ciency, it is universally acknowledged that there is a considerable 
class whose children are unamenable to any proper instruction or 
control whatever; and it is important to bear in mind that, whatever 
may be the deficiency in the supply of the means of education in the 
towns and manufacturing districts generally, it is, on the whole, greater 
than the demand in the perceptions of the parents of the children, not- 
withstanding that, in the recent “ good times,” and in all similar times, 
they have been well able to afford the few pence per week demanded 
by so important a duty to their offspring as their proper schooling. 
Where there are rival schools amidst a population of sufficient magni- 
tude, the parents who send their children at all are shrewd enough to 
know which is the best, so far as the secular instruction is concerned, 
about which alone they care, and, accordingly, crowd their children 
into it, unless deterred by some pique or indirect advantage; but still 
there is a vast mass who do not care to send their children to any 
school. The most callous to their interest in this respect are those 
most lost in heathenish indifference to sacred subjects; the little com- 
monalty of the public day school consists, almost wholly, of the children 
of worshippers; and hence an eternal obligation will always be due to 
the Sunday schools, to the extent to which their labours are blesssed ; 
and the greatest aid, which, humanly, can be extended to them is by 
supplementing their labours, and, consequently elevating the sphere of 
them, by means of the day school. 
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The general contempt for the day school is most disastrous in its 
effects upon the home of the labourer as well as upon his character. 
The little arts of domestic industry which should be acquired by the 
girls are very ill acquired. Of domestic economy they have little con- 
ception. <A spirit of rude “independence,” as it is called, restrains 
them, as they grow up, from acquiring that better domestic training 
which service in well-regulated households of the middle and upper 
classes would give them; insomuch that the districts most notorious 
for their poverty and periodical distress are precisely those in which it 
is most. difficult to obtain household servants. They are, indeed, dis- 
tricts of a sort of industrial gipseydom, in which the young women, 
boys, and girls, can find employment in some simple manufacturing 
occupation, without submitting to the discipline of an employer's family, 
while the ‘little ones” are employed in nursing the “ babies,” and vainly 
endeavouring to discharge household offices which belong customarily 
to the elder females, and are never therefore properly performed ; the 
children being thus deprived of both domestic and school training. 

The British Schools in small towns or large villages in the rural 
districts are likewise in a struggling position, through the preva- 
lence of like indifference in the surrounding districts, combined with 
narrower means. So far as this class of schools is concerned, therefore, 
their penetration from the thriving towns, where they have always 
friends enough to support them, whether into the agricultural or the 
manufacturing districts around is equally difficult; with this only 
difference, that in the latter the Sunday school occupies the place which 
is held by the National and Sunday school combined inthe former. At 
present such Sunday schools, with two or three evenings in the week to 
teach writing and arithmetic (which, in some, are also taught on the Sab- 
bath), accomplish somewhat of the progress which is effected by ordinary 
national schools in the rural districts; and to a great extent they are, 
like them, infant schools as well as schools for elder children. But 
that they are keeping pace with the national schools of the rural dis- 
tricts, in the communication of the first elements of secular instruction, 
is disproved by the figures in the accompanying table, which exhibit 
the relative progress making in the capacity to write, in the most 
ignorant agricultural and manufacturing counties respectively. This 
excessive reliance on the Sunday school, therefore, deprives the children 
of proper resort to a day school before they are sent to work, and 
engrosses their Sabbath in a hard secular task during the term of their 
employment, when it is morally incumbent on all the parties concerned 
to exert themselves for the provision of a good day school, rather than 
to take to their hearts the deceptive flattery that they have done their 
duty by patronizing and by labouring in the Sunday school only. As 
for the support of decent day schools, there are almost means enough 
in the prevailing “good times” among the people themselves, if they 
were but moved to pay the 2d. per week generally paid by each child 
in a British school, which, with very little assistance, would bring in 
a return to them and their neighbours well worth an incalculable 
expenditure. 

In the accompanying tables, the cardinal classification of the counties 
into districts is made on the evidence of the occupation abstract of 1841, 
with a further reference to their geographical contiguity, and the 
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different origin of the great body of their population; and a further 
division, which separates each district into subordinate ones of most 
and least instruction, is made on the evidence contained in the column 
headed ‘“ Ignorance ;” careful regard being had to the geographical 
continuity of these subordinate divisionsalso. By this means we get a 
double division of the kingdom, Ist, by the circumstances which exer- 
cise the greatest influence upon its social organization, and, 2dly, by 
those which indicate to some extent the degree in which direct endea- 
vours for the moral and intellectual advancement of the people have 
been brought actively to bear in each part of it. The geographical 
identity given to all these divisions will serve not only as an artificial 
memory for the retention of the results, but form a convenient index 
for all the data which either now are or which may shortly be avail- 
able, to elucidate the like subjects; for the circumstances upon which 
it is based are not such as will undergo a rapid change. The counties 
comprised in each district and sub-district are enumerated in the Tables, 
pp. 215, 222. 

Column 1. The counties are grouped according to their prevailing 
industry and geographical position, and each group is then divided into 
two sections, in one of which appear the counties of least, and in the 
other those of most instruction. 

Columns 2—7. From the enumeration abstracts of the census of 
1841, with express calculations for each district and section. 

Columns 8—10, From the materials contained in the real property 
return, No. 102, of the House of Commons’ papers, during the session 
of 1845. The several Ridings of Yorkshire are not distinguished in 
that paper, and I have therefore been compelled to distribute the total 
assessment of that county amongst them in the proportion of their 
population; and hence arises the factitious equality which will be 
observed. 

; Columns 11—13. From the materials contained in the occupation 
abstract of the census of 1841. 

Columns 14—22. From the tables and the materials contained in 
the annual reports of the Registrar-General. 

Columns 23—25. From the materials supplied by the Parish Regis- 
trar Abstract published with the census returns of 1831, They are 
inserted to check the figures in the next three columns. 

Columns 26—28. From materials contained in the sixth annual 
report of the Registrar-General, which contains an abstract of the 
number of entries which are obviously of illegitimate children, upon 
the register of births for the year 1842. There is a general coincidence 
in the results obtained from these different sources, sufficient to 
establish their value; but there is a marked failure of it in the case of 
Monmouthshire and South Wales, which throws a light of suspicion 
upon the accuracy of the more recent results, as regards this district ; 
for the want of agreement does not extend to other border counties, or 
to North Wales. This failure of coincidence being chiefly in regard 
to a population thickly aggregated around the coal and iron works, and 
notoriously in a very low moral condition, it is rather to be concluded 
that the Registrars, whose books do not require them expressly to 
distinguish the illegitimate children, have entered without any mark of 
distinction the children of many parents living together, but not in 
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wedlock, which, in the baptismal registers, would have appeared as 
illegitimate children. Under these circumstances, I am disposed to 
adopt the testimony of the parish registers of 1830, as more accurately 
describing the state of this district than the accidental evidence derived 
from the present registers of births. So marked a deficiency of course 
affects the averages of other districts, but affecting them all equally, 
their relative value is not destroyed. If, however, their general tenor 
had not been supported by the earlier record, I should have preferred 
the results of the latter alone, though less recent; for while defective in 
the numbers registered, it must be tolerably accurate in the proportions 
of the illegitimate among those brought into account. 

Columns 29—31. From the materials contained in tke twelfth 
annual report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1846. The Poor Law 
counties are not quite co-terminous with the several counties, as their 
population is here given; but the per centages are struck on the popula- 
tion to which the Poor Law returns refer. The year 1844 was one of 
manufacturing prosperity, and hence, in part, the favourable state of 
the manufacturing counties as compared with the agricultural; but the 
latter have generally an excess of pauperism, notwithstanding the 
constant influx into the former in search of employment. 

Columns 32—34. From the materials contained in a “Summary of 
the Savings’ Banks of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland,” by John 
Tidd Pratt, Esq., the barrister-at-law appointed to certify the rules of 
Savings’ Banks and of Friendly Societies, &c., &c. London, 1846. 
The districts for which the banks serve are not exactly co-terminous 
with the several counties. 

Columns 35—37. From the criminal tables 1842, 1843, and 1844, 
compiled by Mr. Redgrave of the Home Office, and annually laid before 
Parliament. In the case of the metropolitan counties, a correction has 
been made by distributing the committals to the Central Criminal 
Court to the several counties in proportion to the population of 
each comprised within the limits of that court; a rude correction, 
but one which gives a nearer approximation to the truth than a 
reference of the whole of those cases to the county of Middlesex. In 
like manner the crime of Yorkshire has been distributed among its 
several Ridings. 

The summary table will be found to merit a closer examination 
than is involved in a comparison merely of the more instructed districts 
with the less instructed districts collectively ; for between averages so 
large as to involve half a kingdom, the distinctions are necessarily less 
marked than between those which concern each of the eight provinces, 
into which the whole of South Britain is here divided. In the very 
first column, too, it is well worthy of notice that the metropolitan and 
the northern and midland mining and manufacturing counties jointly, 
—the regions of “‘ great towns” and their influences—comprise about 
half of the whole population. The latter alone comprise upwards of 
one-third, the most central, and doubly the most condensed of all, 
except the metropolitan population; and the characteristics which they 
exhibit will therefore be observed with great interest throughout. 
Again, the mining and agricultural Celtic region of the west, and that 
occupied by a people of Scandinavian descent in the north, each con- 
tain about a million and a quarter of. inhabitants, under circumstances 
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Summary Table; comparing the different Districts of England and Wales in 
and Ignorance, its Providence and 
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in many respects similar; and these, therefore, offer points of comparison 
of peculiar interest, Even the more purely agricultural counties of the 
eastern and south midland parts of the island, containing nearly two 
millions of inhabitants, and those to the north of them (east and west) 
containing nearly another million, will be found to offer important 
contrasts, not only with the regions already mentioned, but with that 
comprising dispersed manufactures ¢ among its agricultural population, 
nearly a million in number, and that of the southern maritime counties, 
comprising an unusual proportion of residents of independent means, 
and a total population of nearly two millions. 

The distribution of the population in the hilly regions of the west 
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respect to the Distribution of the Population, its Social Organization, its Education 
Improvidence, and its Crime. 
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and the north is seen to be precisely the same, or little more than 
23 per 100 acres; and in the north midland agricultural counties, 
especially those to the east, it is scarcely more; but in the south mid- 
land and eastern agricultural counties it is about 40 per cent. denser ; 
in the southern and maritime about 60 per cent. denser; in the south 
midland agricultural and manufacturing counties about 80 per cent. 
denser ; in the northern and midland mining and manufacturing counties 
above 300 per cent. denser; and in the metropolitan counties above 
1400 per cent. denser; all the excess above the average of 43 per 100 
acres being in the two latter districts. By comparison with column 
19, it will thus appear that the great central region, which, with the 
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Least Instructed Districts :— 
2. The South Midland and Eastern 
Agricultural Counties (exclu- 
sive of the Metropolitan) . . | 560.58 
5. The South Midland Agricultural 
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exception of the metropolitan counties, has by far the densest popula- 
tion, is one with the least proportion of instruction; and that the 
ageregation of the people within narrower space is not necessarily 
accompanied by a greater relative amount of instruction, if their 
assembling be for mining and manufacturing occupations, but only when 
it occurs in the towns of residence and miscellaneous occupations; the 
districts which come below the average of ignorance being only the 
metropolis and the southern maritime counties, together with the 
northern agricultural and mining counties, which have the most dis- 
persed population of all, and, next to London, are the most instructed. 

On the other hand, it will appear by the next column (5), how- 
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respect to the Distribution of the Population, its Social 


Organization, its Education 
Improvidence, and its Crime—continued. 
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ever, compared with column 19, that the districts which have the 
largest proportion of domestic servants to the whole population have 
the greatest amount of instruction, except where the class of peasant 
farmers still exists, in the poorest agricultural districts, with the appa- 
rent effect of causing to be included in the census, as domestic servants, 
a number who are properly productive labourers ; for the high propor- 
tion found in the Celtic districts can scarcely otherwise be accounted 


for. 


The least proportion of all is seen to attach to the northern and 


central mining and manufacturing population, and the highest to that 
of the metropolitan counties; the two most populous regions being at 
the opposite ends of the scale. 
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The next two columns (6 and 7), compared with column 19, 
show that the districts in which either the agricultural or the manu- 
facturing population is in excess, are the least instructed; and in 
combination with the evidence contained in the preceding column, 
appear plainly to indicate that it is the districts most “‘ productive,” 
whether agricultural or manufacturing, that are most backward, and 
those of most “residence,” “expenditure,” or ‘‘ consumption,” the 
most advanced in the scale of civilization. The greatest proportion of 
purely agricultural labourers is found of course in the south midland, 
eastern, and north midland agricultural counties; and the greatest 
proportion of manufacturing and trading population in the northern 
and midland mining and manufacturing counties, where it is about 
cent. per cent. greater than in any other region, except the metropo- 
litan counties, and is in excess no less than 25 per cent. over what it 
appears to be even in them. 

The conclusions now drawn may be subjected to a second test by a 
comparison of the next two sets of columns (8—13), with those which 
_ show the relative proportion of ignorance in each district (17—19). The 
excess of real property, it will be seen, is with the most instructed 
districts as a whole; but this results only from the predominating 
influence of the metropolitan counties. In every other instance of an 
excess in the proportion of real property, there is an excess also in the 
proportion of ignorance; and there are only two cases of an excess of 
ignorance without an excess of real property, viz., in the northern 
and midland mining and. manufacturing districts, which have very 
little below the average; and the Celtic districts of the west, which 
have very much less than th eaverage of real property, in proportion 
to the population. 

The columns which contain the proportion of persons of independent 
means in the several districts, and those which exhibit the proportion of 
ignorance, show, however, no lack of comparatively gratifying coinci- 
dences; an excess in one being invariably accompanied by a deficiency 
in the other, though not always in equal proportion; dispersion appearing 
to add somewhat to the amount of absolute ignorance, though mere 
concentration nowhere turns the scale. The northern and midland mining 
and manufacturing districts, therefore, though they have by far the 
smallest proportion of persons of independent means, are not so deficient 
of instruction as the eastern and south midland agricultural counties, 
or those of Wales; but dispersion, on the other hand, has no trium- 
phant effect in lowering the scale of instruction, or hindering its pro: 
gress among the energetic population of the north, where there is more 
than the average proportion of persons of independent means. The 
deficiency, except in Wales, is nowhere so marked as to leave any doubt 
as to the existence everywhere of means for improving the education 
of the more backward districts; but only of the sufficiency of resident 
persons to appropriate them and see to their application. 

At arough glance it would appear that the decline in that feature 
of absolute ignorance, which is tested by the marriage registers, is pro- 
ceeding in the most backward districts at twice the rate that it is in 
the more advanced ; but it will be perceived that the proportions to be 
acted upon are nearly twice as great. The region making slowest 
progress, in proportion to its ignorance, is the great northern and mid- 
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land mining and manufacturing district—the great industrial heart of 
the empire—in comparison with which the contiguous northern agri- 
cultural counties are proceeding at quadruple the speed to the extinction 
of this reproach to their local records, and every other at double the 
speed, except the southern maritime counties which have only some 
25 per cent. of advantage in this respect over the manufacturing, and 
the metropolitan, which are stationary. 

The greater diffusion of instruction, it will be seen, prevails in the 
metropolis, and in the northernmost and southernmost. counties of 
England respectively. Among the rest there is little distinction to be 
made, except to point out that although concentration appears relatively 
to do something for diminishing the proportion of absolute ignorance, 
yet, that the northern and midland mining and manufacturing counties 
are all relatively below the contiguous agricultural counties in the same 
latitudes, as well as greatly behind them in the rate of their progress 
to a better state of things. The difference between the several districts 
in the diffusion of the rudiments of education is seen to be remarkably 
great. 

Having now arrived at some numerical indications of the relative 
power of important social and moral influences bearing upon the mass 
of the population, in these eight districts respectively, let us proceed 
to compare those which indicate the relative prevalence in each of 
certain good or evil courses of conduct; the indications of the latter 
being much the most numerous, because society and its records are 
compelled to take much the most notice of it. Heretofore the relative 
force of each set of circumstances has been compared with that of such 
others as it appeared to hold in immediate relationship, and likewise, 
invariably, with the proportion of instruction or of ignorance, appearing 
to prevail in connexion with it, in the assumption that, under the 
present circumstances of society, its moral progress, though not depend- 
ent merely on progress in the rudimentary arts of scholarship, will 
assuredly be accompanied by them. Hereafter it will be advisable, 
with equal caution, to seek in the other columns of the same table, not 
only for some relationship between the several moral features which 
they shadow forth, but also for the effects of instruction and its associate 
influences, upon each and all of them. 

The metropolitan and the southern agricultural and maritime 
counties, which are two out of the three of highest instruction, are the 
only two in which improvident marriages, or those of men under twenty- 
one and illegitimacy, are both under the average. In every other, the 
deficiency of the one ill feature is just counterbalanced by the preva- 
lence of the other, except in the case of the great central mining and 
manufacturing region, which has an unhappy excess of both. I have 
given the illegitimacy at two different periods, and from two distinct 
authorities, because they materially disagree in one particular; namely, 
the extent to which this unhappy feature of society prevails among 
the Celtic populations of the west ; in which respect. JT incline to agree 
with the older authority, because of its greater claim to accuracy in 
regard to this one point. It is, I think, only the omission of a large 
number from this district which makes the south midland agricultural 
and manufacturing counties just above the average in the more recent 
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statement, though it will not account for all the relative increase of 
illegitimacy in the south midland and eastern agricultural counties. 

In the pauperism columns, the balance is just against ignorance, 
but averages of this date show merely the usual state of things in a 
time of manufacturing prosperity, when every one in the manufacturing 
regions that can and will work is employed ; and all wanting employ- 
ment in the neighbouring agricultural districts are easily drafted off; 
while the more southern, distant, and purely agricultural regions are 
still oppressed by nearly their usual excess of people upon the rates, 
even in the case of those counties which have some httle of manufac- 
tures intermingled with their agriculture ; for they are of such a nature 
as inevitably to encourage a faster increase of hands than of trade to 
employ them. 

With regard to providence, as tested by the accumulations in the 
Savings’ Banks, it will be seen that the excess is variously coincident 
with the superiority of instruction, except in the case of the northern 
agricultural and mining districts, where the amount falls just below the 
average, in proportion to the population, perhaps unusually depressed 
by the great colliers’ strike, which was at its most desperate shifts at 
the period of the returns. Notwithstanding the high wages of the mass 
of the population in the midland mining and manufacturing regions in 
all good times therefore, the rate of saving is as low as in the wretched 
districts of Bucks, Herts, and Bedfordshire. The lowest amount in 
Savings’ Banks isin Wales. The circuit of deposit for each bank will 
sometimes overstep a county boundary, but averages of the present 
magnitude will not be much diverted from accuracy by such a circum- 
stance; and indeed the county boundaries do not generally run near to the 
towns in which the banks are chiefly situated ; but when we come to con- 
sider the subdivisions of these several districts, and especially the coun- 
ties individually, cases of disturbance from these causes will be obvious. 

The columns of committals for criminal offences agree very nearly 
with those of the early marriages; and after deducting the dispersed 
populations of the Celtic and the Scandinavian regions, both remark- 
ably deficient in crime, the Welsh districts especially; and the southern 
agricultural and midland and north midland agricultural counties, 
which are also on the favourable side of the average, the excess of about 
12 per cent. on the remainder of the population, is pretty nearly distri- 
buted throughout the rest of the kingdom, except where this proportion 
is more than doubled in the wretched south midland agricultural and 
manufacturing counties; the general result against which is throughout 
very marked. | 

These results as completely extinguish our belief in rural innocence, 
as those already recited undeceive us as to the comparative excess of 
rural ignorance. The metropolitan counties combined do not exhibit 
half the excess of criminal commitments that is witnessed in these 
neighbouring counties while Middlesex alone is even 4'9 per cent. 
under the average of all England, or 33 per cent. under the average of 
the counties last mentioned. A relative excess of ignorance, greater 
concentration of numbers, a low proportion of the leisured classes, and 
employment in dispersed manufactures, appear therefore to be the con- 
comitants of the excess of crime everywhere but in the metropolitan 
counties, where its surprisingly small excess, though it may in some 
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degree be owing to the preventive character of its superior police, offers 
a high testimony in favour of the general conduct of its more instructed 
population. 

If, now, we descend one step from these large results, and divide each 
of these great districts into two portions, according to the greater or less 
amount of, at least, rudimentary instruction, which prevails amongst 
its inhabitants, we shall find the general conclusions at which we have 
arrived corroborated by the results of this analysis wherever we apply 
it. And that the instruction test is the wand to employ for effecting 
this new combination must be obvious, if it be regarded as the best 
available indication, under the existing circumstances of society, of 
the relative degree of attention which the mass of the population has 
received from the more educated classes in each district, or of a superior 
energy of character and independence of circumstances hereditary in 
the inhabitants of a whole district. A faltering of the figures to declare 
in favour of the counties of most instruction occurs scarcely anywhere 
but among the northern and midland mining and manufacturing coun- 
ties, forming District VIII. Here, the lowest proportion of crime is 
found in the counties which are most notorious for their largest amount 
of factory population, viz., Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, while the most criminal are Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Warwickshire, and 
Leicestershire, on the whole more noted for dispersed and domestic 
manufactures. The first mentioned counties, however, are low in 
every other feature brought to account; and yet a greater diffusion of 
instruction is seen to be the concomitant of every promising figure. 

The great superiority of the more over the less instructed portions of 
the same districts bears strong evidence to the generally good influence 
exercised by the schools represented by the several central societies, 
and supplying the chief portion of the instruction which makes the 
excess in the former; notwithstanding their patent imperfections on 
the one hand, and the greater proportion on the other, of persons in 
easy circumstances inhabiting the more instructed counties, and exer- 
cising beneficial influences by other agencies than the school ; agencies 
which must have a share in the general result, and which must obvi- 
ously exist to the greatest extent where there appears to be the greatest 
proportion of persons of independent means. That the progress of all 
these influences is very slow, and the unapproached mass of ignorance 
very great, is as plainly indicated by the very slow decrease in the 
proportion of persons signing the marriage registers with marks; a 
test beyond all serious dispute. When persons are married, they are 
required to sign the marriage register ; if they cannot write their names, 
they sign with a mark, and the result has hitherto been that nearly 
one man in three, and one woman in two, that come to be married, sign 
with marks. “In 1844 only 67 in 100 men, and 51 in 100 women, 
wrote their names. It is probable that a few women, able perhaps 
to write letters intelligible to their friends, signed with marks; but 
this simple test leaves little doubt that 33 in 100 of the men, and 49 
in 100 of the women of England, at the marriagcable age, are either 
quite unable to write, or write very badly*;” so badly, I would add, 
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as to be sufficient evidence, in the generality of cases that they 
cannot “read their Bibles,” in the sense of the well-known wish of 
George III.; while ‘“‘many who write their names, are able to write 
little else, and writing the name is no proof of the possession of that 
stock of the elements of literary and scientific knowledge which it is 
desirable that the whole mass of a civilized nation should possess*.” 
The value of the figures is proved by the consistency of the results in 
the same districts In successive years; results which indicate in the 
ageregate a progress of only 1:2 per cent. among the men, and 1°1 per 
cent. among the women in 45 years. 

The capacity to write indicates a capacity to read, and, in most cases 
at least, an occasional habit of doing so; which, again, cannot have 
been acquired and retained without a length of time having been 
passed under influences comparatively of an improving character. In 
fact, I believe the possession of this capacity, or the absence of it, to 
mark the distinction between those who have and have not attended 
sufficiently at public day schools and at Sunday schools, to receive the 
small but yet important degree of education which the greater number 
of them can alone afford to their most constant attendants. Those 
who do not possess it, though some of them may “have been to school,” 
as they will themselves say, have been in attendance but very irregu- 
larly, and to no appreciable purpose; which all acquainted with the 
circumstances and habits of the poor will testify to be a very frequent 
case. The numbers unable to write at the age of marriage, therefore, 
represent those who yet remain in a state of primitive ignorance, in so 
far as school instruction is concerned ; and it is in the familiar expe- 
rience of ministers of all denominations that these are, in most cases, 
very painfully alien, in mind if not always in person, from the minis- 
trations of the gospel. So likewise, any marked excess in the amount 
of crime brought before the assizes and quarter sessions indicates, in 
the proportion of that excess, a more wide-spread imbecility of moral 
character, with its numberless rout of unrecorded evils, great and small, 
than prevails in other parts of the country ; and a comparison of the 
several columns corroborates the conclusion which first suggests itself, 
that this imbecility prevails much in the proportion that the population 
are intellectually and socially alienated from the ministry of the gospel, 
and exposed to active temptation and mutual incitement, uncontrolled 
and uninformed by the presence, the solicitude, and the example of 
persons blessed with greater leisure and higher hopes. 

Although, by means of a comparison of these data, we plainly 
detect, in even imperfect schooling, an obviously beneficial influence, 
yet the positive facts of our criminal calendars prove but too strongly 
that this influence is, in the most important respects, overcome by others, 
which the same data very strongly indicate. The five-fold increase of 
criminal commitments for the more serious offences in England and 
Wales during the present century, while the population has not 
doubled, is not seen to occur in greatest proportion in those parts of 
the country where the police has been most improved, and where the 
augmented number of commitments would admit of explanation by the 
increase of its vigilance, and the daily improved facilities which are 
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offered to every unsettled individual to find his way to the wealthier 
centres of honest or dishonest enterprise, but in those which are the 
most remote, and where the police, during this period, has under- 
gone the least alteration. A silent but extensive re-organization 
of a considerable part of society has taken place during the last 
half century in the development of its mechanical skill, and the ela 

boration of economical truths. This re-organization was made almost 
as early and as rapidly among the agricultural, as among the artisan 
population; the ‘‘ manufacturing system,” indeed, was introduced 
perhaps as early in the fields as in the towns, for it consists simply in 
an employment of mechanical agency, and of the subdivision of labour 
in the production of the commodities of life to a greater extent than 
had long been customary ; a progress upon which we shall have every 
reason to congratulate ourselves, if we do not too long comparatively 
neglect every other element of progress. One effect of this re-organi- 
zation has been to make changes equally great amongst the several 
classes in their relations of neighbourhood as well as of service. The 
small farmer and the little manufacturer are no longer types of their 
several professions. The workman is no longer an artisan companion 
of his employer, perhaps domiciliated with him, and expecting, if pos- 
sessed of superior abilities, as well as industry and frugality, to succeed 
to the like position. He is no longer enjoying the bonds of neighbour- 
hood with his master; he is now merely a labourer, an “ operative.” 
He is no longer a domestic, but a citizen. He is without friends more 
cultivated or better informed than himself, unless some pastoral or 
missionary light shall dawn upon his threshold, in however feeble rays ; 
and yet he is ever sensible of the distant frown, as he conceives it, of the 
Board or the Bench. Uneasiness has naturally arisen out of such a state 
of things; but happily we have, I hope, too much of truth, humanity, 
justice, and practical good sense amongst us to refrain from seeking 
some great and effective remedy for this one-sidedness of progress; a 
remedy which shall bring the moral condition of society to fit agree- 
ment with its industrial organization. 

This is very plainly seen where the workmen are in connexion with 
the property and near to the homes of their employers, in the efforts 
made by the more public-spirited proprietors and manufacturers, pos- 
sessed of large means and Christian hearts. It is less observable where 
the producers are on a smaller scale, struggling between the old system 
and the new. It is wholly unobservable where the labourer is entirely 
unconnected with any mentionable amount of the capital, and removed 
from all neighbourhood to the home of his employer; as in the case of 
the great mass of the stockingers, hand-loom weavers, lace-makers, 
straw-plaiters, nail and lock-makers, and in some instances even miners, 
furnace-men, &c.; while a still lower tone of morals, manners, and 
dispositions, is found wherever the women and children are extensively 
employed in the trade of the place. But aterm appears to be rapidly 
approaching to the thoughtlessness which accepts the wealth procured 
by the more economical organization of society, without attempting to 
secure its foundations anew, by more united efforts to fit the labourer to 
discharge the duties of good citizenship which are expected from him, 
uncuided by superiors, in his present position. 

Let it likewise be borne in mind that the rapid increase of our popu- 
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lation is not to any great extent in the rural districts, but chiefly 
in the masses employed in mining and manufacturing pursuits. Here, 
brought into close neighbourhood, and estranged from the influence of 
superior example, they are subject to temptations, hazards, and incite- 
ments far beyond those which approach the rural cottage ; ignorant and 
largely depraved, they are likewise capable of combination ; and com- 
bined, they form bodies little prepared to stoop to the exigencies of a 
recling alternation of prosperity and adversity; to say nothing of all 
the evils which improvidence and heathenism pour out upon themselves. 
A large section of the population of such districts are incapable even of 
spending rationally the moderate remuneration which they generally 
obtain; if this remuneration be augmented by a peculiar demand for 
their energies, in lieu of employing them heartily, and husbanding the 
proceeds, they merely avail themselves of the opportunity to take a 
little more of present so-called enjoyment, in mere idleness and increased 
dissipation, to the positive disadvantage of their families; and when 
the demand for their labour slackens they are at once plunged into 
distress, and all of them would then willingly make ten times as much 
commodities as are wanted for the same bare subsistence, to which the 
worst of them always restrict their wives and children. 

Indeed, I have often been struck with surprise that the capitalist 
and middle classes of these districts do not exert themselves more 
heartily—say, by the agency of the day-schools—for the moral ele- 
vation of the population around them, and of the whole country, if 
only for the pecuniary advantages which would accrue to the whole, 
if such a course were general. At present, making no savings, 
a large proportion of the workmen who are well paid in times of 
good trade, make no equalization of their expenditure over succes- 
sive years; and when “bad times” come, have nothing to spend 
but in the purchase of food, if they do not receive it absolutely 
in charity from the Board of Guardians; and thus they throw each 
other out of work, in aggravation of the decrease of demand from 
other classes and other quarters ; a mutual injury which involves also 
their masters, who must pay poor’s-rates without limit to keep them 
in being until the return of “better times.” The ordinary earnings of 
the large class to which I allude, if employed with the providence 
which is common among the inhabitants of neighbouring continental 
nations, would suffice to secure them from most of the miseries and 
degradation of ‘‘ bad times,” to educate their children and to keep them 
in hopeful condition. How far the best-paid mining and manufac- 
turing labourers of England are from the exercise of any such degree of 
forethought, all who know them are too painfully aware. And yet it 
would almost appear as though ignorance and degradation, like poverty 
and heathenism, must wear a garb picturesque and foreign, ere they 
can awaken our sympathies through the imagination, with sufficient 
power to stimulate us to exertion. Still there is surely some hope 
that a rational economy, if only in the parochial, county, and national 
expenditure upon pauperism and crime, will be directed in a more 
liberal outlay for popular education, to say nothing of the incalculable 
blessings which would accrue from the extension of Christian influences 
and Christian truth. 
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mparison of the different Districts of England and Wales, with reference to Population, Real Pro 
perty, Persons of Independent Means, Instruction, Ignorance, Improvidence, Crime, and Savings, 
abstracted from the larger Table annexed. 
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aoe |esa0 | SES | eked | 80s |.oes lece |e as |e Peet 
ero |#2s | go | Ss¢9 | E2S (Ste | Beg lars | eheS 
ieee ate Ces os) | Se |e ee ore ules orcs 

DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES. ose, jae Bae | Chee |SaG (SSte [mee | one | Stee 

: sae a aS we v2 ° 2" Sesto £uxe 22— eB 5 & 
4 Boon Mae lal Beast [38S jee °S | der | eeses) seus 
= isos! wat em} Sana aie ite 5 Ovsea|] F&ssx 
x Ceo HOS | 2e6'| als Ose [Tees | S22) pe ocioses 
ol 2 igi! s oS ~ 3 nO pase) Biz, f8 -sen 
a | Be,|825 | See | Bele | Bee GBees [eos | eee) 8823 
2 eek 2 less Ass avo ease =F ES so & BOSS aa ten 
cS Stl (aee.| Seen) Ske | Spehed* © ee bot te eee 
B | so<= |Sas| 322 | EELS | gams|s eee) o-2 | S245) 5 ees 
a BoSalesas! Sh. | aSES | Suaclec eee fen | Se ssl aces 
= e83al|cau®| 2.28 os as Soe 0/25 aM eae |onss SOa5 
Ay Da Ou a Ay Qa 4 ro a Ay 
outhern Agricultural and Maritime 
] Counties. 
Counties of least Instruction— 
BRST Oe ach nigacidcte caine seasawaines wens 299,105) 8-1 a 6.) So: — 75 I+ 3.7) + 06 — 3.4 
" STRGS. op ge cnCSeCD REO ORE eee Dee Ear 355,004) — 2.87 | +18.1 | —3. —ll1 |— 60.1) — 4.6 — 13 
SOG Sc fico Sea sacsseoveencsoae sass 175,043] —13.24 |+13.9 | +2. +10.1 [+ 26.1] — 0.2 —19.2 
| ae ee ey S| Ee, CO Y <M S| ae A a Sle aie i 
Mo.talleee reason tance dae site 829,800] — 4.93 |+12.9 | —2.1 — 5.9 |J— 12.0} — 11 — 6.0 
Counties of most Instruction— 
MMe aeons se aiaaebadeaae dotawie: 548,337] — 1.69 | +211 | —t. —17.1 |— 40.9} —13.0 +21.4 
BeVONSHITE: 25... 0.006008 Ao Geenee 533,460} —10.01 | +386.0 | +1. —11.9 |J— 54.3) —24.2 — 24.7 
Movaleressavaeasecarsat ae »---{1,081,797| — 5.79 | +28.5 —14.3 |— 47.9] —18.4 — 0.26 
ince on the side of least Instruction. nee .86 2.1 ence} 5.74* 
So ee ——-| 2 ence. > |-——_|—__—_ 

ince on the side of most Instruction] af, 15.6 8.4 35.9| 17.3 

ml Southern Agricultural and Ma-) Ge 4 9 om _ a9 ey B28) 

time Counties pie ote ee A eT 5 1,911,597 — 5.42 aly 0.9 —10.8 32.8 JL 2.8 

(South Midland and Eastern Agri- 

cultural Counties. 

. Counties of least Instruction— 

Bearer oe iia cn scsaah oviacistadeite .| 315,073} + 1.07 | —15.1 | —2 +42.0 |+ 17.3) +20.1 Sees 
MRO sis ouitasrgh annie eeressoae 164,459) +24.27 |—17.0 | —5 +3500 {+1088} - 723 253, 0) 
OE a Sahin se Sais anesink ie swielas 412,664) + 4.55 | —10.4 +38.) |+ 28.9) +47.2 +14.9 
I cds Bid ccaicieniseliene nis 344,979] + 4.02 |—238.4 | —4 +42.4 |+ 38.6) —21.2 +27.9 
a 58,549) +27.19 | —29.5 | —l +38.0 |+115.1] —23.9 —30.4 
OA noes siahiiatelelts ...{1,295,724| + 7.09 | —16.7 | —2.5 +39.3 |+ 42.7) +18.9 +13.3 

|. Counties of most Instruction, be- 

ig the South Midland Counties:-— 

MSEC) 55sec hosecenssnedcnce ovis 258,733] + 2.08 |—17.3 | —4. +26.5 |4+ 73.4) + 8.5 1467.7] + 6.2 |+11.6 
Oxford........ SIRs eRoaielaicieeiaid(elansin iors 161,643} +17.60 | —14.9 | —3. + 5.0 |+ 7.8] +11.4 |+46.9} +20.9 |+12.9 
Le ee eee Seen 161,147) +11.30 |+- 5.7 | +2. +286 |— 38.3] + 9.1 |+19.0} +49.6 1+ 9.6 

1 a ee 581,523] + 8.94 |—10.2| —2 4210 |+ 302) © 9.6 14+46.1/4928 4124 

ince on the side of least Instruction 5 { ence} wee nes D7 | oe a 

| RI Set oecoe | neg PY = ence. ——_—_—_—|———_ —|-——_—— 

jnce on the side of most Instruction| ... | .85 6,5 18.3 12.6 4.4, 43..4: 1.9 

i] 5 : “ | ay aos ‘ay Sa ee 

feat Midland and es LSi7.247) + 7.66 |—147 | -22) +338 |+ 386) +126 |+89.5)— 76 [+127 

Metropolitan Counties (both of the 

highest rate of instruction):— 

ES a 1,576,636] +33.41 | +72.6 iP —59.7 |— 62.8) —48.8 |—12.0| +81.8 |— 49 

NR 56. Giese csi ssbereoooeens 582,678] — 6.49 +50. |] +1.0} —53.2 |— 61.6} —48.0 |—18.38] —15.2 |+57.3 

| Total ..sss-ccsvecesvesesens12,159,314] +22 64 | +66.6 —58.1 |— 62.5| —48.5 |-19.5| +556 [4103 

a rarer ne sense 








_ * Arising from one of the lowest districts of the Metropolis being included in Kent, 
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: Realized) Progress Improvi- Cri 

ies Inha- Real : = ‘ rey 
Pistiene bitants | Property| Piper | of }0, | Tenoranee, dent Mar| Bastardy.| eae, | Sovins. (6p 
BEE [Boe | as | S82. | FSS SESE fe [See Fe 

sie teen | Sos) were ieee. |Peos lee | soo ae 

aug [Eos | S52) 2S828 [soz |2e8h | si [2 oS | 8 

> Fe watt aos Buse bo peg, boa | are sGe & 

pos ec at om ee OND, DN va cS 2. =] es A 

Bianco =o SES) OE Eels aes eee = vo =I 

B25 eee ese Pee 25's ke £F 239 z 

rel oo Ge De ia wn Aecit = ‘e2s ‘ 

Bee [2e. | Seo) eee | ESL (ERes | BGE/E=s |Z 

Gee [38 | FF2] sése [ESE ESE [Sos See |e 

DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES— eae |e, | Css | Coes |S Smet (SeS/- 7 2/6. 
Continued 2 % as ee SE &y S ong oe ee e Es 322% % 
é oo sce pat Been | sce [ese | £25 | See8) es 

a C@S | Seq | aes] SS. | e85 [Fors | ato |\OLs al & 

e Ceo jose | 285 nee O38 \Pger [aes]. scalo. 

s | 2ies| ie | Siz] Love |adzdiheca |sea|teeel i 

S sft | eas Aas evel leek slecos | sos) eSEu/ a, 

S oe SS | orm.) bos] Seen | ST WE SSS gl Soe | Steel S 

a | $545 | £83) 22 | EELS | bSsz/E 5 25] b- 2 |Ee<2] 5 

= os OS ca||) 12,0 ehuos va Sse ek] Sus o : 

&B | Bode |fecs| Ps) BSES | SSS¢|Seesa| SEs | S225] & 

fa a -¥ cs oo a -% 3 a Lol 

IV. North Midland and North Eastern 

Agricultural Counties. 

IV.A. Counties of least Instruction:— 

Herefordshire 2...0...ccstisee. ene: 113,878] +31.10 |+ 2.6] —8. 411.2 {|— 45.91}4+58.3 |4 1.5] 423.0 | + 
SREOUSMIRE <5 c2cdcscdentess Sencwces 239,048] +14.41 | —20.6 | —4. +24.6 |— 46.7/4+38.0 |— 2.9) +60.3 | + 
ANU IG) Laeiee Heenan nena eee 352,926] +19.79 | —13.1 | —3.3 +20.7 |— 46.0)/+43.9 |— 1.2} +48.3 | + 

IV.s. Counties of most Instruction.— = 7s aes ey 
(Emm COlTSHICN. Zc atatecseasadercaee. 362,602] +56.87 |—10.5 | —2. — 15 |+ 39)— 6.5 |—19.2|— 84 }— 
Northamptonshire ............06.. 199,228] +16.51 | —32.2 | —1. 15.6 f+ 57.9|— 5.4 |4+20.1)—]45 fe 
Ruablaids Aeoschedsessedisnesaadaocseee 21,302] +36.62 |} —30.3 | —8. —38.4 {|— 67.0) + 0.8 |4+ 38.5 ane = 

Toba. asscsdzemnadaacseccaaes 583,132] +35 98 |—18.6 | —l.1 +.3.7 |4+ 21.9}/— 5.8 |— 4.9] —13.9 |— 

Balance on the side of least Instruction | 2.2 noe 67.9 62.2 

ee ee -——¢ ence. } -———|— = rae 

Balance on the side of most Instruction 16.19 5.5 | 17.0 49.17 3.7 

Total North Midland and North? |—<..,.0/7 Be Kes & ae a7 |— 

Kastern Agricultural Counties ha 936,058 ee 98 as : sa + 9.5 = ea a8 S64 + oe = 

V. South Midland Agricultural Coun- 

ties, with domestic Manufactures. 

V.a. Counties of least Instruction:— 
Be duoOnd sine: s4.0 a. denen sedans ees 107,936] —11.12 |—43.1 | —4. +53.0 |+147.8}+15.1 |+26.9} —23.0 ? 
Buckinghamshire ........4.<.....-: 155,983] — 1.60 |—29.5 | —4. +30.2 {+ _69.0]}+ 88 |+49.7} —43.0 | +: 
Hertiordshine~ ccisscccscsuccesteses 157,207] + 0.21 |—16.1 | —2. 453.8 |+112.5/+ 46 [+17.5] —46.2 | + 

SEAN sesbeiaisases side hovien 421,126] — 8.36 |—28.0| —3.6] +45.9 |+109.5/+ 9.0 |+30.5}—39.1 | +1 

V.B. County of most Instruction :— b: a 7 

SOMMEMSCHSIINE  c..0a.c.oc0ccsaseeee 435,982) +27.21 |+21.9 | —1. +10.6 [+ 65}/— 7.3 |4+25.8} + 6.3 | +e 

VObAl Vsceck Wviscsectsdoaseca: 435,982) +27.21 | +21.9 | <1) +106 |+ 6.5/— 7.3 |4+25.8}+ 6.3 [+6 

Balance on the side of least Instruction ae : 2.6 Differ- \ a 

peta ence. a 

Balance on the side of most Instruction 80.57 49.9 | 85°83 103.0} 16.3 4.7| 45.4 . 

Total South Midland Agricultural a d 5 ¥ 29 

and Manufacturing Counties ...... } 867,108 pe ee a [ 2 ike me 4 
VI. Western (and chiefly Celtic) Agri- 
cultural and Mining Counties. 

VI.A. Counties of least Instruction:— 

SOWth Wal€S, ..cchecasecssessswcese 515,283] —31.82 }+ 4.9 | —2. +39.3 |— 32.3} 4+ 3.4* |— 6.5 | —65.3 
Worl Wales’ 2 tsascrtactsudeetean. 396,320} —27.17 | —20.7 | —6. +261 |— 30.0/+12.3 |+28.8] —50.7 
Monmouthshire: s.cc.coscec<seeeo 0. 134,855} —18.44 | —30.4 | —3. +53.8 |— 88.8] —31.3* |—32.4| —56.7 

WOGAl! Si cessecatecsescmnte tess 1,045,958] —28.09 |— 9.3 | —3.7 +36.8 |— 82.4)/+ 1.1* |+ 2.3] —58.7 

VL.B. County of most Instruction:— 7 a = a 3 

Commsy alll 5, aseee.sesenasesceetes aie 341,279] —26.48 |— 5.1 | +0.6 +11.8 |— 12.7|—36.7 |—29.2|— 40 
Dota ~sccedecevsceareveseeee 341,279] —26.48 |} — 5.1 | +0.6 +11.8 |— 12.7|—36.7 |—29.2|— 4.0 
Balance on the side of least Instruction Sia 4.3 ence. | — 19.7 
as os -| 2 ence. } |-——— 
Balance on the side of most Instruction 1.61 4..2 { 25.0 87.8" | 815) 62eR 
Total Western (and chiefly Celtic) |-sadoasl op an | Ot al ie: 2465. 
Agricultural and Mining Counties | 1,887,297) = 20,10 [— 88) 2:8): 4 a0 a it ee Be ake 





* For the reasons stated in the note on columns 26-8 of the Table in the Appendix, 1 am convinced that the bastardy in these distri 
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Divisians. Inha- Real _|Realized | Progress Improvi- ae Criminal 
q ivisions bitants. | Property. noper- act ea ‘ Ignorance. peer Bastardy. wean Savings. oleae 
“oo fee i | ee pt hoa oan ates | ter tee. las. 
che |7G2 | be | 285, [823 (ESEE [Fe [Be [azz 
gee |aeo | a5 | wed [mos |2e52 | ‘SSA | ote 
224 |38) | 52 | Zc3P |eb2 |S53S | oe [232 | 22s 
g22 |Ee= | 2ic |. obese ace |eset lop [eee | fee. 
age |SSe | S32] geme | £80 |Fams [ea lets |en3e 
gee |st- | ss] seae | 885 (Sees [oad | sae | Bees 
moet 18ee | eee | etek [fee ied | 28s See | Bees 
eee |bS8a | SS) 2352 | Ese MESE | Sus Axe Es ex 
ISTRICTS AND COUNTIES— mie jess | 98S) Caak [SEs |Seqz [Sekine Beas 
ao uo Ee] a | o 0 o a0 ¢ ton 
Continued. SES s oe es BE ae S ae oa ee ra ie sae Se 5 %, 
. | eee |e8= | BRS] Eas [skB lccat | £52 | e622) e257 
¢ [She i6sy | Ss2| Sde2 [Ste lEeog | 25 |Cete| SeS2 
B eee lege | eek] phbe [Css eicees [oss | 5288) o2 se 
op bees (28 | 228 pf | Roz pbc |5,8) Sees ko 25 
§ | 8288 |ice.| coe| S827 | SSSE\See2.| 292 | 8523) Seg% 
SB | $825 |se8| 228] EELS | Fees |S 55) 5 | bete| e853 
B | 28 | secs] $22 | S255 | Ss5s|S2"5s| See | sas5| Ss es 
om Ou a | a a wi as a, “7 a 
I. Northern Agricullural and E 
Mining Counties. 
A. Counties of least Instruction:— 
Westmoreland ....... Bea se ese 56,454| + 9.84 |+43.7 | —1. —36.2 |— 38.1] +87.8 |4+18.9| —70.9 | —66.3 
BOr tly HAding,. 222.288 83..00-ssn0ske: 204,122] —12 60*| +11.6 | —1. —381.4 |— 43.2) +26.1 |—10.6) +10.5 | —23.4 
TL eatin aie ell eI $24,284) — 4.58 |— 9.4] —4, —29.1 |— 26.3} —15.9 |—11.9) —59.6 | —49.0 
Potall weachsaicitecs: Be Renae 584,860] — 6.02 | + 3.0 | —2.7 —30.4 j— 32.3) + 2.6 |— 84 36.2 ae 
B. Counties of most Instruction:— Pood dla: : ae 
| pond pase ben pe 178,038] — 5.21 | +32.1 Ls —52.1 |— 25.7| +70.3 |—31.1} —23.2 | —68.2 
ESS) cence} | 238287] +12.69%/ +167 | —1. | 37.1 |- 819] + 19 | 84) +886 |—23.4 
Northumberland’ «cis soisess esse 250,278] —14.25 |— 2.0] —3. —51.3 [— 81{ + 1.2 |— 1.014187 | —463 
a ee 661,573| — 0.48 |+138| —1.3] —45.1 |— 222] +191 |-11.8| +303 |—43.8 
nce on the side of least Instruction t 14 Differ- 10.1 16.5 nae 
aS ence. } | ————-|——-— Se 
nce on the side of most Instruction 5.54 | 10.8 { 14.7 3.4] 66.5 2.0 
Northern Agricultural and Pe - i‘ i 
ining Counties sei...ss.secseeeee. } 1,246,433] — 3.08 |+ 8.7 | —19 | —38.2 |— 26.9} +11.3 |—10.2|— 0.9 | —42.8 
. Northern and Midland Mining K 
and Manufacturing Countiest. 
.A.Counties of least Instruction:— 
BNC SSR aise caaseanscescasagaeaaens 395,660} —11.45 |—23.8 | —4. + 0.4 1+ 89.6} +40.3 |—30.0] — 3.5 | +34.5 
Bean CASIMNE:.. 27.5235... 0088806 02226. 1,667,054) —13.74 | —28.9 | +1. 422.1 [+ 7.8) 428.8 |—14.5| —19.7 | 410.1 
IESG CUNO oss faiesteisiesierasiae esse 1,154,101] —12.69*| —33.4 | —3. +17.9 |+ 67.8) + 5.3 |—19.6) —34.9 | —23.4 
BPAHOLOSMIRG: .ccssnascasccgesoacdgess 510,504| —11.83 | —42.9 oe +31.3 |+ 84.0} +10.2 |—25.8) —36.5 | +22.7 
Worcestershire .33.ccscécccedccec ess 233,336] + 5.87 | —20.0 +37.3 |+ 17.2) — 7.3 |—12.2| +12.9 | +54.7 
Potal sz ee etek Me Rope R 3,960,655| —11.74 | —31.0 | —0.9 421.5 [+ 29.6] +18.1 |—18.9] —22.7|}+ 69 
.B Counties of most Instruction:— eS ad ee ee 
seDerbyshite:sss:s.eccrss Se EEcovapodene 272,217; — 6.08 |}—31.9 | —4. —13.6 |+ 9.5} +20.6 |—44.4] —18.0 | —32.7 
BAOUCESTELSMITC ry .aseccsecec cess. 431,383} —10.85 | +82.8 | —2. —13.2 |— 5.1) — 9.5 |— 3.0} +25.4 | +54.0 
BVcuW I CSIC Meats eiciissisonsiee sone oe 401,715} + 9.11 |—20.3 | —1. + 0.2 J+ O12] —28.7 |—238.9} —22.1 | +39.0 
MEGICESLCTSHINE. wigcisessiansnasaegeess 215,867| +18.00 | —27.7 | —2. — 28 {4110.5} + 6.9 |+18.1] —43.2 | +40.3 
Nottinghamshire ........... acheoce 249,910] —15.26 | —31.2 cet +19 |+ 58.4! —46.8 |—26.0] +12.8 | —12.5 
Total snascaeteresosens seee.{1,571,092| — 1.63 | —10.6 | —1.8 — 5.6 {+ 26.7) + 4.1 }—15.1] — 5.7 | +22.5 
ice on the side of least Instruction]... { Differ- 15.6 
a ——_—_—| ¢ ence. $ ——_—-|————_ | —_ | ——___ 
ice on the side of most Instruction 10.11.} 20.4 AS 27.1. 2.9 14.0 8.8}, 17.0 
Northern and Midland Mining 2 |; 59) 747} — 9.87 | -25.2| — 9| 414.9 [+ 28.9) +146 |—-17.8]—17.9 | +112 


1 Manufacturing Counties 


junderstated: the evidence of the marriage registers in 
shire + 65:2; making Wales and Monmouthshire toget 
I believe still to approximate to the truth. 


he real property and crime of the several ridings 
ji of that county without distinguishing the ridings, 


It is very difficult to divide these 
me respect for the factory districts, 


1830 showed South Wales then to stand + 157.5, North Wales + 23°5, and “Mon- 
her + 83°5, and the difference in favour of Cornwall 121°0 per cent.,a proportion 


of Yorkshire appear to be the same, simply because the returns are made only for the 
though each of them is equal to some of the whole counties, 


counties into separate groups; but the greater crime going with the more southern, speaks favourably in 
though the general result is very unfavourable to the manufacturing. 
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I have to acknowledge the use in this paper of the precise law of 
the correction required for the age of criminals so clearly and well esta- 
blished by Mr. Neison, in his paper on Criminal Statistics, read before 
this Section at its last meeting at Southampton. That paper arose, I 
apprehend, out of discussions in the Statistical Society of London, early 
in the same year, upon a paper which did not contain this correction, 
where it was absolutely requisite. The error, obvious to any one 
accustomed to investigate the laws of mortality, or to reduce observa- 
tions made towards the improvement of any kindred branch of know- 
ledge, was at once corrected by our colleague. The mathematical truth 
involved in this correction so warmly enlisted all the vigour of his 
powerful mind, however, as to absorb a considerable proportion of the 
discussion in a counter demonstration that there must be other antece- 
dents and concomitants of criminal conduct than the mere arrival at a 
certain period of life, the influences of which must be eliminated 
before it could safely be asserted that ‘crime was a mere question of 
age,” or, in other words, that a penchant for hanging and one for 
marrying, if not identical, were at all events pursuing a closely 
parallel course, and were therefore of kindred character. This course 
of the discussion I think prevented our doing justice to the much 
earlier labours in this field of Mr. Samuel Redgrave, of the Home 
Office, brought before the Statistical Society in 1836*, and since con~- 
tinued in the Tables of Criminal Offenders annually laid before Parlia- 
ment, and those of my former colleague, Mr. R. W. Rawson, who elabo- 
rated these returns, in comparison with the population of the whole 
country, and the criminal returns of other countries, in two important 
papers submitted, respectively, to this Section in 1839, and to the 
Statistical Society in 1840+. I may perhaps be permitted, therefore, 
as an act of justice to an old associate, and one still labouring 
for us and with us, although at the antipodes, to mention that his 
paper read before this Section in 1839 suggests the same corrections 
for the influences of age and sex which have been more recently 
established, with this only difference, that he had not the materials 
to produce the law with that accuracy to which it has now been 
brought. 

“The following,” he says, ‘is the proportion of offenders annually 
committed to the population at each interval of age, adding to the 
number under 16 one-fifth of the number between 16 and 20, and taking 
away, from that between 21 and 30, one-tenth, in order to equalize the 
periods of comparison :— 


No. of Offences annually Proportion of 
committed on the Offences to the 
average of the five years. Population. 
1 OCF aa 7 puma reaps ee he 7 Fel 5 aR ne BE 5 or one offence in 2,432 individuals. 
Fron 7 GO 25 vise sasscsvendeecens © BOO osidediewnnadaoen KS 232 ¥9 
jp koe By OO. Ee icin tcteke CSG SR 9% 305 aS 
Smears) ae Remeereee eres DROS eee cavenenantee 7 561 a3 
9h, MUR gy, WU) doccunachaouttennece AL OOM aa cM asnsneaueees 941 . 
hig) Ode se JOU! een tatiant ener 7h GO ae ” 1,410 nS 
Above OO ee Oe ene Oe dearest ue. cass ae a 3,391 Bye 


* Proceedings of the Statistical Society of London, p. 169. 


+ Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society of London, October, 1839; and 
January, 1841, 
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“This table, it must be borne in mind, does not serve to show the 
positive frequency of crime, but merely its relative frequency at diffe- 
rent ages; because it may be presumed that the ages of offenders not 
arrested or summarily convicted, do not materially differ from those of 
offenders committed for trial. There 3 is, also, a circumstance which will 
in some degree disturb the above proportions, The number of persons 
employed abroad in the army and at sea will considerably diminish the 
proportion remaining at home, and liable to the commission of crime, 
between 18 and 35; therefore the tendency to crime between those 
ages will be even higher than that above shown, and a corresponding 
influence will be exerted upon the other periods of life. 

“Comparing, however, the two sexes with each other, it is found 
that while the average relation is 82°8 males to 17:2 females, it is 2°7 
per cent. greater among males under 12; 2°3 per cent. greater between 
12 and 16, and 1°7 per cent. greater between 17 and 21. Between 
22 and 30 it is within a small fraction of the average, but between 31 
and 40 it is 2°4 per cent. in excess on the side of the females, and from 
41 to 60, 5°9 per cent. Above 60 the excess diminishes to 2°9 per 


cent. 
Difference of the proportion of Males 
compared with the Average. 


Males. Females, Excess. Deficiency. 
Under 12 re OO a sedis nsenct PAD Sie ssaceceatne OPE Rats — 
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All these endeavours are now, however, superseded by the accurate 
calculation of Mr. Neison.— 





























Ratio per cent. of Criminals |Number of the Population to Excess 
to the Population yearly. which there is one crime per cent. 
Ages. yearly. of Crime 
among 
Males. Females. Males, Females. Males. 
Under 15 "0494 °0080 2024°7 12500-0 475°1 
15—20 °6841 71495 146°2 668°9 350°7 
20—25 7702 "1459 129°8 770°4 493°3 
25—30 °5989 "1141 167°0 876°4 424°8 
30—40 *3794 "0817 263°6 1224-0 364°3 
40—50 °2504 0643 399°4 | 1555°2 289°4 
50—60 °1694 "0466 590°3 2145°9 265°2 
| 5373°5 336°8 


60 and upwards.'| °0813 "0186 | 1230:0 


er mmm) 


This first correction shows us the relative degrce in which each 
age and each sex succumb under evil influences, to such a course 
of conduct as brings them before the higher tribunals of their country, 
on some charge or “other. It isa most important step to have made; 
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but it is such, far less for itself, than for the way which it opens to 
more refined observation, more detailed analyses, more careful com- 
parisons, and more elaborate recombinations of their results. Unfortu- 
nately, its author’s own first employment of it has not been very 
happy ; for two different errors of process in its use infect with a con- 
siderable per centage of error every one of his conclusions; and I 
have therefore foregone with regret the use of some of his figures, in 
new combinations, which I had proposed to make, with due acknow- 
ledgments, inone of my columns. This slip of so able a mathematician 
does but make me more strongly of opinion that the vulgar habit of 
keeping our original facts clearly arranged under their right names 
is still essential to the profitable progress of statistics, and to their 
general trustworthiness in public estimation. 

For instance, to resolve the number of commitments into one 
homogeneous element called crime, conceals from view the great 
assumption involved in our dealing as we do with these figures, which 
may and do mean very different things in different localities; and 
until an amount of time and labour shall have been spent in reducing 
the several classes of offenders, in dissimilar localities, into a proper form 
of comparison with each other, and the ages of the parties committed 
have been supplied, we can have only a general confidence in the present 
use of the figures, which necessarily assumes what is necessarily impos- 
sible, that the criminals in each separate locality have’ been guilty in 
the like proportions of the like offences. How many Londoners, for 
instance, will be committed for poaching, or Birminghamites for 
smugeling? And yet, in the present state of our materials, it is to 
some extent necessary to assume that temptation is everywhere equal, 
the law and the police everywhere the same, and the difference between 
the different districts the result merely of the varying degree of self- 
control possessed by the general population. This latter is, I believe, 
more nearly the case than would at the first glance be imagined ; 
but it will require many laborious hours on materials yet uncollected 
to prove it exhaustively. 

That process certainly is notexhaustive which compares only cases 
in which one or two elements are in great excess or extreme defi- 
ciency. Every various combination of all of them must be tested. 
Kven when one element, wherever in excess, seems to be accompanied 
by the deficiency of another in a greater number of cases, this is no 
proof that the excess and deficiency are in the relationship of cause 
and effect. To prove even that two elements are invariably linked 


together requires that their concomitance shall be shown, under the 


deficiency, or comparative deficiency, of each and every other element ; 
and any one may readily perform this operation for himself with the 
figures contained in the accompanying tables, to the discovery, I think, 
of more elements concomitant with a comparative deficiency of com- 
mittals for trial, than have been brought to view in the paper read at 
our last meeting at Southampton. And though a greater prevalence 
of rudimentary education may most commonly be accompanied by a 
comparatively small amount of crime, yet we shall not generally agree 
in the conclusion that an examination of any figures can “render 
manifest the powerful influence which even the simple qualification 
of individuals being able to affix their signatures, with or without 
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marks, hag on the amount of crime in the various districts of the 
country.” 

I conceive, however, that the figures here adduced bear conclusive 
evidence to the fact of the immediate alliance of all the moral evils of 
which we can yet obtain statistical cognizance with ignorance; and 
that this ignorance is the denser and more wide spread wherever there 
is the least active intervention of persons blessed with means, educa- 
tion, and a missionary spirit, to make an ageressive movement upon 
the moral evils by which they are surrounded, and which it is part of the 
earthly trial of every Christian to combat with patient and affectionate 
labour, in addition to the part which he has to bear in whatever plan 
of co-operation for conveying the first rudiments of instruction may be 
instituted by the national councils. The dream of our indolent and 
fanciful humour that ignorance and innocence must still continue in 
the alliance celebrated in Arcadia, yet hangs about some of the most 
wealthy and least accessible portions of Society. It is no waste of 
time, therefore, to heap fact upon fact before parties who are influential 
even in their inactivity; for it is really a matter of serious doubt 
whether the sort of education to which many of them help their poorer 
neighbours in this misgiving spirit, be not of negative value. An 
important light upon this subject is derivable from a comparison of the 
progress of instruction among the persons found in our gaols, with the 
progress of instruction among the population at large. To this end a 
careful analysis has been made of the educational and other evidence 
contained in the tables of criminal offenders; adopting the same divi- 
sion into districts and the same subdvision of them, which has hereto- 
fore been employed. 

I would first, however, beg to put on record the tables which bear 
evidence to the statements already advanced. They present the results 
of a careful comparison of the existing numerical evidence. It will not 
be difficult to raise doubts as to the value to be attached to them; and 
if these doubts be raised with the view of pursuing the investigation 
yet further by legitimate steps, the writer will be the first to Joi in 
their echo. But he cannot promise much sympathy with objections 
unaddressed to the cause of truth, or directed to discrediting the 
inductions drawn with the greatest care from the only existing 
evidence, merely to raise or keep up the credit of others obtained with 
less regard to correctness of fact or process, because they may happen 
to throw a more favourable light on a favourite hypothesis,—an abuse 
to which statistics are peculiarly liable, from the practical bearing of 
all their results being more readily perceived than their value as con- 
tributions towards yet higher truths is popularly appreciated. In this 
character, however, they resist all attempts to depose them from their 
position of nearest approximation to truth, until superseded by the 
really more advanced labours of abler and happier enquirers. 
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—23.9 | 6150.30} 5,609 | + 89] 94,030| 63,234|—32.7 | 85.78 | 59.67 | —30.4 
+13.9 |111789.82 | 152,508 | +36.4|2,080,934|1,640,390] —21.1 | 1837.18 | 2081.56 | +13.3 
+ 8.5 | 21616.40 | 36,250 | +67.7) 415,525] 441,532} + 6.2 | 372.93 | 416.34 | +11.6 
+11.4 | 13097.96 | 19,245 | +46.9| 259,592] 313,906] +20.9 | 235.69 | 266.00 | +12.9 
+ 9.1 | 17642.53 | 20,998 | +19.0| 258,802] 387,228] +49.6 | 235.36 | 258.00 | + 9.6 
+ 9.5 | 62356.89 | 76,493 | +46.1] 933,919|1,142,666| +22.3 | 843.98 | 940.34 |+ 11.4 
412.6 |164146.71 | 229,001 | +39.5 |[3,.014,853|2,783,056| — 7.6 | 2681.16 | 3021.90 | +12.7 
—48.8 | 77978.13 | 68,579 | —12.0|2,532,078|4,603,513| +18.8 | 2379.83 | 22¢3.44 | — 4.9 
—48.0 | 47504.08 | 41,170 | —13.3| 935,781} 793,011] —15.2 | 84022 | 1321.30 | +57.3 
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—48.5 | 125482.21 | 109,749 | —12.5 |3,467,859 |5,396,524| + 55.6 | 3219.55 | 3584.74 | +11.3 
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Column 1, 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
LV. North Midland and North Hastern 
Agricultural Counties. £ 
IV. a. Counties of Least Instruction, 
being the North Midland Counties :— 
HVETCLOEG c\etstereiey cle ele tore wile eke c 113,878 | 20.6 | —52.1 | 9.8] 14.6 9.9 614274.21 
Shropshire .....cceceseveees . 239,048 | 27.8 | —35.3 | 7.3] 11.7 | 11.9 | 1289459.09 














a ee 
Total—Least Instruction .....6ee+e0. 352,926 | 25.0 | —41.8 |] 81] 12.6 | 11.2 | 1903733.30 | 











IV. s. Counties of Most Instruction, 
being the North Eastern Counties :— 














Lincolashire. ....<6sw ss eee = 362,602 | 21.7 | —49.5 | 7.3] 15.9 9.6 | 1955927.04 
Northamptonshire ......++.++- 199,228 | 30.6} —288 | 5.38] 12.9 | 18.5 | 1074664.32 
Maitlandshire>-.. ca sew versretoorene 91,302..|. 223+). 48...) 6.7) 15.6 9.2 114906.03 
Total—Most Instruction .........- & §83,1382 | 242 | —43.7 | 6.6] 14.8 | 10.9 | 3145497.39 





——————. 











'Total—North Midland and North Eastern si !' 
Agricultural Counties .......+..0. 936,058 | 24.5 | —43.0 | 7. 14.0 | 11.0 | 5049230.69 | 


ne | ee 








V. South Midland Agricultural Counties, 
with Domestic Manufactures. 


VY. A. Counties of Least Instruction :— 


Bediordshire® (/ 20 «+ sles «+ sill ; 107,936 | 36.4! —15.3 | 4.4) 13.8 | 13.3 582222.21 | 
Buckinghamshire ............ 155,983 | 33.0 | —23.2 | 6.6] 14.0 | 12.6 841394.60 } 
Hertfordshire ....... 6 Tags 30 157,207 | 39.0] — 9.3] 65} 12.8] 12.8 847997.03 3 











Total—Least Instruction .......+..0. 421,126 | 362] —15.8 | 5.6] 18.5 | 12.9 | 2271613.64 fo 








VY. B. Counties of Most Instruction :— 
Somersetshine <2 5< 0. c6s oe ee. 435,982 | 41.4] — 3.7 | 66] 10.2 | 12.9 | 2851749.25i 

















Total— Most Instruction ..... sudne tetabene 435,982 | 41.4] — 8.7 | 6.6] 10.2 | 12.9 | 2351749.25i 
















Total—South Midland Agricultural 
Counties, with Domestic Manufactures 857,108 | 39.1} — 9.1 | 6.1] 11.8] 12.9 |. 4623363.09 & 


| | ee | —_ 








VI. Western (and chiefly Celtic) Agri- 


cultural and Mining Counties. 


VI. a. Counties of Least Instruction :— 


out Wales’. oo. he case Seek 515,283 | 19.0 | —55.8 10.3} 10.5 | 2779510.18% 
WonthuWales: 6 ek 4am attest: 5 396,320 | 19.4 | —54.9 A { 12.7 9.0 | 2137806.75 
Monmouthshire <........0000s 134,355 | 42.3 | — 1.6 5.6 65) 13:1 














724730.08) 
— 


Total—Least Instruction ............ | 1,045,958 | 20.6 | —52.1 Cie wlOsale TORS 5642047.01| 
a a Se ee ay eee Sere ST | 
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< 2 o < a Au = = v < ou 
ae Sees |e eS a aS 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
805,319 | +31.10 3192.76 | 3,276 | + 2.6] 39. 36. |—3. 209.61 233 | +11.2 
1,475,339 | +14.41 6702.12 | 5,816 | —20.7 | 44. 40, —A4., 620,14 648 + 24.6 
| 2,280,658 | +19.79 9894.88 | 8,592} —13.1 | 42.4] 39.1 | —3.3 729.75 88] + 20.7 
| 2,868,339 | +56.87] 10166.16 | 9,099 | —10.6 | 34. 7 32. | —2. 838.78 | 826} — 1.5 
a -4 oy 7 é +o)< = 
1,252,100 | +16.51| 6585.70 | 3,788 | —82.2 | 37. | 38. | +1. 537.99 | 622 | +15.6 
156,988 | + 36.62 597.24 AVG. | =30.3: |28: 20,,.} ==8. 47.05 29 | —38.4 























| 4,977,427 + 35.98 | 16349.10 | 13,303 | —18.6 









34.7 | 33.6 | —11 1423.82 | 1,477 | + 3.7 





37.2 | 35.5 |—1.7 2153.57 





6,558,085 | + 29.88} 26243.98 | 21,895 | —16.5 























54. SOL. 322.85 






617,474 | —11.12 3026.17 | 1,720 |} —43.1 494 | +453.0 
827,890 | — 1.60 4373.25 | 8,084 | —29.5 | 46. Oe lee. 3804.03 396 | +30.2 
» 849,794 | + 0.21 4407.56 | 3,696 | —16.1 | 52. 50 —2. 324.80 499 | +53.8 





—— ——— ef 
ome 














50.9 | 47.3 | —3.6 951.68 | 1,389 | + 45.9 


— 3.36|.11806.98 | 8,500 | —28.0 

















37. 36. | —1. 1051.64 | 1,163 | +10.6 


37. 36. | +1. 1051.64 | 1,163 | +10.6 





12,991,746 | + 27.21 | 12223.50 | 14,907 | +21.9 
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12,991,746 | +27.21] 12223.50 |14,907 | +21.9 


43.5 | 41.3 | —2.2 2003.32 | 2,552 | +27.3 


——-—- | -—-_- 





# 5,186,904 | +12.18] 24030.48 | 23,407 | — 2.5 


11,908,780 | —31.82| 14446.83 |15,163 | + 4.9] 47. | 45. | —2. 1296.94 | 1,806 | +39.3 
1,556,938 | —27.17} 11111.60 | 8815 | —20.7 | 47. | 41. |—6. 831.31 | 1,048 | +26.1 
Mm 591,162 | —18.44| 3766.87 | 2,622 | —30.4| 63. | 50. | —3. 358.68 | 542 | +53.3 



























4,056,880 | —28.09| 29325.20 |26,600 | — 9.3| 48.1 | 44.4|/—3.7| 2481.93 |3,396 | +36.8 
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IV. North Midland and North Eastern 
Agricultural Counties. 


TV. a. Counties of Least Instruction, 
being the North Midland Counties :— 

Hereford .... 

Shropshire ....i60+..eesees oa 


Total—Least Instruction 


IV. 8. Counties of Most Instruction, 
being the North Eastern Counties :— 
Lincolnshire 
Northumptonshire 
Rutlandshire 


Total—Most Instruction ....... 


Total—North Midland and North Eastern 
Agricultural Counties 


eeeoeoeeeee ce 


V. South Midland Agricultural Coun- 
ties, with Domestic Manufactures. 


V. a. Counties of Least Instruction :— 
Bedfordshire 
Buckinghamshire . 
Hertfordshire 


ecaooese ane e ee evo ee 
eeoeeeeeeee 


eoeoeereereceeeee 


Total—Least Instruction .......see0. 
V. x8. Counties of Most Instruction :-— 
Somersetshire 


eceoeoe ee ee oe eee eee 


Total—Most Instruction 


¥ 
e@eeseeeeregeee 


Total—South Midland Agricultural 
Counties, with Domestic Manufactures, 


VI. Western (and chiefly Celtic) Agri- 
cultural and Mining Counties. 


VI. a. Counties of Least Instruction :— 
South Wales 
North Wales ...... 
Monmouthshire 


oe enee 


Total—Least Instruction ....... 
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Calculated Number of Marria 
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292 | +58.8 | 10256.96 | 10,419 | + 1.5) 182,888} 225,062] +23.0 | 165.44 | 197.33 | +19.3 
614 | +88.0 | 17706.01 | 17,204 | + 2.9] 883,911] 615,601] +60.3 | 353.62 | 398.67 | +12.7 


_— + =~ ——$§ | 








906 | +43.9 | 27962.97 | 27,623 | — 1.2] 566,799| 840,663} +48.3 | 519.06 | 596.00 | +14.8 
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ec a a | | ——— 


756 | — 6.5 | 33024.96 | 26,663 | —19.2| 582,339] 532,951] — 8.4] 539.38 | 483.67 |—19.6 
442 | — 5.4 | 18275.51 | 21,951 | +20.1| 319,960] 273,541] —14.5 | 292.48 | 260.67 | —10.9 
50 | + 0.8 | 2146.05 | 2,222 | + 3.5} 34,211 30.75 | 31.88] + 1.9 


Oo | | ee eee 








1,248 | — 5.8 | 53446.52 | 50,8386 | — 4.9] 936,510] 806,492} —13.9 | 862.56 | 725.67 | —15:9 


—/—___ 





2,154 | +10.2 | 81409.49 | 78459 | — 3.6/1,503,309|1 647,155] + 8.7 | 1381.62 | 1321.67 |— 4.3 


a | | ee 














316 | +15.1]} 10414.88 | 13,218 | +26.9] 173,345] 133,388] —23.0 | 150.46 | 182.67 421.4 
343 | + 8.8 | 13007.32 | 19,479 ; +49.7) 250,509} 142,609} —43.0 | 219.22 | 263.00 | + 20.0 
878 | + 4.6 | 16327.08 | 19,192 | +17.5| 252,475) 135,772) —46.2 | 226.18 | 258.33 | +14.2 
1,037 | + 9.0 | 39749.28 | 51,889 | +30.5] 676,329} 411,769| —39.1 | 595.86 | 704.00 | +18.2 


854 | — 7.3 | 42116.43 | 53,010 | +25.8| 700,187] 744,610) + 6.3 | 611.47 | 842.67 | +37.6 





854 | — 7,3 | 42116.43 | 53,010 | +25.8| 700,187| 744,610] + 6.3 | 611.47 | 842.67 | +37.6 
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1,891 | + 0.9 | 81865.71 | 104,899 | +28.1]1,376,516|1,156,379| —15.9 | 1207.33 | 1546.67 | +28.1 
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; 1,170 | + 3.4] 47922.70 | 44,782 | — 6.5] 827,545) 286,451 —65.3 | 747.73 | 331.00 | —55.7 
807 | +12.3 | 34019.29 | 43,860 | +28.8] 636,490] 313,345) —50.7 | 566.49 | 219.67 | —61.2 
227 | —31.3 | 13922.03 9,414 | —32.4) 215,774] 93,387) —56.7 | 228.82 | 201.00 | —12.1 
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9.2041 + 1.1 | 95864.02 | 98,056 | + 2.3/1,679,809| 693,183} —58.7 | 1543.04 | 751.67 | —51.3 
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Column 1. 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
VI. Western (and chiefly Celtic) Agri- p 
cultural and Mining Counties—-contd. &£ 
VI. 8. Counties of Most Instruction :— 
‘ a 
Cornwall...:. Rioteaisoviagiaisiabiorse 341,279 | 89.8 | — 7.4] 5.9} 7.9 9.3 | 1840907.72 











—$<$<$<—__ | _,, 


Total—Most Instruction .........06- 341,279 | 39.8] — 7.4 | 5.9 7.9 9.38 | 1840907.72 











Total—Western Agricultural and Min- 











BEY oaek O30 02 Ua Cis PRC SC ar ae ROR SPT a -- | 1,387,237 | 23.8 | —22.5 | 6.5} 10.0 | 10.0 | 7482954.73 
VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining 
Counties. 
VII. a. Counties of Least Instruction ;— 
Westmorland 2s. 264 sss «ee 6 : 56,454 | 11.6 | —73.0 | 7.6] 11.6 | 13.8 304520.94 
Nath idling ees. 63s lee ote 204,122 | 15.5 | —63.9 | 6.7) 13.8 | 11.6 | 1101063,26 
DUPRAME te teeters ccc eistale wate cle 324,284 | 46.2 + 7A] 4.7 4.4 | 13.9 | 1749234.26 
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Total—Least Instruction ............ 584,860 | 23.8 | —44.6] 5.6] 8.4) 13.1 | 3154818.46 




















VII. B. Counties of Most Instruction :-— 


, Cumberland ..... RABE 8 Layne 178,038 | 18.3 | —57.4 166] 88] 14.6 960362.43 
Kast Riding (withCity and Ainsty) 233,257 | 30.5 | —29.1 | 7.0] 11.0 | 13.8 | 1258221.61 
Northumberland... $. 0 vis +sls0's% 250,278 | 20.9 | —51.4] 5.6) 6.9 | 14.9 | 1350035.32 





Total—Most Instruction ....,,..... 661,573 | 22.8 | —47.0 | 6.3} 88 | 14.4 | 3568619.36 























Total—Northern Agricultural and Min- 



































ang Counties \ vcs s ssi. bss woeeee | 1,246,4338'| 23.2 | —46.0 |. 6.0] .8.6-| 13.8 | 6723437282 
VIII. Northern and Midland Mining 
and Manufacturing Counties. 
VIII. a. Counties of Least Instruction :-— 
Cheshinesa cite tesisenceineass © a0 395,660 | 58.8 |+ 36.7 | 6.1] 6.7 | 23.5 | 2134246.61 
Lancashire .....+0+e+se0eeeee | 1,667,054 | 147.5 | + 243.0 | 4.4] 3.0 | 28.1 | 8992397.66 
Wiestiniine or... i S.01r0 ROMO 1,154,101 } 7020 | +° 62.8 | 3.7 4.3 | 24.6 | 62253885.83 
Staffordshire? <14.5:. 5 osteo c's + eis 510,504 | 67.4 1+ 56.7 | 4.6] 57 | 18.7 | 2753731.57 
Worcestershire sci. cee ee os 233,336 | 60.4 | + 17.2 | 4.7] 10.1 | 16.7 | 1258647.75 
Total—Least Instruction .......... « | 3,960,655 | 86.4 /+100.9 | 4.4] 4.5 | 24.7 | 21364339.42 
VIII. 8. Counties of Most Instruction : | 
Derbyshire ..s:s040 prewiems stele 272,217 | 41.4 | — 3.7] 5.6) 7.1 | 18.9 | 1468377.42 
Gloweestershive .. 4% casas. oa 431,38 53.6 +24.6 | 7.2 7.2 | 16.1 | 2326941.58 
Warwickshire....... Aor 401,715 | 70.0 | +628 | 5.9] 6.0] 21.9 | 2166908.15 
Leicestershire RIS OKSACIGIS hao 21558677) VAIO = O6N 6 7.9 | 19.2 | 1164417.46 
Nottinghamshire...) “020s 249,910 | 46.7 | +.86] 53] 8.2] 20.6} 1348050.277 
Total—Most Instruction ........ 0.0 1,571,092 | 51.3 | +19.3 | 6.2] 7.1 | 18.9 | 847469488 
Total—North Midland Mining and - 7 
Manulacturing Counties .......... | 5,531,747 | 72.3 +68.1 | 4.9 §.2 | 23.1 | 29839034.30 
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Comparison of the different Districts of England and Wales, in respect to th 
Ignorance, its Providence an 





Divisions. 


DISLRICTS AND COUNTIES. 
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VI. Western (and chiefly Celtic) Agri- 
cultural and Mining Counties—contd. 
VI. 8. Counties of Most Instruction :— 
Commwall .>...whiacs zee so 


Total— Most Instruction 


Total—Western Agricultural and Min- 
ing Counties .. 


VIL. Northern Agricultural and Mining 


Counties. 
VII. a. Counties of Least Instruction :— 
WV estimorlatad) to spege0c 6 obs avmtetone bee 
North Riding ...... BO etd Br) 
3 DADE OV) 00 ee ee cy OE CEP core 5 
Total—Least Instruction ............ 


VII. 8. Counties of Most Instruction ;— 


‘Ghobinlevsiellepavel 4p oui cme oco ce else 
East Riding (with City and Ainsty) 
Northumberland ss... ... ses. 
Total=Most Imstruction :...<:s<«s...: 


Total—Northern Agricultural and Min- 
ing Counties +. 


VIIL. Northern and Midland Mining 
and Manufacturing Counties. 
VIII. a. Counties of Least Instruction :— 
Cheshire 
Lancashire .... 
West Riding 
Staffordshire ......... 
Worcestershire ......°° 
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Total—Least Instruction ........0+06 


VIII. s. Counties of Most Instruction :-— 
Derbyshire 
Gloucestershire .. 
Warwickshire . 
Leicestershire .........00. $3 
Nottinghamshire 

Total—Most Instruction ............ 

Total—North Midland Mining and 

Manufacturing Counties............ 
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Education in the Mining and Manufacturing District of South Stafford- 
shire; beng a Report to the Council of the Statistical Society of 
London by its Secretaries. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th April, 1847.] 


In November last a small sum was placed at the disposal of the 
Secretaries, to procure, by a trustworthy agent, a rapid enumeration 
of the public day and Sunday schools, and of the children on the 
books and in attendance in them, in the accompanying form, in such 
parishes and townships of South Staffordshire, as would suffice to give 
a fair specimen of the existing provision for day-school education in the 
great mining and manufacturing district lying to the north-west of Bir- 
mingham, comprising a population of about 300,000 souls, and extend- 
ing into the contiguous counties of Worcester and Salop. Accordingly 
a very intelligent schoolmaster at Wolverhampton was employed to get 
the returns made by the responsible masters and superintendents of - 
the several schools, or to fill them up himself on trustworthy evidence. 
December, 1846, was the period of investigation. 





Schedule of Particulars required concerning the Public Day, Infant, 
and Sunday Schools, in the Borough of Wolverhampton. 


1. Name of School, and in what place, township, and parish 
situated. 


2. Whether National, British, Infant, or Endowed Charity School. 
3. Number and Ages of the Children on the Books :— 











Under 5 and not exceeding “ beak: se — Total 
5 Years of Age. 10 Years of Age. 15 Years of Age. 
Males. Females. Males. Females, Males. Females. Males, Females. 









































4, Average Attendance :— 





Males. Females, Total. 
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5. Whether under a Committee, under Trustees, or attached to 
some Church or Congregation, and what. 





This task he appears to have executed with great zeal and discretion; 
making a careful return of his authority for each statement, and, in fact, 
obtaining generally the attestation of the parties interested in the schools. 
The only schools unreturned were two or three of the National Schools, 
the leading particulars concerning which were, however, found in a 
recent report of one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools; and one other, 
in which the numbers in attendance are stated only on such evidence 
as could be collected in the neighbourhood. The information thus 
obtained was then classified by townships, and by the several religious 
connexions to which the different schools belonged; and from this first 
double classification has been made the abstract which is now to be 
submitted to the meeting, in comparison with data derived from 
the last census, showing the number of children at each period of age, 
to whom instruction should properly be conveyed by the agency of these 
schools. 

It is the northernmost part of the district which has been selected 
for the present inquiry, for the convenience of the agent; but its social 
features are those of the whole of the contiguous region, in which the 
population is employed in the mining of coal and iron, the working of 
blast furnaces, and the manufacture of the metal produced into heavy 
articles of cast-iron, or into the ruder of the wares that are formed out 
of wrought iron, such as nails, locks, and sadlers’ ironmongery. The 
total area of this region, extending, as it does, into the contiguous 
counties of Worcester and Salop, is 67,060 acres; and its population in 
1841 was 271,725, comprised in the parishes of Hales Owen, Dudley, 
Old Swinford, King’s Swinford, Rowley Regis, Tipton, Walsall, West 
Bromwich, Wednesbury, Sedgley, and Wolverhampton. The two latter 
parishes, with the exception of the outlying township of Pelsall, belong- 
ing to that of Wolverhampton, form the parliamentary borough of 
Wolverhampton, comprising an area of 16,630 acres, and a population 
of 93,245 according to the census of 1841; being upwards of one-third 
of that contained in the whole district. The great body of the parish 
of Wolverhampton, included within the borough, is subdivided into 
four other townships, each containing the population of a considerable 
town. 

The details for each township are given in the annexed schedules, 
in which are entered, for the two smaller townships, the number of 
children and young persons at each period of age which they then 
contained, supposing it to have been in the same proportion to the 
whole population as that found by express returns to exist in the 
three more populous townships. 
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Children, Young Persons, and Total Population of the several Townships 










































































an 1841. 
Under Five Years of Age. Five and under Ten. 
Townships. 
Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. Total. 
Wolverhampton........ 23505 2,590 §,155 2,037 2,099 4,136 
Bilstea«.issc8s siren 1,578 1,578 3,156 1,157 1,231 2,388 
SSBC S fa.5:<5- gre 2008: 1,977 PPR 4ai2 1,725 1,606 J,00L 
Wednesfield ............ 25a 236 489 203 180 383 
WY INGANal oc icusticctesgcs 720 624 1,344 576 477 1,053 
7,093 7,023 ‘| 14,416 5,698 5,593 11,291 
Ten and under Fifteen. Fifteen and under Twenty. 
Wolverhampton........ 1,945 1,796 3,741 1,883 1,688 3,0/1 
stom so. viesene. co-op 1,158 1,046 2,204 1,143 960 2,103 
EURICY cisiscres.icves-s te 1,611 Patt 3,022 1,267 | ee 2,440 
Wednesfield ............ 194 155 349 177 139 316 
Willenhall ..........:..... 551 407 958 502 367 869 
5,459 4,815 10,724 | 4,972 4,327 9,299 
Gross Population. 
Townships. 
Male. Female. Total. 
Wolverhampton ....) 18,789 17,593 36,382 
Bilstoairasccateanch 12,586 12,233 24,819 
Sédeley) . ssccsvizs- sa 10,540 9,641 20,181 
Wednesfield ............ 1,728 1,440 3,168 
Willenhall ............. 4,904 3,791 8,695 








48,547 44,698 93,245 








It is well known, however, that, in the course of the 53 years, 
elapsed from the taking of the census of 1841 to the time of collecting 
the present facts at the close of last year, there must have been an 
increase of some 7 per cent. in the population of these townships, 
if its increase have nearly kept pace with that which has been 
witnessed in the population of the whole kingdom since the com- 
mencement of the present century; and for this increase we ought 
to make express calculation in comparing materials of the later with 
those of the former date. But, on the other hand, it has not been 
within the scope of the present mmquiry to include the private, 
but only the public schools, for reasons both of economy and sim- 
plicity. Owing to the defects of the occupation abstract, we have no 
means of distinguishing the different grades of society; and without a 
careful and expensive inspection we should be as completely at a loss 
for the precise quality of the several schools to class with each grade, 
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But this we may safely assume, as a result of our improving acquaint- 
ance with popular education as it exists, that there are, down to this 
time, scarcely any private day schools expressly for the children of the 
labouring classes at all worthy of thename. There are in fact no private 
day schools, in the common understanding of the term, for the children 
of the poor, above the years of infancy in the poorer and remoter parts 
of the kingdom, but only for the children of the middle classes, into 
the lowest order of which a section of labourers’ children are sometimes 
admitted at reduced fees, to learn to read only, or to learn nothing, as it 
may happen, in schools in effect unorganized. Even the more respect- 
able sort of dame schools belong properly to the middle classes; while 
the remainder are properly ‘‘ out-of-the-way schools,” as the parents 
call them, or mere cottage kitchens of some kind-hearted but totally 
uneducated neighbour, to which the children are sent merely to be 
kept out of the way of harm, while their natural guardians are engaged 
otherwise than in attending to them, as even the mother necessarily is 
during a considerable portion of the day. When, therefore, we have 
deducted from the total population the proportion formed by the upper 
classes, the remainder is that for which the public day and Sunday 
schools provide all the mentionable instruction which they at present 
receive. ‘To enumerate any other schools as giving instruction to the 
children of the poor is a grave error, or a grievous perversion of terms; 
and the defectiveness of even these is the mournful testimony of every 
one who has examined into their condition. 

Now in districts like that under consideration the proportion of 
residents above the condition of the labourer and artisan is unusually 
small. No one remains in them who can possibly get away from 
them. The population consists of a great mass of workers, with a 
small number of capitalists or agents of capitalists, a backward class 
of small employers and tradesmen, and a sprinkling of professional and 
commercial persons of higher instruction in the principal town. In 
such a population it cannot be one-fifth whose children are sent to 
priate day schools for purposes of instruction. The results are, how- 
ever, hereafter brought out in a manner which permits the easy appli- 
cation of any proportion which any one acquainted with the district 
may assume. 

Those who are not acquainted with such districts can scarcely form 
a conception how exclusively these regions of smoke, cinders, and 
scorle, appear to be occupied by workpeople only. Instead of making 
any addition to the amount of population and numbers of children for 
the time which has elapsed since 1841, which would be some 73 per 
cent., it will be preferable to deduct 15 per cent., which will make the 
working population 79,259, out of the 100,000 of which it now con- 
sists. The proportion out of this number living at the different 
periods of age we must assume to be that which was found in the 
whole population in 1841. 

After making this abatement, we shall find the number of children 
and young persons at each period of age and of each sex, in the gross 
remainder, compared with the numbers in the schools, to be as 
follows :— 
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Number of Children and Young Persons at each of Four Periods of Age, in 
the Gross Population and in the Schools. 





Sunday Schools. 





Day Schools. 
In the Population of Wannberiouihe 
79,259 relying on Books of all the Day Number on 


Periods of Age. Public Schools. the Books of all the 


Schools, including 
Sunday Schools, 


Infant Schools. 








Male. Female, | Total. Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. 























Not exceeding 5 
years of age <i... 


5 and not ret 4,843| 4,755| 9,598 /1,574 (1,157 [2,731 |2,583 [2,386] 4,969 





6,030] 6,225 12,255) 620] 575/1,195| 727| 725) 1,452 





10 years of age.... 
10 and not exceed- 


. r 4,640; 4,094) 8,734} 493| 433] 926 |2,21311,727| 3,940 
ing 15 years of age 














15 and not a 4906) 3678" 7 G0Ll\<.. Mae ce 41; 36 77 

ing 20 years of age 

Ages unknown ........ Sak Sip se 256!) 183) 43911,238/1,105| 2,343 
SE Gba bias, maison: 19,739 |18,752 [38,491 |2,943 |2,348 [5,291 |6,802 (5,979 | 12,781 
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attendance ............ 
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Thus the acknowledged deficiency of attendance (much less than 
the Queen’s Inspectors find in schools of superior organization which 
they visit) is equal to the number on the books, above stated, whose 
ages could not be obtained; and striking these two items out of con- 
sideration, as balancing each other, the remaining figures give a true 
statement of the present extent of popular instruction in this district. 

It hence appears that of the children between the ages of 5 and 10, 
the period principally contemplated in this district as that of instruction, 
scarcely more than one-fourth are in day schools, and one-half in 
Sunday schools; while of the children between 10 and 15 years of age, 
only one-eleventh are in day schools, and less than one-half in Sunday . 
schools, which latter comprise a few of yet more advanced years, 
besides 1,425 infants under 5. Children of the like infantile age are 
also to be found in the day schools (including infant schools) to the 
number of 1,205, being much more than the number to be found in 
all the day schools upwards of 10 years of age, which is only 866. 
The general result is, that the proportion receiving the poor daily 
instruction which the existing public schools supply, is, upon the total 
population of the same classes, not 1 in 18, or less than one-half of 
what it ought to be, at the very lowest computation. 

The parties to whom even this amount of daily instruction is due 
are shown in the accompanying tables. With the exception of the 
British Schools, which are sometimes the subject of a general co-opera- 
tion, nearly all the day and infant schools, as well as the Sunday 
schools, are supported by specific religious connexions; a characteristic 
feature of popular education in the manufacturing districts. Many, 
indeed, seem to be conducted in the sense of being little more than 
Sunday schools, continued by a single teacher during the whole week. 
A similar table gives an equally interesting summary of the Sunday 
schools, classed according to the several denominations. 
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District of South Staffordshire. 


TABLE ITI. 


Averages of each Class of Public Day and Infant Schools in the 
Parliamentary Borough of Wolverhampton. 
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Totals on the Books. 


Totals of Average Attendance. 








Class of Schools. 

Male, |Female.| Total. joey Male, |Female.| Total. 

1. Endowed (Church) ........ O50 | 45-0 | L17*S tas 93°0 | 47°0 | 116°5 
Per National: oc: adisderit is: 90°8 | 77°8 | 168°6 ; 62°5 | 55°4 1117°9 
es British, dulqrean sahae: O82 1 25690. LI7I3 = 4s 51:2 | 40°0 | 84°5 
Mt NV CSICVATL of, ccisavets ,4 sec esrk Se Oe 4Jcore Lou's) aim 76°7 | 39°3 | 116°0 
5. Roman Catholic................ O9°7  G220" | Tok 7) Ou 61°7 | 53°3 | 115°0 
6: Charéh (iafant).....:..5..105. 68°0 | 64°0 | 132-0] 49°0 | 54:2 | 42°38 | 77:8 
7. Dissenting (Infant) ........ 47S 21) SIGS | 967 1! 34°5 | 43°0 | 77°5 
Average Grand Total....| 77°4 |, 65°2 | 139°2] 49:0 | 59°3 | 48-4 | 100°2 

TABLE IV. 


Averages of each Denominations of Sunday Schools in the Parliamentary 
Borough of Wolverhampton. 





Totals on the Books, 

















Denominations. 

Male. |Female.| Total. 

1, Church of England ........ 142°3 | 134°4 | 276°7 
2: Independants. ..4::..24:,... 183°4 | 161°6 | 345°0 
Bi Bapusts ss eastside eeiets) 104°2 | 88°7 | 192°9 
Ary BLOG DYCELIADS, «sch. try csss 51°0 | 20°00) 51°0 
te, W Csleyanis. <5 siajsetahivesits 192°2 | 105°2.) 237°3 
6. Primitive Methodists ....) 85°2} 76°2 | 161°4 
7. New Connexion © ............ 54°6 | 57:0 | 111°6 
BIW callin eaann 35°0 | 25°0 | 60°0 
OF EPAVAEIANS. 2. 5.0. .siceweene dod 45°5 | 37°0 | 82°5 
10. Roman Catholics............ 80°0 | 65°0 | 145°0 
Average Grand Total...) 111°5 | 98°1 | 209°6 








Totals of Average Attendance. 


Sex not! wate. |Female.| Total. 
stated. 


43°7 | 112°1 | 104°9 | 184°6 
133°0 | 124°4 | 257°4 





ne | 








87°6 | 74°6 | 162-2 

ee 30°0; 15°0| 45°0 
300°0| 99°4| 78°6| 186°7 
ay: 75°0 | 66°9 | 141°9 
44°11} 47°3| 91°4 

28°0 | 18:0} 46°0 

35°5 | 26°5| 62°0 

72°70 | 52°5 | 124°5 

TO7*7 | 88°} + 77°0 |. Loa 





The quality of these schools is not a subject for rapid statistical 
survey. But this is quite certain, that the day schools in manufac- 
turing districts supported by specific congregations, distracted by 
numerous other duties, are not generally the best of their class; and 
that the Sunday schools, though beyond all value in design, and des- 
tined, it is hoped, to an unlimited career of prosperity, are most inef- 
ficient instruments, even with the aid of their weekly evening meet- 
ings, for conveying those elements of secular instruction which are 
essential to the general efficiency of spiritual teaching; and yet we see 
at a glance how extensive is the existing reliance upon them for a 
complete education, both secular and religious. 

Taking the number in day schools and the number in Sunday 
schools jointly into consideration, it has to be borne in mind that 
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nearly the whole of the former is included in the latter, under the 
universal rule that the children in the day schools shall attend the 
Sunday schools of the same connexion, or, as in the case of the British 
Schools, that they shall at all events, attend some Sunday school. 
Between 5 and 10 years of age there are in the Sunday schools, there- 
fore, only 2,398 children in addition to those who likewise attend day 
schools, or 4,969 attending schools of any kind, out of 9,598 living at 
the same ages, or scarcely more than one-half. This is the extreme 
amount of the school-going children between these ages; for supposing 
that the children frequenting the day schools attend in them on an 
average for only half this period, or 2} years, yet the total number 
remains the same, since the day school amidst this population has no 
great number of attendants who do not continue, after they have left 
it, in some Sunday school; for few who are not worshippers them- 
selves, and consequently desirous that their children shall continue in 
Sunday schools, have the moral vigour to make the little sacrifice 
which is required for sending them at all to a day school. | 

During the next quinquennial period of age, the total number 
attending schools of any kind is in like manner represented by the 
total number in the Sunday schools, which is seen to be 3,940 out of 
8,734 living at the same ages, or less than one-half, of whom only 866 
or little more than one-fifth also attend day schools; and these num- 
bers represent the remainder of the schooling, which, under the existing 
system, will be obtained by the children now in the schools between 
the ages of 5 and 10, of whom we perceive that very few will continue 
in day schools, though the greater number will remain in the Sunday 
schools. As nearly, therefore, as these returns will bring us to accu- 
racy, it may be concluded that somewhat more than one-half of the 
children of the labouring classes in this district go to schools of some 
sort, and that the greater number of these, besides the very little that 
some of them acquire under 5 years of age in infant schools, have some 
two or three years of attendance in very imperfect day schools, chiefly 
at an age just above that of infancy, besides some ten years in Sunday 
schools, under voluntary teachers, often themselves ignorant and un- 
skilled, however earnest and willing. 

Whether the term heathenism would be ill or harshly applied to 
the mental and moral condition in which the other half of the children 
are growing up, may be left to those who have personal knowledge of 
this or similar districts. The proportion thus totally neglected may, 
in the opinion of the writer, be regarded as much greater than is here 
stated. But to avoid all controversy, he has estimated the number 
really under instruction at private schools at a sum considerably above 
its probable amount. 
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Revenue Statistics of the Agra Government, or North-Western Pro- 
vinces. By Lreur.-Cononen W. TW. Sykes, Vice-President of the 
Royal Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Oxford, 

24th June, 1847. ] 
OnE of the earliest fruits of the establishment of a Statistical Depart- 
ment at the Hast India House is a paper of some value, although 
modestly denominated a ‘Rough Statistical Return of the Land 
Revenue, Area, and Population in the districts of the North-Western 
Provinces for the year 1846—47, transmitted to the India House 
by the Supreme Government.” The cause for the designation 
“‘ Rough Statistical Return,” arises from the constituents of the popu- 
lation being partially given, although the totals of the thirty-one 
districts under the North-Western Provinces are recorded; but in twelve 
only of these districts is the population classified in religion, Hindoo 
and Mahomedan; agricultural and non-agricultural, &c., and in 
no district whatever is the sex or age stated. Short of these defi- 
ciencies, and the omission of the number of cultivators and size of 
farms, and number of houses, the return is very satisfactory, and 
founded upon absolute data. The Government of the North-Western 
Provinces is divided into six provinces, Delhi, Meerut, Rohilcund, 
Acra, Allahabad, and Benares; each of the first five provinces are 
divided into five districts, and Benares into six districts. The re- 
turn distinguishes the number of towns and villages in each district ; 
the area in square geographical miles, the area in acres; the assessed 
land cultivated and culturable, and the free and barren land; the 
assessment upon each district; the rate per acre on the total area, 
the rate per acre of cultivated and culturable land, the rate per acre 
on the total cultivation; the gross collections, the charges of the 
collection, the per centage of charge upon the assessment, the net 
Stamp collections, and the net Excise collections; and the columns 
under the head of population are closed by an enumeration of the 
average number of persons to each square mile. In the province of 
Delhi, there are 3,074 towns and villages, in Meerut 8,779, in Rohil- 
cund 14,829, in Agra 7,254, in Allahabad 10,232, and in Benares 
32,865, making a total of 79,033 towns and villages located on 51,861 
square miles, or rather more than three towns or villages to every 
two square miles; while in the Deccan there was only one town or 
village to every four square miles; and as the total population 1s 
stated at 19,733,742, the average population of towns and villages 
would be 249 souls. Although the population to a square mile 
will be found to be strikingly and questionably considerable; this 
proportion to a village is less than I found to be the averages of the 
population of villages in the Deccan in my census of 1827-28, which 
was 266 souls, with an average population to the square mile of 
only 67, while the North-Western Provinces are stated to have 3803 
souls. 

The total area in square miles of the North-Western Provinces is 
51,861 square miles; the different provinces varying from 6,274 in 
Delhi to 13,212 in Benares. The total area in acres is 43,937,062, 
and as the Trigonometrical and Revenue Surveys have ian over 
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the whole country, it may be inferred that the areas in geographical 
miles and in statute acres are trustworthy as bases for subsequent 
calculations. 

The assessed land consists of that absolutely cultivated, and that 
capable of cultivation; the amount of the former varies from 2,410,266 
acres in Delhi to 5,318,014 acres in Benares; and the total land 
under cultivation is 22,340,840 acres, which is somewhat more than 
one acre per head to the population. The culturable but not culti- 
vated land varies from 826,005 acres in Agra to 2,549,116 acres in 
Benares. The total culturable but uncultivated land is 10,528,650 
acres, or about 24 per cent. of the whole area, but nearly 31 per cent. 
of the sum of the cultivated, culturable, and free lands. 

_ The Lakheraj or free lands vary from 86,877 acres in Delhi to 
235,826 acres in Benares, the total free lands being 1,167,610 acres, 
or about 3:4 per cent. of the whole cultivated and culturable land. 
The barren land varies from 533,899 acres in Delhi to 2,744,501 
in Benares, and the total barren land consisted of 8,983,573 acres, 
being nearly 203 per cent. of the whole area. The tax upon each 
acre for the benefit of Government has been denominated an assess- 
ment, essentially as a rent, and by other names; but I deny that the 
proprietary right in the appropriated soil rests with the Government, 
the supposed rent therefore is nothing more nor less than a tax, as 
much as the land or house tax in England. The total demand for 
1846-7 is 4,03,91,527 rupees, or about four millions sterling, and 
varies from 3,50,897 rupees in the Delhi district to 21,89,534 rupees 
in the Allahabad district, and from 32,84,531 rupees in the Delhi 
division to 84,68,438 rupees in the Allahabad division. The facility 
with which this tax is collected, and the consequently presumed 
absence of pressure upon the means of the people is evidenced by 
the fact of the gross collections of the preceding year having absolutely 
amounted to 4,04,77,661 rupees. This revenue is collected at a cost 
varying from 4°73 per cent., 4°83, and 4°89 per cent, respectively 
in the districts of Ghazeepore, Jounpoor, and Allyghur, to 16°6 
per cent., 11°63 per cent., and 8-08 per cent. respectively in the 
districts of Delhi, Hurreeannah, and Furruckabad. The average cost 
of collection of the divisions varied from 5°46 per cent. in Benares 
to 8:15 in Delhi, and the average cost of collection of the whole 
revenue is 6°27 per cent. It will be unnecessary to touch upon the 
average land tax per acre upon the whole area, or upon the cultivated 
or culturable land combined; and I will confine myself to the average 
rate per acre upon the land absolutely in cultivation. The maximum 
average rate in any district 1s two rupees, eleven annas, and eleven 
pice, or five shillings and sixpence per acre in the Futtehpoor district 
of the Allahabad division; and a rate of four shillings per acre or 
above that sum only obtains in fourteen of the thirty-two districts of 
the North-Western Provinces. The minimum average rate is ten annas 
and three pice per acre, or a decimal more than fifteen pence per acre, 
this is in the Hurreeannah district, and in this district there are 
705,379 acres of land under cultivation upon this assessment, with 
921,346 acres of land culturable but not cultivated, and with only 
145,008 acres of barren land. These peculiar circumstances are probably 
accounted for by the paucity of inhabitants, there being only 98°4 
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souls to a square mile, while the average for the North-Western Provinces 
is 3803. The average land tax per acre in the different divisions 
varies from one rupee, five annas, and nine pice, or 2s. 812d., per 
acre in the Delhi division, to two rupees, four annas, and three pice, 
or 4s. 6;%d., in the Agra division. The average land tax per acre 
for the whole of the land under cultivation in the North-Western 
Provinces in 1846-47 was one rupee, twelve annas, and eleven pice, 
or 3s. 73d., per acre, and this tax is upon lands that produce those 
remunerative returns, sugar, indigo, cotton, condiments, &c., which 
Mr. Allen says is sometimes worth 200 rupees per acre. Even 
as far back as 1798, when the land at Dacca and Beerboom was 
assessed at 4 rupees the beega, or 24s. the acre; the profits of a beega 
of sugar-cane cultivation with hired labour was 304 rupees or 61s. at 
Dacca, and at Beerboom 9} rupees or 19s. per beega. At Burdwan 
with beegas assessed at 3 rupees, the profit was 151 rupees or 30s. 6d. 
per beega. At these places the produce in sugar varied from 21 cwt. 
per beega at Burdwan to 274 cwt. at Dacca; but this must relate 
to Goor and not clayed sugars, for a beega of land produces only 32 
maunds, or 287 lbs. of clayed sugar; and the proportion of clayed 
sugar to Goor is 7 to 24: therefore 24 to 22 acres produce a ton of 
sugar. Asa specimen of the proportion of the crops grown, the fol- 
lowing table from the Report of the Settlement of the Calpee and Hu- 
meerpoor Pergunnahs in 1842, by Messrs. W. Muir and C. Allen, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, may be given. The district lies on the right 
bank of the Jumna, opposite Cawnpoor. 
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* 933 lbs. of sugar per acre, but the raw produce is 2,500 lbs. as in West Indies. 


It has been much the fashion in Great Britain, and even by some 
parties in India, to lament the oppressive taxation of its subjects by 
the Company’s Government in India, and I have now before me a 
circular printed for the express purpose of vilifying the land revenue 
system of India, Amongst the passages are the following:— _ 

‘The land tax has converted once flourishing and happy villages 
into abodes of a few miserable beggars. 

“The land tax has driven numerous tracts of country out of 
cultivation and restored them to their original occupants, the wild 
beasts of the jungle. 

‘¢ The land tax has demoralized the natives, and led them to resort 
to chicanery and fraud, and to the commission of almost every crime 
in order to obtain a precarious subsistence. 
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“The land tax has driven the once peaceful and industrious Ryot 
to the alternative of becoming a robber and an assassin, or of dying 
from actual starvation.” 

And it goes on to say, “ All these things might be proved by ample 
and incontrovertible evidence ;” and this malevolent assertion is printed 
in Italics to give it increased force. 

The author's incontrovertible evidence plainly did not consist of Sta- 
tistics, for a return to an order of the Court of Directors of the Commerce 
of India, dated 6th August, 1845, tells us that the export of sugar from 
Calcutta has increased from 210,991 bazar maunds of the value of 
16,47,009 rupees in 1884-45, to 1,513,307 maunds of the value of 
1,33,75,426 rupees in 1841-42. Sugar from Bombay has increased 
from the value of 6,90,194 rupees to the value of 16,28,199 rupees. 
Indigo from Calcutta in 1834-45, from 84,841 factory maunds of the 
value of 84,84,612 rupees, to 121,588 bazar maunds of the value 
of 2,39,71,615 rupees in 1841-42. Indigo from Madras of the value 
of 4,10,504 rupees in 1834-45, to 31,92,158 rupees in 1841-42. Opium 
from Calcutta in 1834-45 from 11,050 chests, of the value of 1,08,55,569 
rupees, to 19,739 chests of the value of 1,44,98,611 rupees in 1841-42; 
and from Bombay, opium of the value of 99,385,965 rupees in 1834-35, 
to the value of 1,12,79,820 rupees in 1841-42. The export of cotton 
from Bengal had fallen off; but from Madras it had increased from 
664,943 maunds of the value of 18,33,505 rupees in 1834-45, to the 
very considerable amount of 3,337,985 maunds of the value of 
21,28,587 rupees in 1841-42; and from Bombay in the same periods, 
from the value (the quantity not being given,) of 1,15,97,805 rupees 
to 2,16,7,8974 rupees, The export of grain had increased from all 
the Presidencies. Calcutta, from 1,714,680 maunds of the value of 
27,50,128 rupees, to 2,651,184 maunds of the value of 37,21,834 
rupees. From Madras, from 18,33,505 rupees value to 21,28,587 
rupees value. From Bombay the export of grain had increased from 
the value of 5,24,594 rupees to 6,37,623 rupees. 

These exports are entirely independent of the coasting trade of 
India which is considerable. I have taken the chief exports of India, 
but might have evidenced other products. The total amount of the 
value of the export trade of all India has increased from 9,67,47,286 
rupees in 1834-45, to the value of 16,02,08,574 rupees in 1841-42; 
and so marked is the productive power of India that it absorbs 
annually an average of about one million and three quarters sterling 
of bullion, of which there is no evidence whatever that it finds its 
way out of the country again. A very great difference in the value 
of the same amount of products between one period and another, 
by enhanced prices might occur without any increase in cultivation, 
but it is next to a physical impossibility that the extensive increase 
in the produce of the land which I have shown, could have occurred 
without a proportionate increase in the breadth of land cultivated, 
and this disposes of the reckless assertion that “the land tax has 
driven immense tracts of country out of cultivation, and restored 
them to their original occupants, the wild beasts.” Increased culti- 
vation demands increased industry and increase in the number of 
hands employed; and this disposes of the assertion of the “once 
flourishing and happy villages being converted into abodes of a few 
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miserable beggars.” The “ Friend of India,” of the 18th March, 1847, 
in a leading article shows that the increase of revenue in the North- 
Western Provinces in forty years has been a million and a half sterling, 
or 75 per cent., and adds, “If this Jand tax was more than the country 
was able to bear, we should be constrained at once to urge that the 
British Government has higher and more sacred duties to perform 
in India than merely to increase the public revenue, and that when- 
ever the augmentation arises from demands which destroy the hap- 
piness and blight the prosperity of the province, it can be considered 
only as a gross dereliction of duty. But it is pleasing to learn from 
the best authority that this increase of revenue ‘ has been attended with 
improvement in the condition of the rural population. Old deserted 
villages have been reinhabited to an extent little known; new ones 
have been built; hamlets are every day rising as shoots struck off from 
the parent stock; and in every direction uncultivated plains and 
tiger jungles have been converted into waving corn-fields.’” This 
last paragraph is a quotation by the Editor of the “Friend of India” 
from the best authority, and I must say my information, as far as it 
extends, is confirmatory of these statements. 

But the comparative lightness of the assessment is not confined 
to the North-Western Provinces. Although, from the permanent 
settlement existing in Bengal, the collectors are absolved from the 
troubles of the details of the land tax, its precise amount or average 
cannot be given; it is understood nevertheless to fall as light as in 
parts of the North-Western Provinces, and in confirmation of this belief, 
a friend of mine, who was formerly extensively engaged in indigo 
planting in Jessore, assured me that his firm paid only one rupee 
or two shillings, a beegah, to the Zemindars for the indigo land they 
rented. With respect to my own experience of the pressure of the 
land tax in Western India, twenty years have elapsed since I 
demonstrated, in my official reports to the Government of Bombay 
as Statistical Reporter, that the average assessments in the four 
collectorates of the Deccan was only one rupee and fourteen reas 
per acre, or two shillings and three farthings. In the Poona collec- 
torate it was 2s. per acre; in the Ahmudnuggur it was not quite 
2s. 6d. per acre; in Dhawar not quite 1s. 6d. per acre; and in 
Khandesh not quite 3s. 2d. per acre. The pressure of this assessment 
must have been easy in reference to the proportion of the produce 
represented by the land tax. The collector of Poona, Captain 
Robertson, determined, from experiments which he superintended per- 
sonally, that a beega of medium land produced 412 seers measure of 
grain; the farmers generally admitted only 240 seers as the produce, 
and taking their estimate and not that of Captain Robertson, and sup- 
posing the average price of wheat, jowara, and bajra (the chief grains), 
to have been 80 seers the rupee (which is above the average of 20 years), 
then the proportion of the produce taken is not quite two-fifteenths ; 
at 40 seers per rupee being less than a sixth; at 60 seers per rupee it 
is somewhat more than a fourth; but at 15 seers per rupee not 
quite one-fifteenth. But if 412 seers, the produce of the beega, be 
taken, then the proportion of the crop which the farmer pays in 
land tax is infinitely less than the above. 

In 1827-28 the whole revenue of the four collectorates of the 
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Deccan, viewed as a Capitation tax, averaged eight shillings per 
head. In the North-Western Provinces the revenue, including the 
Stamps and Excise, being 4,30,77,464 rupees, and the reduced enu- 
meration of the population 19,733,742 souls, it follows that the 
revenue falls as a capitation tax at 2,2, rupees per head, or a decimal 
less than 4s. 5d. sterling. 

The cost of the collection of the revenue varies from 16°6 per 
cent. in the Delhi district, this being an isolated high charge, to 
4°73 per cent. in the Ghazeepore district. The average in the 
divisions varies from 5°46 per cent. in the Benares division to 8°15 
per cent. in the Delhi division. The average cost of the collection 
of the whole revenue is 6°27 per cent. 

The amount of Stamp duty collected is 11,69,742 rupees, and of 
Excise duty 14,30,061 rupees. 

It has been usual hitherto to estimate the population of the North- 
Western Provinces at 32 millions, but the present return, imperfect as 
it is, reduces the amount to 19,733,742 souls; but even this reduced 
number gives a startling proportion to the square mile, not only in 
some particular districts but in respect to the average to the square 
mile for the whole territory, which is stated to be 8805. Throwing 
out those districts in which populous cities are located, such as 
Benares with 801 inhabitants to the square mile, Delhi with 640, 
and Ghazeepore 641, there are, nevertheless, other districts without 
large cities, where the average runs very high. Jounpore 599°6 
inhabitants to the square mile; Azimghur 515°4; Furruckabad 497°5; 
(Agra with its large city even has less than this, 468°5;) and 
Allyghur, 571°7 inhabitants to the square mile. The lowest average 
is 98°4 in the Hurreeannah district. Inthe different divisions the 
average to the square mile varies from 263°7 in the Delhi division, 
to 483°7 in the Benares division. These proportions are very startling 
when we compare them with the average population to the square 
mile in other countries of the globe; but how much more startling 
would they have been had the former estimate of 82 millions been 
used as the basis of the calculation. These circumstances afford an 
apt illustration of the dangerous fallacies that are allowed to become 
public beliefs, without even an inquiry as to the probabilities upon 
which the beliefs are founded, much less an inquiry into the facts 
which should be their basis. Numerous writers have stated the 
population of India to be 150 millions of souls; of this number, 
32 millions were allotted to the North-Western Provinces, and I have 
myself used these numbers as data in certain deductions in Statistics 
of Civil and Criminal Justice in India. An inquiry of a careful na- 
ture, but yet this inquiry, incapable of being characterized as a census, 
reduces the 32 millions to less than 20 millions! Why, if this pro- 
portionate reduction be applicable to the 150 millions we shall have 
56 millions swept away, and about 94 millions only left for the 
population of India. But the Editor of the ‘Friend of India” in 
some apposite remarks, 18th March, 1847, which the nature of even 
the last inquiries fully justify, would raise doubts as to the actual 
population approaching anything like 100 millions. He is incredulous 
that the North-Western Provinces should have 380! inhabitants to the 
square mile, while China, which is generally looked upon as the 
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most densely populated country in the world, has only 283 inhabitants 
to the square mile. The Editor, however, does not refer to the 
very great density of the population in China, in districts in the 
neighbourhood of great rivers, as given by Mr. Montgomery Martin 
in his recent work upon China, such as 774 and 671 inhabitants in 
Nankin and Hang Choo Foo respectively; while the general average 
of the country is reduced to 283 souls to the square mile by three 
out of the fifteen provinces of the Chinese Empire Proper, averaging 
less than 100 inhabitants (Yun Mun Foo only 51,) to the square mile, 
and Ching Too Foo only 128. It is possible the Editor’s anticipation 
of a further reduction may take place, when a proper census has been 
made; but we are not without an instance in our own Colonies of a 
higher amount of population to the square mile than even in the highest 
average of any district in the North-Western Provinces, and considerably 
more than double the average of 3804 per square mile for the whole 
territory; this is in Barbadoes. The population from official returns in 
Mr. Martin’s Colonies is put down at 101,242, and the area in acres, 
but from what authority he does not say, is 106,470; now at 847°2 
acres to the square mile the area of Barbadoes is 126 miles, and the 
souls to the square mile 804. But Mr. Martin elsewhere states the 
area in square miles as 162, but this is incompatible with the area 
derived from the acres: even this, however, would give 625 inhabitants 
to the square mile, not very far from double that of the North-Western 
Provinces. But in India itself there are not wanting grounds for 
asserting that a very dense agricultural population does exist. From 
inquiries instituted by my friend the indigo planter previously referred 
to, it was found that the population of the villages in Jessore, within 
the boundaries of which, his firm rented their indigo lands, gave a 
population of about 700 inhabitants to the square mile, and this 
extended over an area of 20 square miles. The returns of the North- 
Western Provinces may therefore be correct. 

I have previously stated that the distinctions of sex are nowhere 
given in the returns; and in 12 districts only are the people classed 
as Hindoo and Mahomedan, agricultural and non-agricultural. The 
great features are that amongst the Hindoos the agriculturists greatly 
prevail over the non-agriculturists, in the proportion of 4,051,484 
to 2,148,472 souls. Amongst the Mahomedans the reverse is the 
case in the proportion of agricultural to non-agricultural of 507,295 
to 746,826 souls. It has usually been estimated that the Hindoos 
number 15 to 1 of the Mahomedans in India, and this does hold good 
in many parts of India, but even in the peculiar seats of the proximity 
of the Imperial Mahomedan power, in these 12 districts the proportions 
were not quite 6 to 1, being 6,199,956 Hindoos to 1,254,121 
Mahomedans. On the whole the Return from the Agra Government 
is a valuable addition to our knowledge of the revenue and taxation 
of India, and testifies to the motive power of the Statistical depart- 
ment at the India House. 
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On the Mortality among Her Majesty’s Troops serving in the Colonies 
during the Years 1844 and 1845. By Lievt,-Con. A, M. Tuuiocn, 
F.S.8. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 21st June, 1847.] 


ABOUT seven years ago a very extensive investigation was made, under 
the authority of Parliament, into the Sickness and Mortality among the 
British Troops in the Colonies, the results of which formed the basis 
of several papers that were read in this Society. The object of the 
present inquiry is to ascertain how far the various sanitary arrange- 
ments which followed upon that investigation have tended to advance 
the important object they had in view, and whether they hold out suf- 
ficient encouragement, as regards the saving of life, to induce perse- 
verance in the career of improvement. 

It is to be regretted that time would not admit of the results, 
in the present instance, being based on the returns of all the years 
which have elapsed since 1886, when the series of Statistical Reports 
on the Health of the Army terminated, and that they have necessarily 
been confined to the two latest years for which complete returns have 
been received from abroad, viz., those ending 31st March, 1845, and 
3ist March, 1846. Iam aware that results extending over so limited 
a period do not afford an accurate statistical comparison with those 
which extend over twenty years, as experience has shown that in the 
most unhealthy of our colonies the mortality is extremely variable, 
sometimes for two, three, or even more years, undergoing a marked 
diminution only to reappear with tenfold violence. Had so short a 
period, therefore, as two years been taken as the test of comparison in 
any one colony, the conclusions might, at best, have been considered as 
doubtful, but when that comparison is extended over the whole of the 
colonies, both collectively and individually, and is found every where 
to exhibit the same remarkable improvement in the health of the 
troops, no reasonable doubt can be entertained of their accuracy, unless 
it could be supposed that the two years under review have been healthy 
beyond others, all over the globe, which is highly improbable. 

In this view the following table is submitted for the consideration 
of the Society, trusting that the period is not far distant when the 
evidence therein adduced will be supported by full and satisfactory 
details extending over a longer period. 

It indicates a very considerable improvement in the health of the 
troops in all the colonies since 1836, particularly in Jamaica, the 
West Indies, Bermuda, the Mauritius, and St. Helena, where, since 
March, 1837, they have enjoyed the advantage of fresh meat on five 
days in the week, instead of being, in a great measure, restricted to 
salt provisions. In Jamaica and the West Indies, but particularly in 
the former, several important changes have also been made in the 
localities where the white troops are stationed, and in the frequency of 
reliefs which now take place every third year, thereby preventing the 
constitution of the soldier from being broken down by repeated inroads 
of tropical disease. 


—— 
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Mortality among White Troops at the undermentioned Stations for the Two 
Years antecedent to 31st March, 1846, compared with the Mortality for 
the Twenty Years antecedent to 1836, 
Reports. 


as shown in the Military Statistical 
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Average of these two 
Strength Total | Annually Periods. 
of Deaths Deaths Deaths} per 1000 pens 
Garrison.| in in in 
1844, | 1845. | Two De- In- 
Years. crease. | crease. 
FE. 
Gibraltag 651....4.0%.. aor | ST REY 82 9&8 
LO ca a ee, Soe 1,858 36 31 67 ons 
Tonian Islands ............ 2037 | o04 oo) 68 148 
Total, Mediterranean 
Station oecccccesse j] 7766 | 112 | 105 | 217 975 
Tt. 
Bemmuda® o3..05caihe. 1,336 | 17 | 14] 31 203, 
Nova Scotia and New 
Branswiek of2i54:.: \ 2,525 = “ 28 “io 
a See ee See 2447.) JES b VEZ 230 46 
Newfoundland ............ 386 5 3 8 2735 
Total, American Sta- 3 
WES garda & \ 11,694 | 163 | 158 | 321 ié, 
ilk. 
New South Wales........ 1,430 25 18 43 * 
Van Diemans Land....| 1,846 16 29 45 ae 
Cape of Good Hope....| 3,018 | 33 | 44) 77 28. 
See, PECICHAN edecccssssgors 454 5 3 8 47, 
Total of these Four ” 
SGAtiOMS iss sehidc i GA ej 98 | Lie 2%5 
SUMMARY OF HEALTHY STATIONS, 
ca eee cere 7,466 | 112 | 105 | 217 | 14 235, 93 
Ag 1 a Daca 11,694 | 163 | 158 | 321 | 137, oT | te 
PILL: +. 6,748 | 79] 94] 173 | 128 15 22 
PoteleincVesee 26,208 | 354 | 357 | 711 | 134, 218 | *83 


* The decrease in Mortality is best shown by the calculation that had the Mor- 
tality continued at the same rate as before 1836 the deaths in 1844 and 1845 would 


have been 
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1,140 
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429 
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Mortality. Ratio Difference in 
Ratio of iAgiieaa: the Mortality 
Average Deaths dent to of these two 
Strength Total } Annually 1836 b Periods. 
of Deaths'Deaths Deaths} per 1000 Bes 
: : A A Statisti- 
Garrison.| in in in of lRe- | 
1844, | 1845. | Two |Strength.| © : De- In- 
Years. Ports: | crease. | crease. 
Matar tints seieccicacesinedseoal 1,748 4] 37 78 223; 3055 Ne; 
SAMIICA .scedecsseoopteds 1,267 47 28 79 297°) 1288, 982 
West India Islands ....; 2,877 | 171 | 167 | 338 594 823, 237, 
Ceylon PGRameanc acon bitaaes T3002 57 oo | 115 442, ia 308, 
7,194 | 316 | 290 | 606 | 421 | 842 | *421 





* This decrease in Mortality may be illustrated by the fact that had the rate 
continued the same as before 1836 the number of deaths in 1844 and 1845 would 


TAC Core cP ata OM setae ap Se Ae: Tote on, Aine Pehenate AM tai tS E2t2 
Whereas they wWere- Only sccsemerdeinersovseresivess 606 
Savingvof life .G2unsaees. 606 


Adding this to the previous result it would appear that in these two years alone 
there has been a saving of life equal to 1,035 men, or nearly a battalion annually. 


The sanitary details of the British army may now be comprised in 
a very narrow compass, and will admit of but little amelioration, at 
least so far as regards service in the colonies. The whole force, in- 
cluding those serving in the East Indies and colonial corps, may be 
taken in round numbers at 100,000 men. Of these 66,000 are serving 
at home, where the mortality is only from 14 to 15 per 1000 annuaily; 
26,000 are serving in healthy colonies, where the mortality is even 
lower than at home. Above 4000 are serving in the Mauritius, 
Jamaica, and Barbadoes, where the mortality is only between 20 and 30 
per 1000 annually, and the number in colonies where the mortality 
exceeds the latter average is under 3000 men. In this comparison 
Hong Kong has been left out of view, as it formed no part of the Bri- 
tish dominions in 1836. The following statement of the mortality at 
that station for a period of four years may, however, prove interesting 
in connexion with this subject. 
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Ratio of Mor- 

Year. Strength. Deaths. tality per 1000 
of Strength. 

1842 711 228 320 
1843 845 344 407 
1844 949 276 291 
1845 1,000 154 154 
DOL eas 3,505 1,002 285 
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Arrangements being now in progress for having the duty performed 
by Malays in that colony, instead of Europeans, it may be expected 
that no further necessity will exist, after the present year, for so great 
an expenditure of life. } 

The principal mortality in the British army of late years has arisen 
from service in the East Indies, of which the following details for two 
years will serve as an illustration :— 

















Strength. Deaths. 

Bombay, 1845............ 6,324 824 
a TSAGr serene 4,710 337 

> Madras,” 1845..2..00007 7,850 276 
+5 FS 4G) ws vagrense 7 O00 351 
Bengal, 1844 ...0003:: 11,003 1,028 
$3 8458 vd das 11,280 984. 
48,702 3,800 

IEVETAUC ~ ctocescasem 2,435 1,900 


or 78 per 1000 of the mean strength annually. 

As regards British troops in the East Indies, however, it must be 
borne in mind that the military authorities in this country exercise no 
control over the selection of stations, the nature and extent of accom- 
modation, the frequency of reliefs, or any of the other contingencies 
by which health and efficiency are likely to be affected; nor have 
they the means of carrying into effect any of those sanitary arrange- 
ments which have proved so successful in the colonies; but much 
might, no doubt, be done towards reducing the mortality, were 
arrangements made, as in Jamaica, for removing them to barracks on 
the elevated table lands in each of the Indian provinces. Political 
considerations and the warfare in which we have of late years been 
engaged in the Hast may hitherto have prevented any improvements 
of that nature, but now that peace is re-established, and the move- 
ment of troops from the hill-stations to the plains is likely to be 
facilitated by the introduction of railways, it does appear practicable 
to make many important changes in regard to military stations, which 
would effect a vast saving of human life. A considerable outlay must, 
of course, be incurred at first in the formation of new stations, but 
that would be more than covered by the increased efficiency of the 
troops, and the diminished cost of replacing, invaliding, and pen- 
sioning them. 

The preceding tables apply entirely to Kuropean troops serving 
abroad. It may now prove interesting to extend a similar course of 
observations to the influence of the same climates on the mortality of 
Native, or black troops, during the same periods. Of these I shall 
first advert to the Malta J'encibles, composed of persons born in the 
island. 

The strength of this corps and the deaths in the two years antece~ 


dent to 31st March, 1846, were as follows :— 
Strength. Deaths, 
Year ending 31st March, 1845 ......cssoee DT ieaostaued 5 
‘; WAG. sen.)) oTaUA. Malt i 
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being at the rate of 8,4, per 1000 on the average of these two years, 
while the average from 1825, when this corps was raised, till 1836, a 
period of eleven years, was 9 per 1000 annually. Thus this corps has 
proved one of the healthiest in the service; and as, in the case of other 
troops serving in the colonies, its health and efficiency seem to be on 
the increase. 

The Cape Corps, composed of Hottentots, shows, however, a still 
lower degree of mortality during the same period; the strength and 
deaths for these two years having been respectively as follows :— 


Strength. Deaths. 
Year ending 31st March, 1845............... BAND, psdibetenerde 3 
Py 3 MeO iuceirhdue 94D. Mccnsvatis 3 
Average of these two years........ 434 3 


being at the rate of 7 per 1000 annually. While the mortality in the 
same corps on the average of the thirteen years antecedent to 1836 was 
12 per 1000 annually, thus showing a great reduction of late years. 

The ratio of mortality in both those corps has been much below 
what is usual even among the most select lives in this country, and 
shows the great advantage, wherever it is practicable, of employing 
the native inhabitants of our colonies, as a defensive force, in preference 
to regular troops sent from this country. There are, I am well aware, 
many political considerations which must be kept in view in a matter 
of this kind, but at present I am merely adverting to the question as 
one of health. 

On comparing the diet and habits of the men composing these two 
corps, (which exhibit so low a degree of mortality during a long series 
of years,) they will be found diametrically opposite; the Maltese 
soldier living principally on vegetable diet, and rarely indulging in the 
use of fermented or spirituous liquors, while the Hottentot soldier, like 
others of his race, lives principally on animal food, and that of the 
coarsest description. Owing to the want of rain and the uncertainty 
of the crops, grain is often very scarce on the Eastern frontier of the 
Cape, where this class of troops is principally employed, and they are 
occasionally without vegetable or farinaceous food for several weeks, at 
which times they often consume from 2 to 3 lbs. of meat daily; and 
their usual meat ration is at all times as great as that of the Euro- 
pean soldier. Intoxication with ardent and fermented spirits, or by 
smoking large quantities of a coarse description of hemp, is also by no 
means uncommon among them, yet has this corps proved as healthy as 
the Maltese Fencibles, and even still more so than the Native army of the 
Kast Indies, whose comparative exemption from disease has, by some, 
been attributed to the simplicity of their diet and their general absti- 
nence from every species of intoxication. Facts such as these show 
with what caution deductions should be drawn when the returns of 
only one class of men are before us, and how necessary it is, in this, as 
in every other species of statistical inquiry, to extend the sphere of 
observation with a view to accurate results. 

I shall next advert to a class of troops who, though born within 
the tropics, and serving in tropical colonies, are not natives of the 
climate in which they are stationed. First of these in number and 
importance are the three West India corps, recruited principally from 
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negroes captured in slave ships, or inhabitants of the West coast of 
Africa. These men are distributed throughout Jamaica and the West 
India Islands, and take the duty at those stations which long expe- 
rience has shown to be inimical.to the health of Europeans. 

The strength and mortality of this class for the same two years as 
were before referred to has been as follows :— 


JAMAICA. 
Strength. Deaths. 
Year ending 31st March, 1845............03 HAUS scodegareays 17 
- a ES 4G Scdivsncy. ost: ES. s vsistacuihe 36 
Average of these two years........ 841 264 
West Inpigs. 
Strength, Deaths. 
Year ending 31st March, 1845................ Ie ae Pee 23 
5 - BOAR Nason Phos Lelie 32 
Average of these two years........ 1,084 274 


These troops bemg frequently removed from island to island there 
would be no utility in stating the separate mortality in each, as in 
most instances the calculation would involve broken periods of a year; 
but on the whole it appears that in Jamaica the mortality has been at 
the rate of about 31, and in the West Indies 26, per 1000 of the force 
annually, while the mortality of the same class of troops at the same 
stations during the twenty years antecedent to 1836 was respectively 
30 per 1000 in Jamaica and 40 per 1000 in the West Indies, thus 
showing a marked reduction in the mortality at the latter during the 
last two years. 

On referring to the preceding results, a very material difference 
will be found between the mortality of this class of troops and that of 
the Cape Corps and Maltese Fencibles, who are serving in their native 
climate, the former being nearly four times as high as either of the 
latter. Though the climate of the West Indies is probably as warm 
as that of the interior of Africa, whence the negroes are generally 
drawn, yet their constitutions never have, and. probably never will, 
become assimilated to it. The high rate of mortality among them can 
in no respect be attributed either to the habits or the duties of the 
negro soldier, for others of the same race who are not in the army 
suffer in a corresponding proportion. 

By a very extensive investigation, into which I entered when 
engaged in the preparation of the West India Statistical Report, about 
seven years ago, I found that the mortality among the negro slave 
population, even including families who had been for several genera- 
tions in these colonies, amounted to about 30 per 1000 annually of all 
ages. Very little of this mortality occurred among infant life, it fell 
principally on persons of mature age, among which class it was nearly 
double the proportion usually observed among the civil population in 
this country. That under such a mortality the negro race can ever 
increase, or even keep up their numbers in the West Indies, appears a 
physical impossibility; and there is good reason to believe that the 
want of Jabour so much complained of, and the demand for immigra- 
tion from other countries, so much insisted on by planters, as essential 
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to the prosperity of the colony, arises more from this waste of life than 
from the increasing cultivation of the soil, and that a careful investiga- 
tion into the mortality of the negro population at different ages, would 
show that the period is not far distant at which that race would become 
entirely extinct in the West Indies but for the occasional accession to 
their numbers by fresh importations. 

The results on which these observations, as to the mortality of the 
negro population were founded, extended, it is true, over a period when 
slavery prevailed in the island; and it would be interesting to those 
philanthropists who then attributed the high rate of mortality to that 
cause, now to trace from the returns of each island whether any dimi- 
nution has taken place since freedom was established among our sable 
brethren; but when it is shown by these results that negro soldiers in 
the prime of life, with every advantage in point of income, clothing, 
comfort, and medical attendance which the British soldier enjoys, with 
precisely the same diet, (if that can be considered an advantage,) and 
with much greater regularity of habits than he can boast of, aré subject 
to an annual mortality of from 24 to 34 per cent., there is little reason 
to hope that, whether bond or free, the negro race will ever thrive or 
increase in the West Indies. 

The same remarks, as regards the unsuitableness of the climate, will, 
in a great measure, apply to the next class of troops to which I have 
to advert, viz., the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, composed of Malays, 
brought principally from the Straits of Malacca for the purpose of 
serving in Ceylon, where the climate, though equally warm, does not 
appear by any means congenial to their constitution, as must be appa- 
rent from the following results regarding the mortality :— 


Strength. Deaths. 
Year ending 31st March, 1845... 1988 oli 46 
3 is EGLO ic jccdrinaecks 1050 Sac 36 
Average of these two years........ 1,941 41 


making an annual mortality of 21 per 1000, while the ratio among the 
same class of troops for the twenty years antecedent to 1836 was 27 
per 1000 annually. ; 

Though this mortality is considerably lower than that of the negro 
troops in the West Indies, it is nearly twice as high as that which 
occurs among the Native troops serving on the continent of India adja- 
cent,—a suflicient proof that the Malay race is never likely to become 
assimilated to the climate of Ceylon; indeed, it has long been a subject 
of remark that though their children have been encouraged to enter the 
service at a very early age, in order to recruit the force, that expedient 
has proved insufficient without the constant importation of recruits 
from the Malay coast. 

The mortality among this class of troops, as among every other to 
which I have adverted, has undergone a considerable reduction within 
the last two years as compared with the twenty years antecedent to 
1836, owing, no doubt, to late improvements and amelicrations in the 
condition of the soldier; but there is little hope, either in the case of 
the Malay or the Negro, that this reduction will be sufficiently pro- 
gressive to hold out a reasonable prospect of these races becoming 
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thoroughly assimilated either to the climate of Ceylon in the one case, 
or to that of the West Indies in the other. 

To ascertain the races of men best fitted to inhabit and develope the 
resources of different colonies is a most important inquiry, and one which 
has hitherto attracted too little attention, both in this and other coun- 
tries, Had the Government of France, for instance, adverted to the 
absolute impossibility of any population increasing or keeping up its 
numbers under an annual mortality of 7 per cent. (being that to which 
their settlers are exposed at Algiers), it would never have entered on 
the wild speculation of cultivating the soil of Africa by Europeans, nor 
have wasted a hundred millions sterling with no other result than the 
loss of 100,000 men who have fallen victims to the climate of that 
country. In such questions military returns, properly organized and 
properly digested, afford one of the most useful guides to direct the 
policy of the colonial legislator; they point out the limits intended by 
Nature for particular races, and within which alone they can thrive 
and increase. They serve to indicate to the restless wanderers of our 
race the boundaries which neither the pursuit of wealth nor the 
dreams of ambition should induce them to pass, and proclaim in 
forcible language that man, like the elements, is controlled by a Power 
which hath said, ‘‘ Hither shalt thou come, but no further.” 


Statistics of the Sanitary Condition of the Borough of Reading. By 
JoHn Brutine, Hsq., F.S.S8., Architect. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 15th February, 1847.] 


THE structural arrangements of a town appear to constitute its sanitary 
condition, more than the circumstances attendant upon its locality. 
With but few exceptions, nature has made every site which is adapted 
for the occupations of mankind in towns, also eligible for the health 
and longevity of the inhabitants. Indeed, it is admitted that towns 
may be equally healthy with rural districts, and that the arrangements 
necessary to secure that condition are attained more economically in 
the former than in the latter. 

That the comparative health of towns is dependent mainly upon 
the draining and paving has been fully proved. All the investigations 
which have been made have established the fact of their strict 
correspondence. 

It is therefore important in ascertaining the causes of disease and 
mortality, and in adopting means for their removal, to classify the 
facts in a tangible form. The circumstances in which the town of 
Reading has lately been placed, have afforded me an opportunity of 
investigating and arranging these details. The Corporation of Reading 
haying received from medical practitioners and others assurances that 
much of the excess of illness and mortality which occurred in the 
town in the autumn of 1846, was due to defective drainage, insti- 
tuted a rigid inquiry into the causes which were stated to exist, with 
a view to obtaining a legislative enactment for their removal. I was 
directed to make a statistical inquiry into the sanitary condition of the 
borough, and upon the completion of that inquiry an elaborate work 
was the result, of which the subjoimed Tables are summaries. 
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Each House in the borough was inspected, and its peculiarities 
arranged in Tables, of which the Form No. 3 affords a specimen. 
Instead of “Title of Parish,” was substituted “Name of Occupier,” 
and ‘** Description of Property.” 

The Form No. 2 is for “‘Oouris;” the Form No. 3 being added to 
embrace the Houses in Courts, and “Title of Court” being substituted 
for “‘ Title of Parish.” 

The Form No. 1 contains the whole of the preceding information, 
with the addition of that which applies exclusively to ‘‘ Streets,” sub- 
stituting “ Title of Street” for ‘‘ Title of Parish.” 

The Table entire is the Summary of the whole Borough. 

It will be observed that each House, Court, and Street, is thus 
separately defined and located. 

The whole Book, with the separate Summaries of each Court and 
Street, and the Index, comprises 330 pages. 


Summary of the Borough. 





Form No. 1.—STREETS. 





| 
Number of 
4 
Title of Parish. Neer Length. Width. — of Open 
Tlouses. Main Drain. Grati 
ratings. 
Feet. Feet. Feet. 

St=Gileswarsskoueuen 1,448 28,033 aN 5,820 31 
Soy Many, aiesiisisvsicte ss 1,863 23,002 3,610 43 
St. Lawrence ........ 844 8,517 4,498 37 
Total of Streets, ae 

in the Borough.... 4,155 59,552 40 13,928 111 

a Average. 




















Form No, 2.—COURTS. 
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ENTRANCE. DRAINAGE. 
| 
Pes 
Title of Parish, | No. of Open 2 SRL. Mey Badly 
Streets SiGe el een Paved 
One from Under} © S| Bs q & 
; eli] ees 5% |None.| and 
only. | Ground | House. Salou = ns 
upwards ee es 3 eS Stagnant 

aot a A Refuse. 

SENG ilegeccicievsisiels eistsle.2 42 35 16 27 i 9 16 10 7 

A si IMMER Gogooodeoues 60 48 42 18 12 6 25 13 16 

St. Lawrence .......- 27 26 4 23 2 5 KS 5 11 

ute SRE 4 eee ———'-—— 
Total of Courts, ©0159 | 109 62 68 | 21 | 20 56. ln 108 34 
in the Borough.... 
Houses. INHABITANTS. 
Title of Parish. 

Occupied. | Void. Rooms. | Families.| Males. | Females.| Total. 
Dt iGileg eckwiescwlke ok 230 38 711 941 507 547 1,054 
sito WIEDNA, Saunq0eanoas 460 39 1,546 492 1,154 1,119 Ola 
Sty awnencem nce. 195 16 600 206 426 439 865 

Total of Courts, &c., 3 . 
in the Borough... | 885 93 2,857 939 2,087 2,105 4,192 
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Summary of the Borough—continued. 





Form No. 3.—HOUSES., 
















































































DRAINAGE. 
To Cesspools. To Street Sewers. 
== ee ee Houses 
: ; Covered from | Exposed to To Surface To with- 
Title of Parish. the the To Covered | Gutters, | Kennett) out 
| Atmosphere, | Atmosphere. Drains House Re- |Streams.| Drain- 
7 i hii cial witnOpen, | fuse, cer, age. 
Water | Sculle- Previes Other | Gratings. | not wholly 
Closets.) ries. | kinds, Rain Water. 
Str Gules: foie ccceecence 118 222 871 202 154 140 211 943 
BG, Mar yi. sce oes as 83 470 | 1,008 129 147 86 78 1,552 
St. Lawrence ........ 64 112 468 53 159 91 98 496 
Total of Houses, &c., ) | “5 | 
guthe Beconen... : 265 804 | 2,347 384 460 317 387 2,991 
| 
NS Rk ee 
WATER. VENTILATION, 
Title of Parish. : Back to +42. | slaughter 
By Cocks, By By Back or Pigsties. Houses: 
on Pump 4 : 
Rain without | Bad. 
Alternate and 1 k 2 
Days Wells eae 
7 Windows, 
Pb or Gill eSiacaiaietavs)sieiexocerstete 295 435 34 153 123 171 5 
Be Mary. cicbe sates 748 285 56 360 184 152 " 
St. Lawrence ........ 357 131 25 143 166° |— 55 7 
Botal ot Houses, Sea 406 851 113 656 473 | 378 19 
in the Borough.... 














It was not considered necessary to ascertain the number of inha- 
bitants, except in Courts. In more crowded towns other districts 
might also be numbered. 

The labour of effecting the investigation would necessarily be great, 
and a considerable measure of practical experience would be requisite, 
in any town, to render the information accurate; but when obtained, 
the nature of the remedy required, the amount of paving, the size 
of sewers, the substitution of water-closets, the value and character of 
the present drainage, the alterations requisite to courts and houses for 
ventilation, the removal of nnisances, &c., is all highly valuable; added 
to which some such investigation appears absolutely necessary, when 
an estimate of the expense of any proposed structural arrangements is 
contemplated; almost every column in the Table being serviceable for 
that purpose. 

A highly interesting addition might be made by arranging the 
actual mortality, and, if possible, the sickness also, in the several dis- 
tricts, in the localities as they occur in the Tables; the effects of the 
present arrangements, and of any future improvements, could then be 
accurately ascertained. 
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Receipts, &c., on Railways. 





[Sept. 


A Table showing the Revenue Receipts, Increase of Traffic, Dividends, &c., on the 





Name or LINE, 





eee Y Noe 


Bristol and Exeter 


Dublin and Drog- 
heda 


Eastern Counties.... 


Edingburgh and 
Glasgow 


Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Greenock 


Glasgow, Paisley, 
Kilmarnock, & Ayr 


Great Western .... 


London and Black- 
wall 


London, Brighton, 
and South-Coast 


London and North- 
Western 


London and South 
‘Western 


Carried forward .... 





Length 
in Miles. 


(76,included 
in length 
of Great 
Western.) 


35 


161 


46 


22! 


2403 


112 


362 


99 


1,113} 





Revenue Receipts. 


£ 
49,683 


21,408 


250,056 


111,087 


28,982 


60,645 


513,846 


34,801 


226,711 


1,110,795 


196,323 


2,604,342 









Increase on Money | 
received from 
Passengers, &c., 
separately. 


Increase on Gross 
Receipts over corre- 
sponding period 
of 18435. 
























5. ae ee a, £ sa 
2 3 4 20 3 ee 

17 3 64415 3 37 6 0 
8 9| 69,956 12 6 25,493 18 5 
16 6 

18 3 2479 00 | ... e 
6 6 7,000 0 0 | . i 
15 10 

6 9 3,548 4 3 cs 

eh eee Pk 40,367 15 0} 
0 10 

5 2 
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allowing Railways for the half-year ending in Dec., 1846. By J. Wursnaw, Esq. 























Increase from Dividend Balance Miscellaneous, including 
Goods, Cattle, &c., doblarsd after Number of Passengers, and Quantities of Goods 
separately, * | paying Dividend, carried, Stock of Engines, &c, &c. 
eS 8. ad./2 8° d. £1 St oe, 
ar: ee 1133 9 2,055 15 5 | This line is leased to the Great Western at a fixed 
rent of 71,9571. per annum, and a toll of 4d. a 
mile for every passenger travelling upon it, and 
the same for every ton of merchandise carried. 
676 0 0/13 14 0 ae aa: Compared with the corresponding half year of 1845, 
per cent. there is a falling off of 10,000 in the third class 
passengers, 


44,462 14 1 | 10s. per about 3297. The half year ends on the, 4th of January. In- 
share creased length of road maintained during the 6 

months, 59 miles. Stock ofengines, 90, viz., 72 pas- 

senger and 18 goods; 65 of these are in daily work. 


8 per 12,983 2 11 | The half year ends on the 31st of January. The 

cent. increase in the traffic over the corresponding 
period of 1845, has been 26,5701. 4s. 10d., with- 
out any additional mileage. The dividend for 
the half year ending in July was 6 per cent.; 5 
per cent. was the highest dividend ever previously 
declared. The increase of the traffic is at the 
rate of 30 per cent., and that in the working ex- 
penses 25 per cent. 


6s. per share 716 7 3 | The half year ends on the 30th of January. 
on the 
251, shares. 
7 per 2.095 16 6 | The half year ends on the 31st of January. The 
a oe P t ‘ increase of passengers has been 71,360. The 
cea comparative expense of working the line is greater. 
1 7.85 e revenue receipts include the traffic on 6 
8 per 5853 14 10 | Th ipts include th ffi th 
Pat Bristol and Exeter part of the line. The increase 


of passengers carried during the half year is 
92,598, with an additional trade of 23,976 tons 
of goods. Apparently there is no increase in 
the receipts. The working expenses are 38 per 
cent.; for the corresponding period of 1845, they 
were only 363. 


4s. per Gs a Number of passengers carried, 1,782,844; amount 
ey pind ¥ received from them, 28,634/.14s. 1d. The Com- 
share pany intend “to change the present expensive 
and exclusive system of working by ropes, and 
adopt locomotive power.” It is also intended to 
alter the gauge from 5 feet to 4 feet 83 inches. 


In the course of the 6 months the extent of this 
8,616 11 5 | 7 per ae ae line has been nearly doubled. Total number of 
cent. passengers carried during the half year, 1,438,856. 
The number of working engines on the 31st of 
December was 54. 


In the coach traffic receipts there is a decrease of 
68,362 0 0} 10 per UE Bye 6,796. Total number of passengers carried over 
cent. the line during the 6 months, 3,277,590. 


2 2 6 200 O 0 | The receipts have somewhat diminished in conse- 
quence of the reduction of passenger-rates. The 
working expenses for the half year are 363 per cent. 





131,955 16 11 
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NAME oF LINE. 





Brought forward... 
Manchester and 
Leeds 


Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincoln- 
shire 


Maryport and Car- 
lisle 
Midland (lofi 


Neweastle and Car- 
lisle 


Norfolk 


Sone ocr sere ose 


South Devon ........ 


South Eastern........ 


Wister 2. te eae 


York and Newcastle 


York and North 
Midland 


ToTats 


fore cove esee 


Receipts, §¢., on Railways. 


Length 
in Miles, 


1,133} 
117} 


492 


28 


328} 


61 


15 


1402 


25 


1492 


162} 


2,3401 
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A Table showing the Revenue Receipts, Increase 


Revenue Receipts. 


Eo Sy ds 
2,604,342 6 0 
187,524 0 0 


55,277 15 5 
15,151 9 10 
401,790 19 4 


57,136 5 1 


45,689 1 2 


53,281 15 5 


15,620 5 7 


236,404 0 5 


18,987 2 5 


158,188 2 9 


186,752 0 10 


4,036,145 4 3 


Increase on Gross 
Receipts over corre- 


sponding period 


of 1845. 
& Si 
3,388 0 0 


19,875 10 3 


99,498 2 10 


9,723 6 2 


4,158 17 6 


21,051 14 6 


d. 


Increase on Money 


received from 


Passengers, &c., 


separately. 





ES §, ds 


5,999 18 0 


29,489 9 6 


3,363 14 0 


38,570 8 9 
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of Traffic, Dividends, §e.—continued. 























Increase from Dividend Balance Miscellaneous, including 
Goods, Cattle, &c., Tecra after Number of Passengers, and Quantities of Goods 
separately. : | paying Dividend. carried, Stock of Engines, &c. &c, 
Sra si pigeon, tiger ECS a rr er ees 

& S: ad, ES, Sehaud: 

en Seas 131,955 16 11 
6,593 0 0| 7 per 41,124 © 0 | During the 6 months the opening of the Ashton 

cent. branch has tended to increase the receipts, and 


the opening of the Sheffield and Manchester and 
Leeds and Bradford Lines to diminish them. At 
the same time the receipts have been affected by 
reductions in the passenger fares. 233,515 more 
passengers were carried than in the corresponding 
period of 1845. The receipts, however, from that 
source, are 3,125]. less, 


13,875 12 3 5 per : The number of passengers carried was as follows, 
cent. viz., Ist class, 40,191; 2nd class, 80,908; 8rd 
class, 539,181; 4th class, 199,648—total 859,928. 
The number of passenger engines at work, 25, and 
of goods engines, 4. During the 6 months the 
engines have run 315,482 miles. 


a Sep none sh ae The ordinary traffic is in excess of that for the 
corresponding period of 1845 by 4,868/. 

26,008 13 4 7 per 13,040 8 1 | There has been a decrease in the receipts from cat- 

cent. tle of 201/. 8s. 10. Stock of engines, 122, in- 


cluding 10 new ones. Number of passengers 
carried, 2,000,000. 
6,359 12 2 | 55 per 
cent. 


en wee [32 Percent.) soot The rate of increase from passengers and goods is 


ae conse about 80 per cent. The working expenses have 
dated stock been at the rate of 48 per cent. upon the receipts. 


5 per 840 5 3 | The half year ends on the 3lst of January. The 

cent. expenses on the main line amounted to rather 
more than 42 per cent. on the receipts. The 
revenue, which includes the receipts on the 
branches to Dalkeith and Haddington, is for 
7 months, and the dividend isuponit. The num- 
ber of passengers carried was 548,252. 


" none bows oor The receipts are from the opening of the line to 
is . Teignmouth on the 29th of May (1846). The 
number of passengers carried during the period 

was 248,854, and the miles travelled 2,529,601. 


{13,320 0 0] 21s. on 7,454 7 3 | Thehalf year ends on the 31st of January. The 

the paid- increase on the number of passengers carried over 

the corresponding period of 1845-6, was 187,579, 

exclusive of the Greenwich branch, upon which 

there was an increase of 7,241 persons, and of 
1,1132. 11s. 7d. in the earnings. 


LOjL 9; 9 li. a 1,130 7 8 | The half year ends on the 28th of February. There 


up shares 


share is also an increase on the passenger traffic, but 

the amount is not stated. 
. vane 9 per 504 19 4 | The increase on the gross receipts includes the 
q cent traffic on the Richmond Branch opened in Septem - 


ber. Number of passengers carried, 751,922; 
horses, carriages, cattle, &c., 96,346; goods, 
81,767 tons; minerals, coal, &c., 448,551 tons. 


10 per 17,213 17 9 | Number of passengers carried, 638,332; tons of 
eent goods, 275,062; do. of minerals, coal, &c, 139,155. 


eee 


213,264 2 3 
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Summary of Savings’ Banks in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. — 





Population in 1841, 26,787,004. 





In England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, there were, on the 20th November, 
1844, five hundred and seventy-seven Savings’ Banks containing— 





Depositors. 
Not exceeding ......£ 20 564,642 win 3,654,799 
35 50 258,270 b¢ iki. 7,961,483 
J 100 107 B7%  - cedesese 7,406,245 
- 150 BO,G0U ~Sridanns 4,384,014 
FH 200 ZOs629 _ srsineds 3,516,947 
Exceeding... 200 BiO14 uae 716,078 
Individual Depositors .... 990,543 wa 27,639,566 
Charitable Societies ........ ISON else 593,249 
Friendly Societies.3.....«: 10,203 srseveee 1,272,046 
No. of Accounts .......6..0 EO12;047 © aenins 29,504,861 
Friendly Societies in di- 
rect account with Com- 
missioners for Reduc- 
tion of National Debt 428 ~ irr 13770;775 
Gross Total ........ 1,012,475 31,275,636 


Average amount of each Depositor, £27 18s. 
Since 20th November, 1844, twelve Savings’ Banks have been established. 





Pauper Lunacy and Poor's Rate Statistics. 


At the present moment, when the new Lunacy Act is being brought 
into operation, the following notes respecting an English county of 
medium size will not be without interest, helping as they do to an 
estimate of the extent of charge entailed by a law of such beneficent 
design. They are abstracted from a larger table constructed by Mr. 
S. Thorncroft of Brighton. By the Act of last Session (8 and 9 
Victoria, cap. 126) it is enacted that the justices of every county and 
borough which has no Pauper Lunatic Asylum ‘shall, after the passing 
of the Act, either erect or provide an asylum for the pauper lunatics of 
such county or borough, or shall unite with some county or borough 
in erecting or providing an asylum for the pauper lunatics of such 
county or borough; and that if such justices having no such asylum 
shall not within three years from the passing of the Act have erected 
or provided, or united in erecting, or providing an asylum for the 
pauper lunatics thereof, it shall’ be lawful for one of the Principal 
Secretaries of State to require the justices of such county or borough 
to erect or provide, or unite in erecting or providing, such an asylum 
for the purpose aforesaid. 

The first head is taken from Appendix D to the Fourth Annual 
Report of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

The second, third, and fourth heads are taken from the Population 
Returns for 1841. 

The fifth head is taken from the Parliamentary paper No. 557, 
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ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, 8rd July, 1832, 
entitled “‘ County Rates.” 

The sixth head is taken from the Parliamentary paper, No. 63, 
entitled “ Poors Rates,” ordered to be printed 26th February, 1844. 

The seventh head is taken from the Parliamentary paper No. 165, 
‘Real Property,” ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, 
20th March, 1845. 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh heads are taken from the 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first from the Parlia- 


mentary paper No. 333, entitled ‘‘ Pauper Lunatics,” ordered to be 
printed 28th May, 1845. 


COUNTY OF SUSSEX. 


Totals of the Population ; Inhabited Houses; Area of English Acres; the Valuation 
of Property to the County Rate, 1830; the Valuation of Property Assessed to the 
Poor's Rate, 1841; the Valuation of Real Property under the Property and 
Income Tax Act, Schedule A for 1843; the Expenditure for the Poor and other 
purposes, 1843-4; the like for the County and Police Rate, with the Number of 
Lunatics and Idiots chargeable to each Union, for the year 1848-4. 













































































a a| 8 gs} S.8 wae | gas ess .| ota? 
= | $32} 3.1 a8 | SE | S23 | Best | =28s| $3) o3) BeFy 
23| ses| 28| 2.) 228 | Sen | sete) S82] st] sa] ese 

PoorLaw | 22 | cf= | .22| G28 |,8228| s 222 |c28H2| g82 eal 228) 82/8 a4 
Unions, 722 /4203 | “Go| “Zee lente | S252 Mees a|“Zs ee] 22) 228 [epee 
Sg 2238 28 Ge os Tepe g<¢ S Bot Bp aw + & Es ELS) || eee e 
s*| 252| 3°| £2 | do8 | Sez | Z2iF | Bese] 23) 23| Firs 
ca Ae a |>e Ee Pda | aes o Bean 
£ £ £ £ £ ag £ 
eerie 274 |220,716 |39,795| 843,720| 697,492 | $18,448 |1,202,261 | 194,867 |14,661/1,736 | 141,264 
# aren. \ 36 | 23,255] 4,388] 57,490] 78,753 | 88,269 | 138,063 23} 11,070 
Legere te 5 609} 112] 3,050| 3,095| 3,033) 5,607 40) .. 318 
2 under Local 55,173| 9,746| 3,660} ‘53,471 | 259,480 | 330,835 26,116 
Acts, &c,.. 2 ’ ? ? Bey) ’ ’ ee ; 


rs ee) ee ee ee es 
ces | 


Grand Total| 327 | 299,753 oe 907,920 | 832,811 | 1,169,230 | 1,676,766 | 157,960 |19,049) 1,759 | 178,768 









































: a | : Average Weekly Cost per 
£ 5 : ES £ 2 3 £3 é RS tar of Previn: 
6 s| 6 wes] &o 2] Beas «& @ | and Clothing for Pauper 3 
Se) .2 2| 258) .8 8/88) 28 Lunatics. |, 
Poor Law Unions AE | Sa Ss [SEAS | AES [Cae Evga }-—___—_______|_ 38 
y Paiiaie aes |apuet= wer boom, | ea bea!) Wom 18. 19. 20. > 
Se) eel Rs ao, eee | ee In In < 
5 a S : Else= 
ON aa ae ge| 2 Bl gss & | County [Licensed] 
a S| & Au oy one A. Asylums | Houses, | W7€Te. 
&. a@.|s. d.| $ @:| 8s. ad. 
20 Poor Law Unions....| 14 87 101 69 123 293 9 93) 9 73} 2113) 5& 2 
3 Gilbert Unions ......| Oc 53 te do OB ae te ae is 
5 Parishes not in Union a3 ot ae ae AG Si ae 33 Pr gs ae 
2 under Local Acts .... 2 20 22 8 5 35 | 10 54;10 0 | 5 4t! 8 3f 


pt ee ——— i ee | ne ee | een | men 
i | ee | — 


Grand Total....| 16 107 123 WZ 128 328 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, 1846-7. Monday, 15th March, 1847. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 


William Newmarch, Esq. | Lewis Stephens Lyne, Esq. 
Thomas Longman, Esq. 


The following Paper was read:— 
Vital Statistics of the East India Company’s Armies in India, Euro- 
pean and Native. By Lieut.-Col. W.H. Sykes, V.P.R.S. 


Sivth Ordinary Meeting, 1846-7. Monday, 19th April, 1847, 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 
The following Minute of Council was read :— 


The Fellows are at liberty to purchase the back numbers of the Journal 
of the Statistical Society at half the publishing price. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 


G. W. Alexander, Esq. William Brook, Esq. 
Frederick Mowatt, M.D. Samuel Parsons, M.D. 


The following Paper was read :— 


Education in the Mining and Manufacturing Districts of South Staf- 
fordshire; being a Report to the Council of the Statistical Society 
of London, By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, 1846-7. Monday, 17th May, 1847. 


Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentleman was elected a Felow:— 
Thomas Gray, Esq. 
The following Papers were read :— 
Historical and Statistical Account of the Markets of London. By 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


The Treatment of the Sick in the Norwegian Penitentiaries. By 
H. Norton Shaw, M.D. 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, 1846-7, Monday, 21st June, 1847. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
P. F. Durham, Esq. | Charles Burls, Jun., Esq. 
The following Paper was read:— 


On the Mortality among Her Majesty’s Troops serving in the Colonies 
ae the years 1844 and 1845. By Lieut.-Col. ee Tulloch, 
ES 
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Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ee of Scrence, held at Ouford, 23rd—80th June, 1847. Statistical 
ection. 


This Section had its usual attendance of firm friends and able con- 
tributors to the advancement of social science. The following were its 
Officers and Committee :— 


President.—Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents.—Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., F.R.S., Henry Hallam, Esq., 
F.R.S., Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 

Secretaries.-—-Rev. W. Hayward Cox, B.D., J.T. Danson, Esq., F. G. P. 
Neison, Esq. 

Committee.—Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart, 
M.P., W. Cooke Taylor, Esq., LL.D., His Excellency J. Bancroft, American 
Minister, James Heywood, Esq., M.P., Professor Hancock, Prof. Pol. Econ., 
Dublin, M. Bielke, Secretary of the Danish Legation, Professor Royle, King’s 
College, London, M. Ricardo, Esq., W. Neild, Esq., Milne Edwards, Esq., The 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, Major-General John Briggs, The Master of University 
College, Alderman W. Thorp, Oxford, Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Hon. Sec. Stat. 
Soc. of London, Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P., Professor von Mohl, of Heidel- 
berg, Rev. G. H. Sackeverell Johnson, Queen’s Col., Rev. Edmund Larken, 
M.A., Trinity Col., Rev. E. Wyatt Edgell, H. Norton Shaw, M.D. 


The meetings of the Section were held in the Natural Philosophy 
School; and at their close it was proposed by Col. Sykes, and carried 
unanimously, that the thanks of the Section be given to the President, 
Dr. Twiss, and to the Local Secretary, the Rev. W. Hayward Cox, 
for their zealous and persevering regard to the interests of the Section 
and the advancement of its objects. 


The following are the contributions submitted to the Section. 


. On the Resources of the Irish Sea Fisheries. By R. Valpy, Esq. 
2. On the Revenue Statistics of the North-Western Provinces of British 
India. By Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S. 
3. On the Results of a Scheme by Mr. Vandaleur, for Improving the Condition 
of Labourers, tried at Ralahine, County Clare, Ireland. By the Rev. 
E. G. Larkin. 
4, On the Influence of Education, shown by Facts recorded in the Criminal 
Tables for 1845 and 1846. By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 
. On the Want of Educational Establishments, adapted to those born with 
Deficient or Feeble Mental Organization. 
. On the Cotton Commerce of India. By Professor Royle. 
. On the Distribution of Races in the present Kingdom of Denmark. By 
M. Bielke, Secretary of the Danish Legation. 
On Education and Crime in England and Wales. By F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 
. Analysis of the Census of New South Wales. By F.G. P. Neison, Esq. 
. On the Moral and Educational Statistics of England and Wales, with 
Diagrams. By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Hon. Sec. Stat. Soc. of London. 
11. On the Variations in the Supply of Silver in Ireland, during the Operations 
for the Relief of Distress in 1846-7. By Professor Hancock. 
12. The Prices of the Cerealia and other Edibles of India and England, com- 
pared. By Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S. 


joa 


On 


Se COL sak Ss 


pond 


The next Meeting of the British Association is to be at Swansea, 
on Wednesday, the 9th day of August, 1848. 
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STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 
THE YEAR 1847. 


‘‘THs Quarterly Returns are obtained from 117 Districts, sub-divided into 582 
Sub-Districts. Thirty-six Districts are in the Metropolis, and the remaining 81 
comprise, with some agricultural Districts, the principal towns and cities of England. 
The population was 6,612,800 in 1841.’’ 


Winter appears to be the season in which it is most natural to man to die. 
For many years the number of deaths in England has been highest in the winter and 
lowest in the summer quarter. In the summer quarter of 1846 the reverse was 
observed; the mortality was greater than it had been in any quarter of the seven pre- 
ceding years; and in the last winter quarter ending March 31, 1847, 56,105 persons 
died in the districts which make the returns; a number greater than has been regis- 
tered in any corresponding quarter, and 6,035 above the corrected average. The 
deaths in the quarter in all England and Wales may be estimated at 120,000*. 

The annexed Table shows that the mortality was considerably above the average 
in the winter quarters (ending March 31st) of 1840, 1841, 1845, and 1847, and 
much below the average in the winter quarters of 1839, 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1846. 


1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 1847 


Deaths Registered rh 
the March quarters 7| 42,410) 46,376 46,967] 44,903) 43,748) 46,136) 49,949 43,850} 56,105 
of 9 years ......-. 

Deaths which would 
have been registered 
if the mortality had 
been uniform, and \! 49 591! 44 344] 45,120] 45,910] 46,713] 47,631] 48,362] 49,209] 60,070 
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The temperature was below the average, and the severity of the weather was 
one cause of the increased mortality. It is, however, worthy of remark, that at 
Greenwich the temperature was lower in the winter quarter of 1845 when the 
deaths returned were 49,949, than in the past quarter of 1847, when the deaths 
were 56,105. An interesting account of the meteorology of the quarter will be 
found in page 281, drawn up with great care by Mr. Glaisher, from returns for 
which I have to thank several gentlemen in the country. 

The Registrars in their notes ascribe the increased mortality generally to 
inflammation of the lungs and air tubes, to typhus, and other diseases, and the 
effects of cold on the aged. The high price of provisions is also mentioned. 

The Registrar of the Abbey sub-district, Bath, says:—‘‘ The price of provisions 
has, during the quarter, been about a third above the average, and there has been a 
want of employment.”’ 

The Registrar of St. James, Bristol :—‘‘ The increase of deaths, on the corres- 
ponding quarter of last year, must be attributed principally to the severity of the 
weather during the early part of this quarter. There has been no epidemic disease 
in the district. The children of the poor have suffered much, and mortality has pre- 
vailed among them, in consequence of many of the men, who are very generally 
masons’ labourers, being unemployed in the winter season, when their families be- 


* The yearly deaths in the districts from which the Quarterly Table is framed, 
comprise 47°11 per cent. of the deaths in all England and Wales; the proportions 
in the March quarter are 46°49; in the June, 45°74; in the September, 48°21: in 
the December, 48°16 per cent. 
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come destitute, and the younger children deprived of proper clothing and support, 
are more exposed to inflammatory complaints, particularly of the chest.”’ 

In Lincoln, north-east, it is said on the other hand, ‘“‘ work has been abundant 
in this district, and wages tolerably good.’? The ‘scarcity and dearness of pro- 
visions,’’ and the ‘‘imperfect protection which the dwellings and clothing of the 
poor afford from cold,’’ are referred to by the Registrars of Bulwell and Greasley, 
Basford; the ‘‘ high price of provisions and the scarcity cf employment,’’ by the 
Registrar of Sutton, Macclesfield. 

The Registrar of Little Bolton remarks that:—‘‘ The severity of the weather, and 
the extremely high price of provisions, have caused such a severe pressure upon the 
working classes, as to prevent them from obtaining anything like a sufficiency of food, 
which, with the absence of other comforts, has operated materially in promoting epi- 
demics and other diseases.”’ 

The deaths in the March quarters of 1846 and 1847 were, in the district of— 
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The disastrous effect of the immigration of the Irish poor on the health of 
English towns, was dwelt on in the previous Quarterly Return. The evil increased 
during the winter quarter; and the deaths of Liverpool, where the mortality has 
always been high, were 3068, or 1134 more than in the winter quarter of 1846, and 
nearly 1000 above the average of ordinary seasons. The Registrars’ notes, under 
Liverpool, Manchester, Stockport and Preston, contain some information on the sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding the depressing aspect of this overflow of pauperism from a 
third part of the United Kingdom, left for centuries without an efficient poor-law, the 
authorities of the English towns, which the visitation has reached, appear to have made 
every provision in their power for the relief of the unfortunate people. For thousands 
of the Irish peasantry they have found food; for thousands, graves; and many of their 
officers and townsmen have fallen in the courageous discharge of the duties thrown on 
them,—in one sense by a natural calamity—in another by a national crime. The 
Registrar of the Howard Street sub-district, Liverpool, remarks that 

‘¢The return shows a very great increase in the mortality of this district, which is, 
without doubt, solely attributable to the many thousands of Irish paupers who have 
landed here within the last three months, bringing with them a malignant fever, which 
is here very properly called ‘‘ the Irish fever;’’ and many hundreds of them were suf- 
fering from diarrhoea and dysentery when they arrived, which will account for so many 
deaths from those causes. Everything which humanity could devise and money carry 
out for their cases has been adopted by the Select Vestry ; but so many thousands of 
Irish are continually pouring in, and their habits are so disgustingly filthy, that little 
can be done as yet to stay the great mortality amongst them. Perhaps there is not a 
parallel case to Liverpool for the last two months in the history of the country.’ 

The new poor laws now passing through, or about to be proposed to Parliament, 
will no doubt mitigate these evils. 
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Fifteen thousand, two hundred, and eighty-nine deaths were registered in London 
during the first thirteen weeks of the year; a greater number than has been registered 
in any previous winter since the weekly table commenced. The district of Lewisham, 
and the sub-district of Hampstead, united now to the London districts, have only 
added 171 to the deaths. Upon the whole the health of London, like that of the 
rest of the country, has been below the average; and although the causes are to a 
certain extent accidental, and as we may hope, transitory, it is evident that the 
health of towns in England is at present stationary, not to say retrograding. 

The English system of registration, however imperfect it may still be, has realized 
the expectation held out in the opening speech of the minister who introduced the 
measure to Parliament, in so far as ‘‘it enables the Government to acquire a general 
knowledge of the state of the population of the country*.’’ In successive Reports 
the births, deaths, and marriages have been compared with the population of 
different districts; the prevalence of diseases has been traced in various parts; 
and the irrefragable proofs of the high mortality in towns induced the late Govern- 
ment to appoint a commission of inquiry, which resulted in a bill submitted to 
Parliament by Lord Lincoln and Sir James Graham. A new bill for improving 
the health of towns has been prepared and brought in by the Viscount Morpeth, 
Lord John Russell, and Sir George Grey. As this bill is likely to occupy the 
attention of Parliament in a future Session, it may be useful to introduce here 
some extracts from a series of calculations, based on the census returns, and the 
deaths registered during the seven years 1838—44. The facts and methods of 
calculation will be given at length in the next Annual Report; in the meantime it 
will be sufficient to observe that the object of the investigation is to exhibit the 
mortality at different periods of life in the divisions, counties, towns, and groups 
of country districts into which England and Wales have been divided. From these 
results the duration of life can be deduced. Corrections have been made for the 
increase of population, deaths in hospitals, and other disturbing causes. 

The mortality in Liverpool, Manchester, and some other places has been 
before adverted to. The subsequent Tables show the mortality of all the districts 
now included in the London tables of mortality. They afford ample materials for 
reasoning; but I shall here only direct attention to a few of the points bearing more 
immediately on the great question of the health of towns. London contained 
1,950,000 inhabitants in the middle of the year 1841; and 342,000 deaths were 
registered within its limits in the septennial period, of which 1841 was the middle 
year. The deaths on an average were 48,857 annually. To 1000 females living at 
all ages 23 died, while to 1000 males living at all ages 27 died yearly. The mortality 
of females in the neighbouring counties, during the same seven years, was from 18 
to 20; of males 19 to 21 in the 1000; the mortality of females in London was 5, 
of males 8 in the 1000 more than in the healthiest county. Out of an equal 
number of males living, there were 3 deaths in London for every 2 in the healthy 
counties. Out of 1000 boys under 5 years of age in Surrey, and 1000 in Sussex, 
48 and 50 died annually; out of 1000 in London, 93 died annually. The mortali 
of children under 5 years of age is twice as great in London as in the adjacént 
counties, including several towns. 
































Annual Deaths 
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* See Speech of Lord John Russell on bringing forward the Bill for the Regis- 
tration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages.—Mirror of Parliament, p. 131, 1836, 
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The excess of deaths in London is not the result of climate, for the climate differs 
little from that of surrounding counties; and some of the London districts are not 
more unhealthy than many country districts. Take Lewisham, for instance, com- 
prising Blackheath, Sydenham, Eltham, and Lewisham itself. The annual mortality 
of females was 16; of males 18 in 1000. 

The actual deaths registered in London during the 7 years 1838-44 were 342,000 
If the mortality during the period had not been greater than in Lewis< 
ham, the deaths in London would have been about ...........cccccccceesee 244,128 
Excess of deaths in London ............ 97,872 
Here are 97,000 deaths in 7 years from causes peculiar to London. Other districts 
may be taken in the place of Lewisham, but the result would be the same. 

A considerable part of the population of London is recruited from the country, 
immigrants entering chiefly at the ages 15 to 35, in a state of good health. The 
sick and weakly probably remain at home; many of the new-comers too, unmarried, 
when attacked in London by slow consumption, the most fatal disease at the ages 
15 to 35, return to their father’s house to die; so that the mortality of the great city 
is made to appear in the returns lower at those ages than it is. If we take children 
under 5 years of age, where neither these disturbing causes nor occupation interfere, 
the deleterious influence on health, of London in its present state, will appear 
undisguised in all its magnitude. 

The deaths registered in London (1838-44) under 5 years of age were 139,593 
The deaths, if the mortality had not been higher than in Lewisham, 
OUlE Have Beet. Botti ee. en tehan ds lauiies. Sisto ds dss ne dele acute aeA i 80,632 





Excess of deaths in London among children................ 58,961 
Here are more than 58,000 children destroyed in London within 7 of the last 10 years. 

In these plain and appalling facts, in the detailed statements that follow of the 
mortality at each age of life in the several districts, or in the circumstances of the 
several parts of the population, it is difficult to discover any valid reasons for 
excluding London from the operation of the measure of Her Majesty’s Government 
for ‘‘ improving the Health of Towns in Engtand.”’ 

There are, however, circumstances peculiar to the metropolis, which present 
difficulties, and which must be taken into account. The Health of Towns Bill—with 
the Improvement Clauses—proposes to enable the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 
of corporate towns to prepare plans and maps of their respective jurisdictions; to 
lay out, pave, improve, cleanse streets; provide market-places and slaughter-houses ; 
remove nuisances and dangerous buildings: regulate lodging-houses; secure the 
ventilation of public buildings; prevent smoke and extinguish fires; lay down sewers 
and drain houses; procure supplies of pure water and artificial light. It proposes to 
give the same powers to town commissioners, two-thirds of whom are to be elected 
by the rate-payers—one-third to be appointed by Her Majesty—in unincorporated 
towns. It provides the constituted authorities with qualified officers. The town 
councils or town commissioners are to appoint surveyors. The First Commissioner 
of Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests, and three others, are to be ‘‘The Commis- 

,Sioners of Health and Public Works” to carry out the Bill—appoint Officers of 
Health, Inspectors, Auditors, to advise, and to aid the local authorities. The Bill 
gives the ‘‘ Commissioners of Health and Public Works”’ power to enforce few or no 
improvements; they can only suggest them ; nothing can be done without their know- 
ledge; some things require their approval. The peculiarity of London consists in 
this, that of its 1,950,000 inhabitants, in 1841, dwelling in 263,000 houses, valued 
at a rental of nearly £8,000,000, and standing on 115 square miles of land-—only 
129,201 men, women, and children, dwelling in 16,264 houses, valued at £825,033, 
standing on an area of less than a single square mile north of the Thames—have the 
advantage of Municipal Institutions. The rest of the metropolis is governed by in- 
numerable Vestries, Paving Boards, Sewers’ Commissions, Water Companies, Gas 
Companies, and other bodies, which escape observation, and, to a certain extent, 
responsibility. ‘The Commissioners appointed to inquire into Municipal Corpora- 
tions in 1837, reported that, in 1831, the assessed taxes paid by the city were 
£205,476, by the rest of the metropolis included in the Parliamentary Boroughs, 
£1,022,131. ‘‘ With respect,’’ they say, ‘‘to the nature of the population, it is well 
known that, on the one hand, the City contains by far the most active commercial 
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district of the metropolis, and that it forms the northern bank of the highest part 
of the Thames accessible to large vessels; and, on the other, that it does not contain 
either of the Courts of Law, the Houses of Parliament, or Government Offices, or 
generally speaking, the residences of the higher or more opulent classes.’? The 
‘¢ Corporation Reform Act,’’ in other cities brought all the parts that would popu- 
larly be termed the town, within the scope of the municipal authority. Having 
‘¢ pointed out how small a proportion of the metropolis is comprehended within the 
municipal boundary,”’ they profess themselves ‘‘unable to discover any circum- 
stances justifying the present distinction of this particular district from the rest, 
except that in fact it is, and had long been so distinguished*.’’ The Health of 
Towns’ Bill, without raising the question of Municipal Reform, proposes to deal 
tenderly, but impartially with London; it leaves the City in possession of all its 
privileges, and will apparently give to it the same powers under the Act, and subject 
it to the same inspection as the Reformed Municipal Corporations; while the rest of 
the metropolis is to be dealt with on the same general principle as unincorporated 
towns, the Act being put in execution by ‘‘ Town Commissioners,’’ ‘‘ possessed of 
real or personal estates to the amount of £5000, or rated to the relief of the poor 
upon the annual value of not less than £50, of whom one-third shall be from time to 
time appointed by Her Majesty, and the remaining two-thirds shall be elected by the 
rate-payers of the several parishes or places included within such district.’’ Such is 
a brief outline of the important measure which has been proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government to improve the Health of London, as well as of the other Towns of the 
Kingdom, and so to put a stop if possible to the sickness, suffering, and dreadful 
loss of life brought to light by the Registration Returns. 

Without going more into detail, contending that the details admit of no improve- 
ment, or being sanguine enough to imagine that the Municipal Authorities will carry 
out as rapidly as could be desired the plans for the improvement of the health of the 
town population—it must be admitted that, on the whole, the Health of Towns’ Bill 
is an excellent measure, and well calculated to diminish the evils which have been 
discovered, and of which the effects have been recorded in these periodical returns. 
It is no innovation on the institutions of the country, and rests on no newfangled 
doctrines. It extends the rule of a Cabinet Minister from ‘‘possessions’’ which Mr. 
Burke declared ‘‘ fitter for the care of a frugal land steward than of an office in the 
stateft,’’ to the domain of National Health, which has always held the first place in 
the meditations of Legislators ; it concentrates offices that ought not to be separated 
in the hands of the municipal authorities, still maintained in close connexion (as 
they always have been) with the Crown ; it seeks to secure water, pure air, and a little 
sunshine, for the inhabitants of cities—now so large, active, and important a part of 
the population—and to extend to the house and street of the tradesman, artisan, and 
labourer, a share of the advantages which elsewhere are the boon of nature, by the use 
of means which have been suggested by science, and sanctioned by long experience. 

A brief sketch of the Health of Towns’ question will show that it is not based 
on new, but on well established doctrines. The influence on health, of exercise, 
food, and temperature, which is modified by clothing, firing, and lodging—is uni- 
versally known. The command over these necessaries of life depends on the free- 
dom, industry, and commerce of a country; protection against fatal privation is 
afforded by the laws, The equal importance of air, water, and locality, was per- 
ceived by Hippocrates, who wrote his celebrated treatise on these topics four or five 
centuries before the Christian era. The exposition of a city to the rays of the rising 
or setting sun—to the north or the south; the qualities of the waters used by the 
inhabitants; and the nature of the soil and climate produced effects on the character, 
diseases, and institutions, which he observed and described. In Scythia and Egypt, 
Greece and Asia, man was not then the same; in general, the ‘‘ form and disposi- 
tion corresponded with the nature of the place.’’ This doctrine, illustrated by 
Cicerot, exaggerated by Montesquieu, has prevailed down to the present day; and 


* See Extract from the Commissioners’ Report, page 14. 

+ Burke’s Speech on Economical Reform. 

~ See the Oration contra RuLium, on the Agrarian Law: ‘‘Non ingenerantur 
hominibus mores tam a stirpe generis, ac seminis, quam ex iis rebus, que ab ipsa 
natura loci, et a vite consuetudine suppeditantur; quibus alimur, et vivimus.’’ In- 
stancing the Carthaginians and Ligurians he adds: ‘‘ Campani semper superbi boni- 
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one of the latest physiologists treating of ‘‘domestication,’’ after having shown how 
the varieties of species of animals arise in the tame, and disappear again in the wild 
state, observes that, ‘‘the modifiers of the human race, as well as of domestic 
animals, are always local circumstances, habitation, kind of life, diet; the first effects 
being variations in size and colour, and then in the proportion and form of organs*.”’ 

The influence of these elements on health, and of the others with which the sana- 
tory measure deals, was emphatically stated sixty years ago by Dr. Price, no mere 
theorist in this matter, but the scientific founder of the Equitable Insurance Society. 
After showing, from a comparison of the duration of life, in London and Holy Cross, 
Stockholm and Sweden, Manchester and the parts around, that human life is shorter 
by almost one-half in cities than in the country, he adds :— 

‘From this comparison it appears with how much truth great cities have been 
called the graves of mankind. It must also convince all who consider it, that, 
according to the observation at the end of the Second Essay, it is by no means 
strictly proper to consider our diseases as the original intention ofnature. They are, 
without doubt, in general, our own creation. Were there a country where the inha- 
bitants led lives entirely natural and virtuous, few of them would die without 
measuring out the whole period of the present existence allotted them; and death 
would come upon them like a sleep, in consequence of no other cause than gradual 
and unavoidable decay. Let us then, instead of charging our Maker with our 
miseries, learn more to accuse and repoach ourselves. 

‘*The reasons of the baleful influence of great towns, as it has been now exhibited, 
are plainly—First, the irregular modes of life, the luxuries, debaucheries, and per- 
nicious customs, which prevail more in towns than in the country. Secondly, the 
foulness of the air in towns, occasioned by uncleanliness, smoke, the perspiration 
and breath of the inhabitants, and putrid streams from drains, churchyards, kennels, 
and common sewers 7.’’ 

This induction, drawn with great sagacity from a limited number of facts, gradually 
acquired strength; the experiments in prisons and the navy confirmed it; Mr. Milne 
after Dr. Price demonstrated the high mortality of towns, and of marsh lands; and 
Mr. Edmonds in the Lancet, proved from the census and the returns, imperfect as 
they were, of the parish registers for six towns of England, for London and the 
several counties, as well as from correct returns for Glasgow, that the mortality at 
all ages, was from about 2°8 to 3:0 per cent. in towns——nearly 2°1 per cent. in all 
England, and as low as as 1°7 or 1°8 in some counties. Mr. Edmonds also showed, 
that the mortality bears a certain relation to sickness at each age. For every annual 
death, two persons are constantly suffering from sickness, of a severity that disables 
labouring men from work. According to Mr. Neison’s recent observations, there 
are 2°5 constantly sick in Friendly Societies to one death under 60; the recorded 
sickness after 60 is greater; the sickness in infancy is unknown. But if we assume 
that 2°5 are sick to one death—and this proportion certainly does not include slight 
illness, or all for which people take physic—the numbers constantly sick in London 
were 122,000, and the annual attacks of sickness more than 1,220,000, during the 
seven years 1838-44; the number of annual attacks would have been at least 
350,000 less, and the number constantly sick would have been 35,000 less, if the 
health of London had been as good even as that of Lewisham, one of the districts 
within its own limits. This view, and all the principal facts known in connexion with 
the public health of England, were discussed in the article Vital Statistics, of 
M‘Culloch’s Statistical Account of the British Empire, which appeared in 1837. The 
cholera epidemic, followed by an influenza in 1837, more fatal than cholera, and an 
epidemic of typhus, had drawn attention to the state of public health; the Registra- 
tion Bill was brought into operation; Dr. Arnott, Dr. Kay (now Kay Shuttleworth), 
and Dr. Southwood Smith, were appointed by the Poor Law Commissioners to in- 
quire into the causes of fever in parts of London in 1838; Mr. Chadwick conducted. 
an inquiry into the health of many towns of the kingdom in 1839; subsequently, a 
Committee of the House of Commons, of which Mr. Slaney was chairman, collected 
evidence and drew up a report in 1840; and in 1843, a Royal Commission was 


tate agrorum, et fructuum magnitudine, urbis [Capuz] salubritate, descriptione, 
pulchritudine,”’ &c. 

* Prices’s Works, by Morgan, 7th ed. vol. ii. p. 129. 

+ Geoffroy, Saint Hilaire, Art. ‘‘ Domestication,” in the Encyclopédie Nouvelle, 
Paris, 1838. 
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appointed to inquire into the whole subject. The reports of the Commission * 
appeared in 1844 and 1845. 

In the first annual report from this office, in 1839, the mortality in 32 districts 
of London was calculated, and it was shown that, in 1837, the mortality increased 
from 18, in the healthiest districts, to 32 and 39 in the crowded poor districts ; and 
as wages are better, and the food more substantial in London, than are enjoyed by 
the families of agricultural labourers, the source of the high mortality in cities was 
traced to the insalubrity of the atmosphere, the causes of which were enumeratedt. 
The six reports which followed contained more information on the subject; and in 
connexion with the Census, fully established the early opinions of the influence of 
air, water, and locality on health—and the principle ‘‘ that the mortality has a ten- 
dency to increase as the population increases, but that the unhealthful tendency can 
be counteracted by artificial agencies; in other terms, that the mortality of cities in 
England is high, but that it may be immeasurably reduced.t’? Some room for 
doubt, however, existed, as the calculations in the earlier reports relative to Lon- 
don were partly derived from the Census returns of 1831; as the deaths were 
known only for a few years; and as the mortality at different ages could not 
be calculated, the ages of the living in London having been unfortunately not 
ascertained at the Census of 1831. All doubt must, however, be dissipated by 
the present complete series of facts, which embrace all the elements required in 
statistics to determine the mortality and the duration of life. Instead of the inha- 
bitants of London ‘‘ measuring out the whole period of the present existence allotted 
them,’’ it is found that, in 7 years, 139,593 perished in infancy (under 5 years of 
age); 40,828 in youth (5 to 25); 109,126 in manhood (25—65), and that only 
52,453 attained the age of 65 and upwards. Instead of ‘‘ death coming upon them 
like a sleep.’’ when the faculties are duiled by age and slow decay, it convulses 
tender infancy, falls with burning fevers upon man in his prime, snatches away the 
mother with the babe still upon her breast. But not to take an extreme view, nor 
to be too sanguine—and above all, to avoid any exaggeration—let us set down here 
the deaths in London and the deaths which would have happened at different ages if 
the mortality had not been higher than it was in Lewisham, where any one who 
will take the trouble may ascertain that many obvious and easily removed causes of 
insalubrity still exist. 


Deaths that would have happened Excess of deaths 
ifthe mortality had beenthe in7 years by causes 





Age. Deaths in London. same as in Lewisham. peculiar to London 
0— 5 ies 139,593 Sau 80,632 Rh. 58,961 
5 — 25 BHAE 40,828 aes 35,706 seh 5,122 
25 — 65 see 109,126 aN 83,447 wales 25,679 
65 and upwards 52,453 ame 44,343 DeKe 8,110 
All CR cesscesinan sic de 342,000 244,128 97,872 


Such is the excess of mortality. The excess of sickness must have been still greater. 

At the two or three meetings held to oppose the Government Bill for improving the 
Health of Towns, by bodies holding local trusts, no reference was made to the loss 
of life constantly going on in London. It appears to have been unknown to the 
speakers, or to have been taken for granted, because the mortality is little more than 
half as high in the present as it was in the 17th century, that the health of the me- 
tropolis is perfect ; that plague having been expelled, typhus and consumption may 
be tolerated. Now the plain fact is, that one day with another 134 persons die daily 
in London; that the great majority are untimely deaths,—children, fathers, mothers, 
in the prime of life ; and that at least thirty-eight die daily in excess of the rate of 
mortality which actually prevails in the immediate neighbourhood. Thirty-eight 
persons are destroyed every day in London by ascertained causes. If these deaths 
took place on London Bridge or Newgate, would any sensible man in the City oppose 
any reasonable measure devised by a Minister of the Crown, to put a stop to the 


* The Commissioners were:—The Duke of Buccleuch; Lord Lincoln; R. A. 
Slaney, Esq.; George Graham, Esq.; Sir H. T. De La Beche; Dr. Lyon Playfair ; 
Dr. D. B. Reid; Richard Owen, Esq.; Capt. W. Denison, R.E.; J. R. Martin, 
Esq.; James Smith, Esq.; Robert Stephenson, Esq.; W. Cubitt, Esq. 

+ Reg.-Gen., Ist Rep., pp. 1, 108—117. 

t Reg. Gen., Ist Report, 8vo. page 113. 
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frightful sacrifice of life? The City has consented to see Newgate partly free from 
fever—inspected by an officer of the Crown. Why is the disease cast out of 
criminals to be allowed to enter and destroy the labouring multitudes? Are their 
lives of less value? But the City itself, it is said, is as healthy “as it can be; the 
authorities have done everything that can be done. A minister of health can suggest 
nothing which the City of London has not already accomplished. Has the Lord 
Mayor ascertained this by personal inspection? He has the conservancy of the swans 
and fish of the Thames: and so weighty has this duty been held that the first magis- 
trate attended by the civic authorities proceeds periodically to hold courts of inspection 
and to ascertain the condition of these creatures. If some time after having been 
‘*'To Thames’s bank which fragrant breezes fill,’’ 

and seen the white swans on the river, and the fishes glide through the clear waters, 
on landing from his barge below Temple Bar, he would place himself under the 
guidance of Dr. Lynch, a medical officer, and Mr. Hutchinson*, a surgeon and 
registrar of the city, they could lead the procession on the way to Newgate, Smith- 
field Market, Houndsditch, and the Tower, through alleys and lanes, and up courts 
inhabited by citizens of London, presenting a far different aspect: they would pass 
through streets on which the sun rarely shines, houses saturated with pestilential 
vapours —and breezes fanning sewers and excremental matter—the most fatal field of 
fever in the metropolis. They would see disease gleaming in the eyes of children, 
wasting the bodies of women, prostrating the strength of men. If they called for 
the registers of deaths for the City without the walls, they would find in them 
13,631 names enrolled in seven years—five thousand of which would have had no 
place there if the ‘‘deliberate conviction’’ of the Commission of Sewers were well 
founded, that the ‘‘City of London for health, cleanliness, effective drainage, light- 
ing, and for supply of water to its inhabitants, cannot be surpassed.’’ 

I have arranged the thirty-six districts of the metropolis in the relative order of 
their insalubrity : the City of London within the walls stands ninth in the list, while 
the City of London without the walls (the East and West London districts) stands 
with Whitechapel, the last, the unhealthiest of the thirty-six. That Table displays 
results in many respects remarkable. Ifthe short time which has elapsed since the 
calculations were completed had permitted it, I should have endeavoured to repre- 
sent the different degrees of mortality in the districts of London, pictured to the eye 
on ashaded map. A general idea, however, may be formed of the distribution of 
the poison which causes death. According to latest researches, itis not a gas, but a. 
sort of atmosphere of organic particles, undergoing incessant transformations ; 
perhaps like malaria not odorous, although evolved at the same time as putrid 
smells ; suspended like dust, an aroma, vesicular water in the air, but invisiblet. If 
it were for a moment to become visible, and the eye could see it from a central emi- 
nence such as St. Paul’s, the disease-mist would be found to lie dimly over Eltham, 
Dulwich, Norwood, Clapham, Battersea, Hampstead, and Hackney; growing thicker 
round Newington, Lambeth, Marylebone, Pancras, Stepney ; dark over Westminster, 
Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, Southwark ; and black over Whitechapel and the City of 
London without the walls. The district of St. Giles would be a dark spot in the 
midst of surrounding districts; St. George, Hanover-square, and St. James in 
Westminster, would be lighter than Marylebone, and St. Martin-in-the-Fields ; part 
of the City of London within the walls would present a deep contrast to the City 
without the walls. This disease-mist, arising from the breath of two millions of 
people, from open sewers and cesspools, graves and slaughter-houses, is continually 
kept up and undergoing changes; in one season it is pervaded by cholera, in another 
by influenza; at one time it bears small-pox, measles, scarlatina, and hooping-cough 
among young children; at another it carries fever on its wings. Like an angel of 
death it has thus hovered for centuries over London. But it may be driven away 
by Legislation. If this generation has not the power to call the dead up from their 
graves, it can close thousands of graves now openinig. The poisonous vapour may 
yet clear away from London, and from all the other towns of the kingdom :—some of 
the sunshine, pure water, fresh air, and health of the country, may be given to the 
grateful inhabitants of towns by the parting voice of the Legislature. 


* See Mr. Hutchinson’s accurate account of the wretched state of parts of the 
West London District, 5th Annual Report, 8vo., p. 537. 

+ This question is fully discussed in the Appendix to the Registrar-General’s Fifth 
Annual Report, 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 115 of the Districts of England (including the 
Principal Towns), showing the Number of Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending 
March of the Four Years 1844-45-46-47. 
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Parts of 


Parts of Quarters ending Mar. 3lst. 
P ae 
Divisions and ae Y 
ears. 
es 1841. 
Districts. 
18i4. | 1845. | 1846. | 1847. 
Metropolis*. 
West Districts..] 301,826 | 1,975 | 2,240 | 1,867 | 2,146 
North Districts..] 376,396 | 2,552 | 2,817 | 2,326 | 2,859 
Central Districts] 874,759 | 2,547 | 2,767 | 2,146 | 2,742 
East Districts ..| 393,247 | 2,975 | 2,976 | 2,503 | 8,420 
South Districts..| 502,483 | 3,593 | 3,886 | 3,666 | 4,122 
Total tac 1,948,211 | 18,642 | 14,686 | 12,518 | 15,289 



































South Eastern 











Division. 
Maidstone -..... 82,310 218 235 ]41 23) 
Nie MeO Messe m ale. 46,742 529 262 211 369 
Isle of Wight .. 42,547 207 228 173 25 
Portsea Island... 53,036 344 388 290 430 
Winchester 23,044 170 147 107 173 
Wan dSOR. ess 20,502 123 97 73 134 
Mota: grainy 218,181 |} 1,391 | 1,857 | 1,002 | 1,688 
South Midland 
Division. 
SiG. Allbaniss.7.7-) 17,051 109 12] 74 100 
Wis COMMDEH cry. 84,150 239 229 218 199 
Oxfordscteccceere 19,701 03 63 7) 122 
Northampton ., 28,1038 ll 249 186 206 
BB edihoxd! scree ios 31,767 236 208 172 279 
Cambridge 24,453 228 154 139 150 
Motall (eee 155,225 | 1,13) | 1,024 864 } 1,086 




















Colchester... .)...: 17,790 136 117 123 128 
Tpswich .. 60.0. 25,254 174 124 159 197 
INorwichs= 6... 61,846 425 711 326 379 
Yarmouth...... 24,03! 196 165 232 148 

Motah wecrae net: 128,921 IST 7. 839 852 

South Western 

Division. 

Devizes: tssenee 22,130 148 156 83 142 
Dorchester...... 23,380 166 123 107 178 
Dede too eae adce 3) ,3383 262 208 202 290 
St. Thomas 47,105 249 230 226 27 
Plymouth ...... 36,527 269 261 194 204 
Redmruthie. a... 48,062 271 268 220 252 
Penzance -.-7.... 50,100 239 235 234 230 
IBA No ooo coodc0d. 69, 232 507 520 388 548 

Totals gerwectes 327,869 | 2,111 | 2,001 | 1,654 | 2,248 








Biistolicere<mcere 64,298 464 563 427 545 
CliftonWr- cc ecc 66,233 424 448 376 508 
SELOUNCE ower 38,920 207 235 189 339 
Cheltenham .... 40,21 228 267 215 316 
Heretondaucncest 34,427 244 205 208 209 
Shrewsbury .... 21,529 163 164 112 165 
Worcester...... 27,1380 214 173 153 226 
Kidderminster... 29,408 242 233 150 218 
Durdleviesser ee se 86,02 547 776 588 931 
Wiaisalll 2emaohe 34,274 197 260 259 292 
Wolverhampton 80,722 540 649 574 769 
Wolstanton .... 32,669 247 27) 239 326 
Birmingham....] 138,187 | 1,118 | 1,275 876 | 1,187 
ANGUON: Geshe dee. 90,928 3849 353 269 got 
Coventry. .-.0e.. 31,028 234 272 213 216 

Mota... sce. 776,002 | 5,418 | 6,144 | 4,844 | 6,602 














Popula- 
Divisions and tion 
1841. 
Districts. 
North Midland 
Division. 
Leicester ...... 50,932 
eimicolit ek ae. 36,110 
Nottingham.... 53,080 
IBASTONG oricuscistors 59,634 
IDS Oa Mee danas 35,015 
Motalles scien: 234,771 | 1,636 
North Western 
Division. 
Stockport... 85,672 
Macclesfield 56,018 
Great Brough- 
ton (including 49,085 
Chester) iain e 
Liverpool...... 223,054 
West Derby 
(adjoining } 88,652 
Liverpool) .. 
Blackburn .... 79,091 
IPTFEStOM\ ani. soe 77,189 
Rochdalle®. ..1. 1: 60,577 
BUN Vaghesc siererachels 77,496 
Bolton sa. sects 97,519 
WY ipam= terse. 66,0382 
PresGott J... «« 43,739 
Chorlton’ 52... 93,736 
Manchester.... 192,408 
Salifond:).oeteacn 70,228 
AS InUOIM, Sas cere oe 173,964 
PEGA eee 1,530,460 
York Division. 
Sheffield ...... 85,076 
Huddersfield .. 107,140 
Plaliiascsss.). ee 109,175 
Bradford seientas.< 132,164 
Leeds&Hunslett] 163,667 
[re [le ieee See ree aa 41,330 
Onis hikes 47,779 
POtal asec: 691,131 
Northern Division 
Sunderland.... 6,226 
Gateshead . 38,747 
Tynemouth.... 50,620 
ee Caan 71,850 
Canlishewnn seen 36,084 
Cockermouth.. 39,676 
eeinGdalizes.acse 34,694 
IG tals x.t.ssi-- 828,902 
Welsh Division. 
Abergavenny .. 50,834 
Pontypool .... 25,037 
Merthyr Tydvil 52,864 
Newtown ...... 25,958 
Wrexham) .cces 39,542 
Holywell ...... 40,787 
A EVES CMa arcsec 33,105 
Total eeaosk 278,127 


Ditto, exclu- 
sive of the 
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Deaths Registered in the 
Quarters ending Mar. 8lst. 

















Years. 

1844, | 1845. | 1846. | Teas 
415 445 842 442 
242 196 209 252 
389 480 29% 370 
328 349 344 514 
266 250 282 278 
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“1,720 | 1,470 | 1,856 




















477 |. 721 | 6621 aaa 
393 | 482] 387 | ddl 
345 | 365 | 279| 304 
1,996 | 1,815 
575 | 668 
514] 642 
506 | 643 
479 | 502 
613 558 
6738 | 813 
641 |. 453 
24iat 262 
622 | 868 
1,641 | 1,922 
502} 497 
1,245 | 1,685 
11,368 | 12,896 
579 | 650 
607 | 699 Ot 
670 | 736| 794] 83 
949 | 1,120 | 3,003 | 1,22: 
1,088 | 1,228 | 996 | 1,65% 
327 262 | 309 | 8o% 
2721 320 | 336 | Si 
4,492 | 5,015 | 4,678 | 6,098 
306} 335 | 490] 40 
216 | 952 | 255 i 
334} 303] 318 | 48 
435 | 466| 567] 68 
271 214] 248} 34 
184] 220] 213} 28 
223] 219 | 223| 2% 
1,969 | 2,009 | 2,314 | 27% 
472| 404| 397] 48 
142 139 | 210| 2 
567 | 508 | 465] 4 
145 | * 161 120] 1 
266 | 238] 207 | 8 
2531 38114 » 203 |es 
202 | . 229 | 207 imey 
2,047 | 1,980 | 1,739 | 22) 


U4 664,589 32,494 | 35,263 | 31,832 | 40,& 





Grand Total... | 6,612,800 | 46,186 | 49,949 | 43,850 56,1 


* The mortality of the districts of Wandsworth and Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, is included } 
the above table, in each of the four years, though the deaths in Wandsworth did not appear inthe Weekly Met} 
politan Returns till 1844; nor those of Lewisham and Hampstead till 1847. 


t The last quarter in London ended March 27, 1847. 


¢ The former District of Leeds is now divided into the districts of Leeds and Hunslet, both included in t 


presentreturn, 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending March of the Four Years, 1844-45-46-47. 
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Quarters ending 
March*. March*, 
CAUSES OF DEATH. CAUSES OF DEATH. 

1844. | 1845. | 1846, | 1847, 1844.) 1845. | 1846. | 1847, 
bret; CAUSES......< aes sent 13,471 (14,528 112,376 |15,289 || 111. Cephalitis.......... i ee ue Te 
PECIFIEDCAUSES ........ 13,408 14,49] ]12,322 |15,245 | ee aes Bol | 243] 209 368 

I, Zymotic (or Epi- | Paralysis: 04 is «a0 281 | 298 | 273) 342 
demic, Pandemic 2.457 12506 12.977 11.926 Convuilsions........ 702 | 696) SIL} 6ly 
and Contagious) (|~? “ oo , Petanus. 22.452 awd 3 7 2 
Disedses.)...) 85. 5 Chorea .........4. fos ar a 
ple ps Vecesoc ei 7 62 731 118 
Titsariey” (tec ce es 22 lo 21 28 
SPORADIC DISEASES. Delirium Tremens.. 19 24 34 47 
H. Dropsy, Cancer, = pee Oe PeahOed | asd etd vestod |. 179 
A eRe Ceasoees es orem - EY 
anc entais Cees 1,282 | 1,450 | 1,273 | 1,386 || IV. Laryngitis.......... 9 23 He 62 
Sabie Seat... { OUIMSSY sci jeciesieos 17 2] 10 Wi 
II]. Diseases of theBrain Bronchitis ........ gs oe 493 | 1,161 
Spinal Marrow, $|2!77 [2,193 | 2,046 | 2,296 | Pleuvisy..... 22... 2d 28 53 67 
N Y Sense: Pneumonia ........ 1,327 | 1,296 | 946 | 1,390 
I oe ee Hydrothorax ...... 102 92 ov) 85 
ee scores of the Etienne 555 | 606 | 244! 625 
ungs and of the (| 4,644 |4,923 | 3,807 | 5,981 Picicion oni. Cone i ae z 
ae Organs of imntion j 1,904 1,972 1,071 1,823 
stespiration 3 GREE 7S Rem : 269 DAL 6 
Ve pie ee (| 416] 512] 455 | 666 Vv eee og or “33 ay og 
and Blood Vessels J : Saale, oat on cheap y) 
bp sate : AMGUPisin 5....co ees 9 2] 18 14 
VI. Diseases of the Sto- | ‘ Disease of Heart, &c.| 383 | 498 | 420 | 623 
) By omen 795 881.) 9404 1.080 Hay pecthing.-... 157 | 227} 1291 143 
) tee Organs of GastvHiss.. sce. 9) 14) 24) 23 
= igestion ...... J Enteritis ...ce.... VA eel7 | Zs S102 
: eee the Kid- 93] 115} 180] 169 Peritonitiseescescn: 30 44 48 61 
WS OS Captere eleiens Ag > 3s ) 
ae Childbirth, Diseazesi |” 134 | 154.) 150.1. 908 ee ae 
ofthe Uterus, &c. § a . Was Sis watery 9] 24 29 26 
1X. Rheumatism, Dis- ; Ulceration (of In- {| 9 95 36 
ones eer ouns 74 98} 12) 14) testines, &c.) .. f S 34 
Bese EE ite Come ate ars y Shon aac ter 84 31 38 58 
X. Diseases of the Skin, ) E Colic or Hleus 273%, 37 we 36 3) 
pee oy 23 12 03 46 | Intussusception .... 6 e 9 9 
ec SAGE SBS nous ; KITICUNRE Sees eondes 6 6 8 7 
es Sr lhl sal cs ea en Ukiah Lael ee 
and Intemperance § 310} 400 | 458 | 428 pe iS pais \} 66 5 78 79 
Disease of Pancreas | .. s + ae 
= Ipkspeubiuis Wodewoouad 16 22 49 44 
fee Smal lox... ..¢ ser. ccs 252 48] 77 82 Pantani Ce nee oc 23 32 34 3) 
Bieasles 5. .22->--- 334} 381] 40! 99 Disease of Liver, &c. 97 13] 131 149 
pcariatina.........- Hoo AD 22) 196 Disease of Spleen . 2 a 6 l 
Hooping Cough AB] |41) | 767 |, S44 i Vila Nephritis. $0.17... 3 6) 10 5 
ROU aie Mele s + tv elrene: 107 112 79 67 Ischuria ....... a ] a 2 3 
Biya. 5 worere cio sca 45 50 35 38 Diabetes. .c ces 8 12 4 9 
AD VAEGINOL Aes aie pois ees 79 Vo O9-| TY j- 178 CHSUIUIS cee on ee 6 3 3 8 
DS SENET! sierele.e o. oer 29 14 20 34 StOnete eee 6 6 7 H 
CRGNEA gets cc acee 4 4 7 3 SUMICHOPE™ ooo iccs ess 14, 13) (13) ~16 
piagnze fete a sets 66 i 2 oe Disease of Kidneys,.| 55, 75 91} 116 
UICS revere aiclecs stares 5 ‘ BUC a aces sens horns 
Remittent Fever.... 6 5 165 26 ||VIII. Childbirth.......... 80; 183 | 101] 146 
PY PINS. Fe... 002. 432 | 362} 410] 442 Paramenia.. ssc 56 5 3 g 
Erysipelas...... 5. s... 61 95°} -71 © 6 Ovarian Dropsy .... 7 6 16 15 
ey phe See -: 2 a 34 Disease of icici 97 30 30) 42 
ydrophobia ...... +e SCO ny yorraceraaiee 
: Inflammation ...... 18 ek =A BR, (ARNT Se oe dareuene 1 4 3 1 
Hemorrhage ...... 30 29 24 37 Rheumatism ...... 31 35 62 73 
IDKODS Yee sororities acs 392 | 413] 145 | 204 Disease of Joints, 1] go 59 56 67 
ABSCESS: Se.0\s So oh 28 10 18 18 SOIT E Mak j a 4 
RONG rine ci0.ch vise He: oe 3 9 3 A Cartuncte.< 0k. 3). ] 4 
Mortification ...... 49 De 44 57 FRiVegmon’, 10.0 30 2 9 9 
PU pet a. AF. j i605... 5 2 5 16 NCE Alas iets ccna ll 4 16 ly 
Scrofula. 3.55.3. 36] 40| 75] 58 Bistlass sc. pisrec <i ates 6 1 9 1 
Cancer: & ¥652.%5. 14} 194 | 235 177 Disease of Skin, &c. 3 5 18 13 
PMMOEL. Jo... J5 55. 13 5 3 Sui ST (Old Age . a1. iste ce 1,018 | 1,127 | 612} 971 
GOW z Soies sc tecdis oye. 14 4 3 20 || XII. Intemperance...... 1] 16 17 12 
MMOPDY. i005 .00. 00% 150 | 189 | 224 | 289 Phivatiomeen.eeeeee 7 8 7 22 
Debiliteyern ch sarees meezan 2708) 300: | 1337 Violent Deaths ....] 292} 3877 | 4384] 894 
Malformations ... 23 3] 5} 49 
Ssddden Deathe+.:.:..| 174-1*207°|) 187} 178 Causes not specified 68 37 54 44 





| * The mortality of the district of Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, was included in the Metro- 

Hropolitan returns at the commencement of 1847, for the first time. Therefore the deaths for previous years 
re not contained in the above table. Inthe Quarters ending March they were respectively (1840) 170; (1841) 
08; (1842) 157; (1843) 128; (1844) 171; (1345) 158; (1846) 142. 

+ Under the head of “sudden deaths” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 


as not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as 
found dead,” “ natural causes,” &C., &Ce : 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 1847, 


By James GuaisHeEr, Esa., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


THE mean temperature of the quarter at Greenwich was 37°4, which is 6°3 below 
that of the corresponding quarter of 1846; 2° above that of 1845; 1°6 below that 
of 1844; and 1°6 below that of the quarter for 25 years. The mean temperature 
of the week ending January 25th, was 41°7; that of the preceding week was 32°6 ; 
and that of the following week was 34°8: these numbers indicate great and frequent 
changes. The mean temperature of the week ending February 13th, was 25°6, being 
the lowest in the quarter. This remarkable week deserves particular mention. At 
Greenwich the departures from the mean on the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th 
were 15°3, 16°3, 12°4, 9°0, 15°7, and 13°6 respectively. This very great and long 
continued fall below the average of the season appears to have applied to a zone of 
the country only, but to have been very uniform within that zone; the southern 
limit of which was in latitude 50°45, and the northern limit in latitude 52°. This 
remarkable cold was most severe in the county of Sussex, and particularly at 
Uckfield, in latitude 50°59; between this latitude and 51°30 it was very severe ; 
beyond 51°30, and so extending to 52°, it was gradually less and less. In a letter 
addressed to me by C. L. Prince, Esq., of Uckfield, giving an account of the 
weather of this week, he states that 


On the 

8th day the lowest reading of the thermometer was 14°, and the highest was 35°. 

9th 9 15 99 33 
10th . 15 ) 36 
11th 5 19 ” 40 
12th i i! 3 33 
13th 9 a7 ” 34 
14th ii 19 ” 44 
15th 3 40! 9 53! 


It may be interesting to take an extract from my own observations, taken at 
Dartmouth Terrace, Blackheath, in the parish of Lewisham, corresponding to the 
above. 


On the 


8th day the lowest reading of the thermometer was 17°0, and the highest was 30°0 

9th % 16°6 rk 29°0 
10th Fr) 15°0 37°5 
11th 3 21°0 3 36° 
12th e 6°0 33°5 
13th - 17°0 9 33°5 
14th - 20°0 ” 45°0 
15th a 44°0 » 52°5 


The very close agreement between these two series of observations, day by day, 
proves that the great cold during this week was very uniform through this extent of 
country in latitude. From the circumstance of the minimum reading at Beckington, 
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in Somersetshire, whose latitude is only 6’ less than that of Lewisham, and whose 
longitude is 2° 22’ west, being 5°, differing by 1° only from the minimum at the 
latter place, the depression of temperature would seem to have extended across the 
whole country between these latitudes. Its southern limit appears to have been 
Chichester, and those places on its parallel, and its northern limit appears to have 
corresponded with a parallel passing a little south of Thwaite and Cambridge. 


During the months of February and March the hygrometrical state of the air was 
very remarkable on account of its great dryness generally, and particularly at times 
when the temperature of the air was very low. From the numbers contained in the 
quarterly tables and abstracts, it would appear that this great dryness was general 
throughout the whole of the country, and from letters I have received from John 
Fletcher Miller, Esq., of Whitehaven, it seems to have been so in almost an equal 
degree at that place, notwithstanding its proximity to the Irish Sea. We may, 
therefore, consider that the weather at Greenwich in this respect during the quarter 
ending March 31st, 1847, represents that of the country generally. 


The horizontal movement of the air was about 828 miles per week; being less 
than it usually is at this season by 200 miles. 


The highest and lowest readings of the thermometer in the quarter, are shown 
for Greenwich, and for other places in the subjoined quarterly table. 


The highest reading of the thermometer, whose bulb was placed in the full rays 
of the sun, and protected from lateral wind striking it, was 89°: the highest reading 
of a thermometer placed on the grass, was 95°, and the lowest was 9°; the lowest on 
flax on grass, was 2°. 


Vegetation during the past quarter has been subjected to frequent low tempera- 
tures. In January, the reading of the thermometer on grass was below 32° on 25 
nights; the lowest was 13°0; and it was several times below 20°: in February it was 
20 nights below 32°: the lowest was 10°5: there were two readings at 12°, and there 
were several below 20°. In March, the reading was below 32° on part of 25 nights; 
the lowest being 9°: and there were several below 20°: so that vegetation through 
the whole quarter has been almost continually subjected to low temperatures at night, 
and in consequence of the dryness of the atmosphere during the day the evaporation 
from vegetation has been large, and therefore both during the night and day its tem- 
perature has been below the average of the season: consequently the sap has scarcely 
risen in trees, and vegetation generally is very backward. 


Upon the whole the weather in this quarter has been more severe, and painful to 
the senses, than in either of the corresponding quarters in the three preceding years, 
and much more so than has been indicated by the thermometers, in consequence of 
the extreme dryness of the atmosphere causing the moisture from the skin to evapo- 
rate quickly, and thus subjecting it to the temperature of evaporation, which through- 
out this quarter has been much below that of the air. 


The winter of 1846-7 may be considered to have commenced suddenly on No- 
vember 27th, 1846, and to have continued fully to the end of this quarter. 
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From the preceding table we learn the following particulars :—As the differences 
between the numbers in the first column, for all places except Uckfield*, are small, 
and very likely arise from the different methods adopted in reducing the barometer 
readings to the constant temperature of 32°, we may consider that the pressure of 
the atmosphere of dry air has been the same at all these places, and as they extend 
to extreme latitudes, that it has been the same at all parts of England. By taking 
the means of these numbers, we find that the average pressure of the atmosphere 
of dry air for England during the quarter ending March 31, 1847, was 29°706 
inches. 


From the numbers in the second column, we find for the quarter ending March 
31, 1847, that the mean temperature of the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire 
was 41°6, and for the remaining counties it was 37°2. 


The range of the temperature has been different at different places, and no simple 
law depending on the latitude can be deduced from the numbers in the fifth column: 
the range, however, in Cornwall and Devonshire has been much smaller than in the 
other parts of England. The mean quarterly range for these counties was 31°6, 
and that for the remaining counties was 44°3: the extreme range in the above obser- 
vations was 66°, being the same as that at Uckfield, at which place the thermometer 
reading was both higher and lower than in any other place in the country, during 
this quarter. 


From the numbers in the sixth column, it would seem that the velocity of the 
wind has been nearly uniform throughout the country; and from the seventh column 
we find the mean directions have been S.E. and N.E., except at Durham, where it 
was N.W. From the numbers in the eighth column, it appears that the average 
amount of cloud has been nearly the same at all parts of the country, (except at 
Beckington; but it is very probable that the number above, ranging with this place, 
may be in error), and such as to cover about three-fifths of the whole sky. 


The fall of rain has been the largest in amount in the counties of Cornwall and 
Devonshire: the mean amount for those counties is 9°5 inches. The fall at Pool 
Cottage, Hereford, is the next in order of magnitude, being 8°52 inches: the next in 
order are Whittington and Manchester; and the fall at Durham was only 1:28 
inches. 


From the numbers in the last five columns the following results are deduced :— 


Grains. 
The average weight of vapour} ip the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire, was 2°6 
in a cubic foot of air ........ in the remaining counties of England ................ 2°6 


in the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire, was 0°8 


pour requires to saburare 2 in the remaining counties of England................ 0.5 


The additional weight of va- 
cubre Toot Of aie .......°.)... 


The average degree of hu- pn the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire, was 0°762 


PRUAR EY Siac ce stots eos ea sbmontn st in the remaining counties of England ................ 0°848 
The average amount of water Inches. 
held in solution in a ver-{in the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire, was 3°1 
tical column of the atmos- {in the remaining counties of England ................ 2°9 

POE eer isistuateotsosseacaces thes 

The average weight of a cubic Grains. 
foot of air under its average {in the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire, was 0°544 
temperature, humidity, and (in the remaining counties of England. ................ 0°549 
PLEROULES F..55 shot ocden tooth ones 


So that the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire were not only much warmer, but 
the degree of humidity of the atmosphere was much less, and the weight of a certain 
mass of air was less than in any other part of the country. 


* The barometer at Uckfield has not been compared with a standard barometer ; 
it would seem that its readings are too high by 0°1 in. or 0-2 in. 
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REVENUE. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 

and Quarters ending 5th July, 1846 and 1847; showing the Increase 

or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 189.) 





Years ending 5th July. 
Sources of Revenue. 





























1846. 1847. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
MS USEOTAS cscs. cesgo: asceseasnsdicos 17,688,461 18,792,348 | 1,103,887 ates 
POR ONSS oa. ctincaisnenfiodegaeqtividecies 12,025,112 | 12,733,998 708,886 
BAU OG. sesstescet secuugasashidecce 6,988,940 7,201,797 212,857 
ME ANOS 50581 5288 Sis ccecusunn ssginovs 4,229,899 4,325,732 95,833 
Property Pas  .2.......00<sed0000 5,183,912 5,491,936 308 ,024 
Post OMe ssn 794,000 854,000 60,000 
Crown Lands... occ. ecccscccereisks 100,000 112,000 12,000 
Miscellaneous  ..........c.cc00c00- 193,237 307,621 114,384 
Total Ordinary Revenue ... 47,203,561 | 49,819,432 | 2,615,871 aah 
China Money  ...c.....cccccss0se0 1,190,859 227,644 ik 963,215 
Imprest and other Moneys. 215,523 208,190 7,303 
Repayments of Advances... 1,446,140 804,843 641,297 
Total Income........ | 50,056,083 | 51,060,109 | 2,615,871 | 1,611,845 
DieGUCE WCCRCABE isis cncensascanetecaisccaredcaceanes 1,611,845 
Tnerease Gm the Year <i. cciicccocscesacessodeoas 1,904,026 
Quarters ending 5th July. 
Sources of Revenue. 
1846. 1847, Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
ASEAN «dices casnsosctceteceacncpaet 4,523,391 4,519,119 hiss 2/2 
BONGO og s5hcc ice bhokccnctitsstrarcacias 3,104,711 3,291,052 186,341 sete 
PGAMIDS sasches jcacscvssaritarsteacawide 1,730,495 1,869,464 138,969 ae 
PERRO SN HOLE iaRidescanduaeWeet ¢ 2,006,427 2,075,001 68,574 
PPOPCEDY EM. «<.scacccasserntconrtes 1,009,162 ¥036;3517 27,355 
Post: OIC ...5..65.0. csatelecenses 181,000 215,000 34,000 
Crown Lands........cccccccceeesees =~ se doe a3 
Miscellaneous _..........sses00000 18,001 7,461 10,540 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 12,573,187 | 13,013,614 455,239 14,812 
Chiara Maney ..c.ccccossenndecens 440,000 tad ae 440,000 
Imprest and other Moneys 73,939 88,632 14,693 anes 
Repayments of Advances .... 111,607 137,944 26,337 
Total Income........ 13,198,733 | 13,240,190 496,269 454,812 
PIEAUEE DECTEASE co o.i sos ccccccescessecsesccocedecs 454,812 
Increase on the Quarter............... ee G3 41,457 


Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this account in 
the quarter ending 5th July, 1847, was 18,765,298/. The total charge upon it was 
9,531,581/., leaving a surplus of 9,233,717/. The amount of Exchequer Bills issued 
to meet the charge on the Consolidated Fund for the quarter ending 5th April, 1847, 
and paid off out of the growing produce of that fund for the quarter ending 5th July, 
1847, after deducting 550,000/. paid off out of the Sinking Fund, was 2,916,9602. 

The probable amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet the charge on the 
Consolidated Fund in the quarter ending 5th July, 1847, is stated at 796,941/. 
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CORN. 
Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England 


{ Sept. 


and Wales, with the Rate 


of Duty on Foreign Wheat, during each Week of the Second Quarter of 1847; 
together with the Average Prices for the whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 190.) 


























Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans, 
Returns 
received at Aggregate 
the Corn Weekly| “28° | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Office, Average| Weeks | Average |Average | Average |Average 
1847, regulating 
Duty. 
Weeks ending 
1847, S.rsslale Bs, Cle thereon Ms [Se Aedes Sonia 8s @- 
April Ss stitt. 1175 615i 313118157. 7 1 SE 5 
10”. | 74. 51-75 6 | 40 8 | 32°71 64 10.150 10 
17 W475 S48 45) 29 71°66 W157 49 10 
24 75101} 75 9148 65/129 71] 653 6{ 49 11 
May 1 49 61°76 4°1{49- 6 | 80 115)-55) 56 | 61-10 
8 SL 104 77 GeO | S11 Gi S8i 28h 43-0 
15 85 2.) 786. 52. 7) 82 11_).58_-7 4 64 7 
22 94 10} 81 10 | 55 10 | 84 83] 69 41] 57 8 
29 ~. 1102, 40) 86 "7 )°66 56 | 36° 3 | 73 14.1 390 
June 5 99 -A0: | 90047 1 6S S35 TT 72" 07 60S 
12 88.104 92.2 162: 0-134 bh) G71 957 3 
19 OLS ia t9S> 19952) ASS 29) | Gel by) => 
26 91 47-94-10 1-824 1 $2 IT }-64-11 147 8 
Average a 85 10| 82 7| 5110] 32 9] 6211] 54 9 
the Quarter 

















Peas. Date of 
—| Certificates Duties 
of preced- ie 
ing Prices, 
Weekly} regulating Wiest 
Average| Duties for pha. 
the Week y 
ensuing. 
$5, Sore tes 
56 10 | April 8 
56 0 15 
50 7 22 
52 4 29 
52 11 | May 6 
64 11 3 
55 0 20 Duty 
60 11 27 Sus- 
59 3 | June 3 |{ pend- 
oles 10 ed. 
59 1 17 
56 10 24 
57 0 | July 1 
56 A 50 ore 





foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ending 
5th April, 5th May, and 5th June, 1847; the Quantities upon which Duties 
have been paid for Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quan- 
tities remaining in Bond at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 190.) 

































































WHEAT. 
antities entered for Home 
Months Imported. o Consumption. In Bond at the Month’s end. 
ending, 
Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign | Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
1847 qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. rs. qrs. 
Sth April| 102,570 983 | 103,553 | 106,884 1,103 | 107,987 15,990 330 16,320 
5th May | 131,139 1} 131,140 | 133,631 217 | 133,848 14,359 114 14,473 
5th June | 192,942 532 | 193,474 | 192,990 525 | 193,515 10,801 28 10,829 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
titi tered for Hom 
Months Imported. Guan Pata ag ? In Bond at the Month’send. 
ending. 
Foreign, | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.}| Total. Foreign. j| Colonial. Total. 
1847 ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. 
5th April] 407,569 7,631 | 415,200 | 480,799 7,881 | 488,680 97,835 10,718 108,553 
5th May | 467,287] 12,799 | 480,086 | 522,006] 19,717 | 541,723 43,273 3,801 A7 074 
5th June | 475,973 | 10,018] 485,991 | 492,238] 11,701 | 503,939 27,073 2,118 29,191 
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CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 38rd April, the 1st May, the 29th May, 
and the 26th June, 1847.—(Continued from p. 191.) 





Issuz DEPARTMENT. 








Weeks ending 


3rd April,1847| Ist May, 1847. | 29th May, 1847 | 26th June, 1847 





aes eee | Ree 














38 Ee £ £ 

NOLES: ISGNER: Ses ese uno ow 2 ee 23,554,640 22,506,585 23,290,420 23,676,545 
Government Debt .........00+ 11,015 100 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities.....0600+00 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ........ 8,066,355 7,083,767 7,806,303 § 227,545 
Silver Bilhoms sce. ockes 0x8 a as,0- 1,488,285 1,422,818 1,484,117 1,449,000 
Motalise.ciecsos 23,554,640 | 22,506,585 23 290,420 23,676,545 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Proprietors’ Capital ........6- 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 
Tlic’ ala) Bae Ween ier nate 3,991,333 | 3,412,713 | 3,472,368 | 3,463,990 
Public Deposits .........00005 6,001,947 2,299,154 6,977,853 9,796,647 
Other Deposits .......-..se00> 9,502,091 9,312,048 8,431,900 7,920,706 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 960,294 835,291 766,451 764,036 

Total........ 35,008,665 | 30,412,206 | 34,201,572 | 36,498,379 


SE | OLDS | CLE IESE | GELS ALES LTTE EET 


Government sO) settee, 797 1 
Dead Weight Annuities .... UB ee A 1,652,305 | 11,707,217 


Other Securities .....seccccses 18,627,116 16,112,676 17,041,936 18,315,772 
INDE Ars Boots Bee occ nOD OG 3,699,700 2,741,080 A,628,030 5,625,530 
Gold and Silver Coin ...eeeee 691,770 831,131 879,301 849,860 

MW Otalicr cre 6 a6 35,008,665 30,412,206 34,201,572 36,498,379 


COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending 27th March, 24th April, and 22nd May, 


1847.—( Continued from p. 191.) 








27th March, 24th April, 22nd May, 
Banks. 1847. , 1847. 

England—Private Banks .....+-++> 4,542,057 4,725,315 4,614,034. 

Joint Stock Banks ...... 3,248,528 3,301,057 3,251,316 
Scotland—Chartered, Private, and : 

Joint Stock Banks...... } 8,360,348 8,395,524 3,516,944 

Ireland—Bank of Treland..........-- 3,857,800 3,803,525 3,623,525 

Private and Joint Stock \ 2,846,936 2,717,709 2,394,894 

Byles ai share oi 6) o's ae Seg 











— 


Total ie a6 6600 0 6 17,855,669 17,943,130 17,400,713 
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BANKRUPTCY. 


An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in each 
Month of the Quarter ending June 30, 1847; showing the Counties 
and Branches of Industry in which they have occurred.—( Continued 
From p. 192.) 


COUNTIES. ailsa|¢ TRADES. le a g 
oy 
Metropolis.................... Agriculture and connected 
BeatO EG ooincgcs snags e:. BUC rere nego sc oniest ewcoanes akc ononc 
ee Ghe  sacsnceo steranamieecsas pel oj) Agricultural Implement 
DOCG a5 ce dealt a canes Bd, ae PROMOS, OCO 3 sin chsvoocrssacoot ies 
Cambridge ............00 besdhy eee} Cape Baeters onus sccocieccdrcsennpet a 
Gheghite: ....scsscgedines sacs ...{| Millers and Malsters ................ re we 
Comma ..g..scscisatisveres ie Hop Merchants | .........:...2: dea sade 
Cumberland ................ bf eo. eee eer See ee v8te 
MBO oo ris duseidcisasnce ea) ene Horse and Cattle Dealers, and 4 
MeV 2 eis oes Woolstaplers © ....:.......s.0008 ine 
perish: ie i ee ee Mining and connected Trades. 
= A AOC a ce Mining Diodes ches coe donves 
Ber ee Blasting Works <csccvsisccsisccsssr cess 
PRQHES! (506.4005 0ca6.sezeczsetse : Manufactures. 
Hereford’ ...;,...s0csseasede> wee eee] ef} Woollen Manufacturers ............ eis 
TRCPROCE . eccbvcnsnssdsncnaces att QOCtGm Fogo a peeked 1 
FLOATINSCON | reercsssnaeyene iiaPiglshuite ot) SeOEE a PN Paget hrs hs oak ng oe 2 ee a 
CS aS Res ae ea Silk dip Bole ah caer 
Lancashire. ...éséciseiecessis Printers and Dyers..............606+ 
Se See eee eke Lace Manufacturers ................ 
PAN COUD, ccocicadsacsdmcsanaseses ee, Hosiery eS SEER Gee eat es 
Middlesex (exclusive Hardware. . 53°“. ‘Skiwitiag 
of the Metropolis) } Barthenware,g ©. «+ strsedztisan: 
Monmouth. «.;......0:.<.000- book act aicf| GEeSS ” wae sees 
NGEPONES a esschosecteicaieeess Pane. a) eit as Meee ee ie Goes aan | 
Northampton................ St ae EEN) GA Re A Ad RRR Sh OA 8 
Northumberland ........ 13 
apes a Asma: 
ee eee. ae Bankers and Merchants............ 6 
oe es : “1! Shipowners, Warehousemen, 
i ae Robs | faciaaine) Brokers, and Wholesale 1l 
Bristol} } Dealers generally .............0.. : 
hg a eee Retail and Handicraft Trades. 
WON ona csocesecccsactusa cevaft coset. Et) ABCUROPS.. 20), adc tart acneaa teat aettess aie es 2 
Surrey (exclusive ot watesbcbassatessyqaTentiieensaaaes 1 
the Metropolis) Corn and Hay Dealers. ............ ; 3 
USI ate craivnetesnasnoesaye w[ .-{ {| Innkeepers and Victuallers........ 5 
WY ARO sos st vascneatiuas 4 Wine and Spirit Merchants 2 
Westmoreland ............ 1 Dealers in Grocery, Drugs, 
Walbare ct csceobuesnaceedit ae SAG. SPleEs --3.0.2.0.5. 4.0 ee ee 19 
WiGPCESGEF oc cahesconess os 1 Makers of, and Dealers in, 
York (East Riding) .... | 3 “OS tata iel tre 9 
» (North Riding) | 2 Makers of, and 
», (West Riding ... | 1 PNM S 51> ssceci ado cnngiay. 34 
Wales. jchrosccne eee 4 Coach Builders, »..c:;..siscicasoeekes i 
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[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Oxford, 
29th June, 1847.] 
In the month of November last, in consequence of the high ruling 
prices of bread stuffs in England, with the almost certain prospect of a 
speedy enhancement that would cause much privation in the mass of 
the population, I was induced to call the attention of the Statistical 
Society of London to India, as a source of supply ; not only on the 
ground of the great variety of bread-grains which India produces, but 
for the average > cheapness ‘of these grains, which, compared with prices 
in England, would leave a very wide margin, even when scarcity did 
not prevail 3 in Europe, for the costs of transit from the interior to the 
coast in India, the expense of shipping and freight, and other contingent 
charges, and yet leave a moderate profit; but which source of supply, 
in cases of protracted dearth in Europe, not only would become of high 
importance to the welfare of England, but would hold out to merchants 
the chances of a considerable pecuniary return. With these views, but 
limiting my comparison of prices to Wheat, Wheat-Flour, and Peas, 
(Dhall), in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, and England, I 
submitted the following table at a meeting of the Statistical Society :-— 














BENGAL. 
Averages for July, 1845 for 53 Towns. 


ENGLAND. 
Averages, November, 1846, Mark Lane. 





Quantity of Quantity of Quantity of 





Quantity of | Quantity of Quantity of 
Wheat Flour Dhall Wheat Flour Peas 
procurable procurable procurable procurable procurable procurable 
for the for the for the for the for the for the 
Rupee of 2s. | Rupee of 2s. Rupee of 2s. sui of 2s. sum of 2s, sum of 2s. 


cs i as | ee 








About 17lIbs. | About 1llbs. | About 19 bs. 
at the aver- ; atthe aver-| atthe aver- 
age market | age market| age market 
quotationof | quotationof| quotation 
57s. perqr. | 52s.for the | of 52s. the 

sack of 280} quarter. 
pounds. 








About 574! About 31 | About 404 
pounds, pounds. pounds, or 
or 23s. 6d. per 
l6s. 8d. quarter. 
per quarter. 























Average Weight of Wheat is 60 lbs. to the bushel; 8 bushels, or 480 lbs. to 
the quarter. 
a a 
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It is hence seen that with Wheat at 57s. per quarter in England in 
November, it was nearly three-and-a-half times dearer in England 
than in India, the averages in India having the disadvantage of being 
founded upon retail prices at great military stations, where there 
would necessarily be considerable demand, and, consequently, enhanced 
prices. Flour was about three times dearer in Mark Lane than in 
India, and Peas more than twice as dear. 

To give the facts upon which this comparison of prices was founded 
a wider circulation, in the month of January I inserted the above table 
in the “Times” newspaper, in the hope that attempts might be made 
to profit by the information it contained. From a gentleman, however, 
of the London Custom-House, who had heard my first communication 
to the Statistical Society, and who had, in consequence, been carefully 
watching the importations, I have since learnt that not any bread- 
stuffs whatever have been brought from India to London, nor is he 
aware of any order having been sent for their importation*. Under 
these circumstances I might have allowed the subject to rest, but 
several prices current, some of them for a series of years from various 
parts of India, having recently come into my hands; bearing in mind 
also the recent change in the Corn Laws in England,—the prospects 
of railways in India, and the facilities that will thus be afforded for 
the cheap conveyance of produce from the interior to the coasts, I 
would look to a period when the cereal resources of India may be made 
available in England ; and I desire, therefore, to put upon record such 
numerical facts as may promote that object, and be useful to parties, 
whether in England or India, who may wish to form a judgment upon 
the policy and probable pecuniary results of entering into new channels 
of commercial enterprise. 

IT am indebted to Mr. Chapman, who has been employed in Wes- 
tern India in working out the statistics of the probable trade of a pro- 
jected line of railway from Bombay towards the cotton districts of 
Berar, for several tables of prices. Some of them were supplied to 
him by the civil and military functionaries to whom he applied; 
and the accuracy of the tables is attested by the official signatures of 
the parties. Some of the tables were supplied by Mamlutdars, or 
native revenue functionaries. As neighbouring towns and villages in 
India have frequently weights and measures of similar denominations, 
but varying from a common standard, Mr. Chapman had very consi- 
derable difficulties to contend with in reducing weights and measures 
to the common, or so-called Indian standard, of 14,400 grains avoir- 
dupois to the seer. As far as Mr. Chapman is concerned, I am free 
to bear testimony to his unwearying industry and desire of accuracy; 
and any sources of error in converting local seers into Indian seers, 
must be referred to the native authorities at those localities; but the 
errors themselves (if existing,) merge in striking averages, and have 
not any serious bearing upon general results. 

It may be as well to premise, that the cereal resources of India are 
not limited to the very few bread-stuffs that Europe produces. Wheat, 
which is the chief bread-stuff of Europe, and which all classes look 
upon as necessary to existence, and which indeed is proverbially the 
staff of life, is in India so dear comparatively with other grains, that it 


* Within the last fortnight afew bags of wheat have been brought from Calcutta. 
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forms the food of only a small part of the population ; and probably 
seventy or eighty millions of souls live upon grains whose names are 
scarcely known except to the learned in Europe, but which, neverthe- 
less, are productive, nourishing, and wholesome. It is equally a mistake 
to suppose that the people of India live upon rice. That grain is very fre- 
_ quently twice the price of wheat, (excepting in a few localities,) and can 
only be used by the masses who dwell in low lands where Nature floods 
the soil periodically, and where the absence of any marked inclination 
in the country admits of the easy retention of the water. Wherever 
works for irrigation are necessary, an enhanced price of the products 
is the consequence; and in proportion to this enhancement is the 
limited consumption by the people. Rice, therefore, produced by 
artificial irrigation, is scarcely within the reach of the lower classes. 

The following are some of the bread grains produced in India and 
Arabia :—Belonging to the Khurreef, or wet-season harvest, Jowaree, 
or Jondla, (Holcus sorghum, or Andropogan. sorghum,) is most exten- 
sively cultivated. Of this species there are eight varieties. From a 
single head of one variety (Shaloo), taken at random, I have obtained 
2,895 perfect seeds. The grain, which is about the size of white 
mustard seed, is sweet, palatable, and nutritive. The next most com- 
monly cultivated grain is Bajra, or Sujgoora, (Holcus spicatus, or 
Panicum spicatum). Under favourable circumstances there are from 
two to eight heads to one stalk; and I have obtained 2,120 seeds 
from a single head, which in the case of eight heads would give a 
return of 16,960 for one. The grain is somewhat larger than canary 
seed. The next grain is Rahle, or Kungnee, (Panicum Stalicum.) 
There are two varieties, each stalk generally with one head, giving a re- 
turn of 1,850 forone. The next grainis Bhadlee, (Panicum miliaceum) 5 
the plant has sometimes three or four stalks, but each with one head 
only. The grain-bearing Panicums, however, are not limited to these, 
for so numerous are they in Ceylon, that Moon, in his Catalogue of 
Ceylon Plants, gives Latin names to no less than thirty distinct species. 
Kodroo is the next grain, (Paspalum frumentaceum, ) one of its Mahratta 
names is Bhurtee, in allusion to its extraordinary fertility. The stalks 
from one seed vary from four to eleven; but on the edges of a field 
where the plants have an opportunity of spreading, I have counted 
twenty stalks radiating from a single root. Hach head averages 1,083 
seeds; and for the plant with twenty stalks there would be a return of 
21,660 for one. But on the 15th of September, 1825, near Serroor, I 
counted thirty-three heads of grains on a single plant, each head 
averaging 1,860 seeds, giving the astonishing return of 61,380 seeds 
for one. The average of seven heads to a plant would give a return of 
7,581 for one. The grain is the size of a pin’s head. 

Mukka, or Indian Corn, (Zea Mayz,) comes next. It is not usually 
cultivated as a bread-grain, but when nearly ripe the head is fried and 
eaten with butter or sugar. Should the farmer have more than he can 
consume in this state the rest is allowed to ripen, and the seed is 
ground into flour. The stalk sometimes reaches the height of from 
nine to twelve feet. This is the “Indian Corn” whose importation 
into England from America has so essentially contributed in the late 
scarcity to relieve the sufferings of the people. 

Ricc is cultivated wherever physical circumstances are favourable to » 

: u2 
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it. Itiscalled Dhan or Bhat, (Oryza sativa.) The natives in Western 
India consider that there are at least eight or ten species of rice, and very 
many varieties. But Mr. Moon, in his Catalogue of the Plants of Ceylon, 
gives the names of no less than 160 varieties, from the wild rice to the 
most delicate, each having its Singhalese native name,—bird’s-beak, 
melon, sprigless, red hare’s-chin, leafless, white-jointed gold, rattan- 
leaved, &c., &c.; and each of these names Mr. Moon has translated into 
English. The return in the Deccan is reckoned at about 30 to one. 
A very important grain is Natchnee, or Ragee, Hleusine Coracana, 
or Cynosurus Coracanus. The grain is much valued by the poor, from 
its hardihood, abundant return, wholesomeness, and cheapness. The 
return is reckoned at 200 for one. Sawa is another cultivated panicum, 
but the species is not satisfactorily ascertained. The grain is of the 
size and form of a canary-seed, but blackish ; the return about 48 for 
one. Wuree is the last of the bread grains of the Khurreef, or wet- 
season harvest. This is said to be the Coix barbata. It is small, of 
the size, colour, and character of the canary-seed; the return 240 for 
one. The pulses and legumes of the Khurreef harvest are too nume- 
rous to detail. 

Of the Rubbee, or spring, or dry-season harvest, the principal 
bread-grain produce is wheat, of which there are four varieties, two of 
which have such peculiar and permanent characters as to justify their 
being designated species. All the wheats are bearded. The first is Buk- 
shee, the next Kupleh, the third Kateh, and the fourth Potayai. All 
the varieties have from two to twenty-five stalks from the same root; 
and I have a specimen in my possession with twenty-five stalks. The 
first gives a return of about 81 for one. The Kupleh has the husk 
closely attached to the grain, whence its name. Examining a field on 
the 20th of February, 1825, I found few plants with less than ten 
stalks, and the grains from some of the heads were {ths of an inch 
long, and the lower glumes were treble seeded. Each head averaging 
58 grains. This would give a return of 580 for one, but with twenty- 
five ears the return would be 1,450 for one. The Kateh, so named 
from the seed terminating in a prickle, or point, gives a return of from — 
384 to 480 for one, and the Potayai, which is a short-bellied grain, 
whence its name, returns about 210 for one*. 

Urburee, or Chenna, (Cicer arietinum,) forms a part of every farmer’s 
cultivation, It isa highly valuable pulse, although chiefly given to horses 
in India as a substitute for oats and barley ; it is used nevertheless by 
the people in a variety of ways;—as split peas in Europe, and when 
parched, travellers live for days upon it on a journey; it is made into 
puddings and stirabout, and it is even used as a bread-grain, being 
ground into flour and made into cakes. There are four varieties. 
The returns upon a plant range from 58 seeds up to 170. The grain 
is about the size of a marrowfat pea, and in form is like a ram’s head, 
(whence its name). The Shaloo, or Jowaree, is that variety or species 
of Holcus, or Andropogon, which is sown at the end of the rains, unlike 
the rest of the varieties, and it belongs therefore to the spring harvest. 
The grain is held in high estimation, and is the general food of those 
of the lower orders who do not inhabit the mountainous or jungly 


* The wheats ripen in January and February. 
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tracts. It ripensin February. I ascertained that the average return 
in one head of the plant was about 1,514 seeds for one. | 

Jau, or Jo,—Barley,—(Hordeum hewastichon.) Barley is not 
generally cultivated, and is seldom used for bread; but it is necessary 
in many sacrificial ceremonies of the Hindoos. Four varieties are men- 
tioned in Hindoo books. On the 1st of February, 1826, I found some 
fields of barley ripening at Tulleeghur, on a table land in the Deccan, 
about 3,000 feet above the sea, and in March I met with some fields in 
the Desh, or open country, at less than 2,000 feet above the sea, lati- 
tude 18° to 19° N., the plants averaging five heads of grain, and giving 
a return of 240 for one. 

Watanah, or Muthur, (Pisum sativum, )—Peas—are cultivated, but 
not so extensively as gram (Cicer). They are used precisely as gram is 
used, but are not so much esteemed. 

Dhall (Cytisus cajan).—This shrub produces the universal substi- 
tute for the split pea of Europe, but it is a much sweeter and more 
agreeable pulse than the pea. 

Such are the edible grains of the spring harvest. Of the other pro- 
ducts the four species of sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, dyes, oil-seeds, 
hemp, flax, and the condiments belonging to “garden produce,” it is 
not necessary to speak, as I shall not be able to use them in any com- 
parison of prices. Indeed, my chief motive for the above enumeration 
is to point out the numerous bread-grains of India which cannot come 
into any comparison with European products, but which, if not men- 
tioned, might lead the European speculator to suppose that he had 
nothing more to look to than the grains enumerated in the Price Lists, 
to which I now refer. 

The first Price List gives the average number of seers per rupee of 
2s. at seven different markets in the collectorates of the Deccan, under 
the Bombay Presidency, from the years 1827 to 1845 inclusive. The 
grains are wheat, rice, gram, bajra, and jowaree. In this table the 
averages are given in the local seers of the markets; for the most em- 
barrassing discrepancies exist in the magnitude of measures of the same 
denomination even at neighbouring villages; and this fact should be gene- 
rally known to prevent misconceptions in regard to the absolute value of 
local means of supply. I present the table also in its present state to 
warn the speculator against an entire reliance, even upon a system of 
averages, for a series of years; and particularly to guard him against a 
reliance upon the prices of any one year continuing in the following or 
succeeding years. In fact, the produce of the Khurreef harvest is depen- 
dent on the continuous but temperate supply of water during the mon- 
soon; and the crops should be equally removed from the extremes of being 
drowned or dried up. In the Rubbee, or spring, or dry-season harvest, 
the crops are influenced by the amount of dew deposited; and departures 
from a normal state in all these matters produce the most violent fluctu- 
ations in prices. For instance, the prices of the Khurreef produce at 

Indapoor fluctuated from 154 and 18 seers of bajra per rupee in 1845 and 
1882 respectively, to 58 seers and 54 seers in the years 1887 and 1828 re- 
spectively. The extreme range between any one year at any one of the 
seven markets and any other year was, from 153 seers at Indapoor in 
1845 to 64 scers at Kulus in 1828. It will be observed also, that the 
prices at the seven markets sometimes differ widely from each other in 
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the same year. In the produce of the Rubbee, or dry-season crop, we find 
wheat varying in price at Kulus from 12 seers in 1845 to 42 in 1887, 
and at Sewnere, in the same years, from 13 to 44 seers. The extreme 
range, in the nineteen years, appears to have been from 12 seers in the 
Mawals, or hilly tracts, in 1845, to 44 seers at Sewnere in 1837. 
These facts offer sufficiently instructive lessons; and as the figures 
used are averages of prices for the year in cach market, the fluctua- 
tions within the year, were they known, might exhibit greater dis- 
crepancies. : | 

Table II. presents the local seer measures of No. 1 reduced to 
Indian seer measures, each seer containing 14,400 grains weight avoir- 
dupois of bajra, which, from the uniformity and unchangeableness of 
the seed, is looked upon-as the best standard by which to fix the capa- 
city of a native measure. This plan, however, is not so efficient as one I 
recommended to the Government of Bombay twenty years ago. With 
a view to insure uniformity in weights and measures throughout the 
Deccan, I suggested that the Company’s rupee should be the multiple, 
whether for weights or measures; and that measures of capacity, with- 
out regard to form, should contain a quantity of water at the ordinary 
temperature, equal to the weight of a prescribed number of rupees. 
This would have insured sufficient exactness for all practical purposes; 
and the means of testing the accuracy of the weights and measures 
would always have been available to the collectors and magistrates, 
and the native names of the divisions would have been preserved. 
This simple plan, however, remains to be adopted. 

The reduction of the local measures of Table II. into Indian mea- 
sures was effected by Mr. Chapman, and must have been a work of 
infinite labour, as he had to ascertain the exact value of each local 
seer. The annual averages in Indian seers, so reduced, were converted 
by me into avoirdupois weight, and consequent upon that last conversion 
the price per quarter English has been determined, and the following 
are the results :— 




















Indian Seers | Indian 
per Rupee, Seers in Prices per 
average of | Avoirdupois Quarter English, 
19 Years, weight. 
Ibs.. oz. f° s. a. 
Wheat sndscise 31,4 64 5 14 10 
Bice hh cial 1747 36 13 0 J per lb. 
GVA f sass ssadencd cas 2912 60 5 15 }1 
AUDA. cars ccnernyis 40.5 82 10 q1.7 
Jowaree p 488 100 «8 9G 


inten emer erin ei 


It is thus shown that an average of years gives 64 lbs. 5 oz. of 
wheat for 2s., 36 lbs. 13 oz. of rice, and 1003 lbs. of that nutritious 
grain, jowaree (Holcus sorghum), for 2s.; a sutticiency to support a man 
for two months at least, if the dietary in the prisons of the North- 
Western Provinces and Bengal be taken asa standard. In these prisons 
the daily allowance to a convict is from 1 to 2 Ibs. of wheaten flour, 
regulated by the nature and duration of the hard labour to which the 
convict may be condemned. But Table II. shows that in 1828 the 
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average price of jowaree gave nearly 137 lbs. avoirdupois for 2s., so 
that a man could support himself for much less than a halfpenny per 
diem, and get fat upon it. But if reference be made to Table No. I, 
it is seen that at Kulus in the years 1828 and 18438 there were 80 local 
seers of jowaree per rupee, or 9945 Indian seers, equal to 204 lbs, 
avoirdupois, for 2s., or more than 2 lbs. for a farthing, so that a man 
could live for less than a farthing per diem for the cost of meal. In 
wheat it is seen that the average prices in 1828 and 1836 were 364 
and 363 Indian seers per rupee, equivalent to 74 lbs. and 75+ avoir- 
dupois. The above bread-grains, at such cheap rates, are within a 
moderate distance of the sea-coast. But Tables III., III*., and Til**., 
carry us farther inland, and the cheapness is very much greater. These 
tables are from Colonel Sleeman, the Commissioner of the Saugor and 
Nerbuddah territories, and give the prices at seven markets within his 
commissionership from 1831 to 1840 inclusive, and from 1843 to 1846, 
both inclusive; but the prices of wheat, gram, and rice, only are given, 
In these tables it is shown that at Baitool in 1843 as much as 167 lbs. 
avoirdupois of wheat were sold for 2s., and at the seven markets 
enumerated the price varied in the year only from 5s. 6d. per quarter 
English to 6s. 8d. In succeeding years the prices were slightly en- 
hanced, but in 1846 famine prices ruled owing to the failure of the 
monsoon; that is to say, at Baitool the price of wheat, which in 
1843 was 5s. 6d. per quarter, became 21s. 8d. But the average 
prices of wheat at the seven markets for the years 1843, 1844, and 
1845, was 7s. 62d. per quarter: gram, similarly, was 7s. 73d. per quarter, 
and rice, 4s. 44d. per cwt. For the ten years preceding, from 1831 to 
1840, the average price of wheat was 10s. 6d. per quarter (Table 
EPs). 

Table IV. gives the prices at Hoshungabad for various periods, 
upon the authority of Colonel Ouseley, the Principal Assistant- 
Agent to the Governor-General. Mr. Chapman has reduced part of 
this table to the price per ton in favour of wheat, gram, and rice, 
from the years 1822 to 1838, both inclusive. The prices are sepa- 
rately given for November, the sowing time, and June, the storing 
time. Prices are somewhat dearer at sowing time, but. not markedly 
so. The fluctuations in prices in this long period are less than might 
have been expected. It will suffice to give the maximum and minimum 
prices of wheat, gram, and rice, at the sowing or dearest time. In 
1826, wheat was 5s. the quarter, gram, 3s. 7d. per quarter, and rice, 
2°83 lbs. for 1d., or 83°96 Ibs. for 1s., or 3s. 83d. per cewt. In 1833 
the monsoon failed, and in 1834 famine prices ruled in consequence. 
Wheat was 28s. 10d. per quarter, gram, 14s. 9d. per quarter, and rice 
was 1:46 lbs. for 1d., or 17°52 lbs. for 1s., or 6s. 5d. per cwt. The 
average prices for these sixteen years, including the years of dearth 
were, wheat, 10s. 83d. per quarter, gram, 7s. 11d. per quarter, and 
rice, 4s. 73d. per ewt. As I would rather lean to the unfavourable 
view of prices than to the favourable, I shall not give the prices in 
harvest time. : 

Table V. was supplied by the Resident at Nagpoor, Colonel Spiers, 
and contains the accounts of the quantities, and the price of salt 
imported into Nagpoor in 1846, the cost of carriage to and from the 
coast, and the prices of grains for the years 1843, 1844, and 1845; 
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but as the monsoon had failed in all these years, particularly in_ 
the last, little use can be made of this table. Nevertheless, wheat 
in 1843 was 1131 Ibs. for 2s., or 8s. 7d. per quarter, and in 1845, 
the scarcity Bn 59% lbs. for 2s., or 16s. 1d. per quarter, and 
the average of the three years was "884 Ibs; for 26,, or-l0¢., 10d. per 
quarter. ‘The average of the cheapest rice, 594 lbs. for 2s., or 3s. 9d. 
per cwt., and the dearest 38? Ibs. for 2s., or 5s. 11d. per ewt, The 
an gram, 82? lbs. for 2s., or 11s. 8d. per quarter; the dearest, 

584 Ibs. for 2s., or 16s. 44d. per quarter, and the average 737 Ibs. 
for. 254 _ OF 13s. 1d. per quarter. It is seen from Colonel Spiers’s 
memorandum that the cost of taking cotton or other produce from 
Nagpoor to Bombay and back is 50 rupees for 7 maunds (about 19s. 5d. 
per cwt.) ; but this is fer the double journey; and the single trip, 
supposing the cart loaded both ways, would cost 9s. 83d. per cwt., or 
about 1d. per Ib. If the cost of carriage be in Nagpoor rupees the 
above sums are respectively 15s. 5d. and 7s. 8 83d. 

Table VI. gives the prices of rice, wheat, jowaree, bajra, and gram, 
in Goozrat, at the cities of Ahmedabad, Khaira, Broach, and Surat, on 
the 15th August, 1846. As the prices are only for one year, and that 
a year of scarcity, they cannot afford any guide for the usual prices in 
Goozrat. It will suffice to state that the average price of wheat at 
Ahmedabad, was-27°6 seers per rupee, (553 Ibs.) or 17s. 11d. per 
uence the cheapest, was 35:7 seers (72 lbs.), and the dearest, 24 seers 
(491 lbs.), while at Broach the average was only 12°63 seers (252 Ibs.), 
the “lowest price, 14°20 seers (284 Ibs. ), and the highest, 11°20 seers 
(23lbs.) The average price of rice at Ahmedabad 253 seers (523 lbs.), 
or 4s. 3d. per cwt., gram, 163 seers (342 lbs.) per rupee, or 28s. per 
quarter, jowaree, 343 seers (712 lbs,), or 13s. 5d. per quarter, bajra, 
273 seers per rupee (564 lbs.), or 16s. 11d. per quarter. 

Tables VII. and VIII. give the retail prices respectively at fifty-three 
and fifty-six military stations in the Bengal Presidency for the years 
1845 and 1846 of bread-stuffs, becf, mutton, butter, sugar, fowls, &c. 
These tables labour under great disadvantages, as they do not give the 
wholesale prices of any article, and are only for two years, and those 
years of comparative scarcity. But even with these disadvantages it 
is found that wheat in 1845 averaged 57 lbs. 10 oz. for me or 163. 8d. 
per quarter; the first sort of rice, 25 Ibs. 7 oz. for 2s., or 25 of a penny 
per lb., or 8s. 94d. per cwt., and the third sort of rice, 45 lbs. 4 oz. for 
2s., or ere of a penny per lb., or 4s. 11d. per cwt.; dhall, or split peas, 
40 lbs. 12 oz. for 2s., or 23s. 6d. per quarter; flour, 31 lbs. for 2s., or aie 
of a penny per Jb.; sugar-candy, 6 Ibs. 10? oz. per rupee, or 34d. ‘per Ib.; 
salt, of the first sort, 20 Ibs. 9 oz. per rupee, or 14d. per Ib., or 10s. lld. 
per cwt. But these averages would be fallacious guides were the 
merchant to allow them to influence his purchases; and the return 
therefore affords a useful lesson, that even averages in statistics may 
mislead. For instance, the average price of rice is 25 lb. 7 0z., and of the 
second kind, 45 Ibs. 4 0z., while at Chittagong, a place accessible by 
sea, it is respectively 822 ‘Ibs, and 102% Ibs. per rupee, or 2s. 84d. and 
2s. "odd. per cwt., and the s same feature is observable in some other 
articles. With respect to the price of meat and fowls, it is seen that 
bullocks varied in price from 5 rupees, or 10s. per head, at Chunar to 
7 rupees 10 annas, or 15s. 6d. at Calcutta, and 20 rupees, or 40s., at 
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Allahabad; sheep vary from 5 rupees 2 annas, or 10s. 3d., at Calcutta, 
to half a rupee, or Is., at Benares; and the ordinary price would 
appear to be about 2s. 6d. for a sheep. Fowls are classed in three 
sorts, and vary in price from two, three, and four, at Lucknow, 
of the respective sorts, per rupee, to twenty of the first and second 
sort, at Almorah. In the return for 1846 the prices are somewhat 
enhanced, but not sufficiently so to render it necessary to go into 
details. 

It has been shown that the average price of the best salt was 
20 Ibs. 9 oz. for 2s., varying at different places from 53 Ibs. at Calcutta, 
or 38s. 11d. per cwt. (refined for European families?) to 494 lbs. at 
Cuttack, or 4s. 63d. per cwt., but it will be recollected that these are 
the retail prices of a monopolized article. The duty on imported salt 
into India has been twice reduced within the last three years. On the 
18th October, 1844, it was ordered by the Supreme Government. to 
be reduced from 31 rupees (6s. 6d.) to 2 rupees (6s.) per maund of 
827 Ibs. avoirdupois. On the 31st March, 1847, it was further re- 
duced to 23 rupees, or 5s. 6d., per 822 Ibs. At the previous period 
the Government store-salt in Bengal was directed to be sold wholesale 
at prices varying, according to the reputation of the salt at the ten 
places of manufacture *, from 356 rupees per 100 maunds (8,228¢ lbs.) 
of Madras salt to 400 rupees for Cuttack salt. On the 31st March, 
1847, the prices were further reduced to 331 rupees and 375 rupees per 
100 maunds for the salt of the same places respectively, and the 
Government pledged itself not to alter these prices before the 1st April, 
1849, It is thus seen that the wholesale price of the Madras salt was 
about 25 lbs. per rupee, or 124 lbs, for 1s., or something less than 1d. 
per Ib., and that of Cuttack salt about 204 lbs. per rupee. At Caleutta, 
therefore, the retail price (53 lbs.) of the best salt was four times that 
of the wholesale price; and generally in the Bengal Provinces, except- 
ing at Cuttack and Chittagong, where the market retail price was 
lower than the Government wholesale price, (strange as it may appear, ) 
the profits to the wholesale purchaser must have been very consider- 
able indeed. But in czse we look to prices in the North-Western 
Provinces, Bundlecund, Malwa, and our newly-acquired provinces 
beyond the Sutlej in the Punjaub, the anomalous and startling fact 
presents itself that the retail prices, with few exceptions, are below 
the wholesale prices in Bengal, showing that there is a source of 
supply independent of the Government sales. For instance, at sixteen 
stations from Calcutta to Allahabad, (always excepting Cuttack and 
Chittagong,) the average retail price of the best salt is 127 Ibs. oy 2s., 
a little more than half the wholesale price of Cuttack salt, 202 Ibs. ; 
but beyond the limits of Allahabad, at twenty-nine stations, the 
average retail price is 234 ]bs., while the wholesale pre at which 
Cuttack salt was put up by Government was only 20% lbs. for 2s. 
Nagpoor is supplied from the western coast of India; and on the 30th 
July, 1846, the price of salt was 30,25 rupees per kundee of 611 lbs. 
avoirdupois, giving not quite 20 Ibs. per rupee; Nagpoor, therefore, 
could not have been the channel of supply. But at Iheir, in the 


* Hedgillee, Tumlook, 24 Pergunnahs, Chittagong, Arracan, Kurra, Cuttack, 
Balasore, Khurdah, Madras. 
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Poona collectorate, under the Bombay Government, the following are 
the prices of salt in the respective years :— 


Local Indian 

Seers. Seers. Tolas. 
VAD Oh een Riker dercai BAe» - apesapasersas ite 43 28 
A So sycn cottedn: Se dae marys a oe ee 40 64 
aad da a aa os ee 42. 6 
oa a racnamacccnnrsceaolanteas BU. Mera uoeeers 30. 20 
| oe TEL A Re a re 0 Si Male ree in one oo °22 
£45 OB 240F. Sede 30 648 


The average is nearly 35 Indian seers per rupee, or 72 Ibs. avoirdu- 
pois, instead of 204 Ibs., as in Bengal, and 20 Ibs. as at Nagpoor, or 
234 Ibs., as in the North-Western Provinces; the western coast no 
doubt, therefore, supplies Central India and Bundlecund to some extent, 
but the North-Western Provinces are probably supplied from the salt- 
beds of the Punjaub, or from the salt lakesof Ajmere. It is right here 
to state that the salt tax in the North-Western Provinces is levied as 
a customs duty only. 

Very much has been written regarding the pressure of the salt 
monopoly upon the people of dndia, and the above facts and prices afford 
the means of putting the value of the assertion to a practical test; and 
for fixing the real portion of a man’s wages which he is compelled to 
expend upon salt as a necessary of life. In the first place the so-called 
monopoly is confined to Bengal, where the average retail price of the 
best salt is about 20% lbs. per rupee. Various native authorities concur 
in stating that a single man consumes one seer of salt (14,400 grains, ) 
per month, but that a family average about three-quarters of a seer 
(10,800 grains). In the gaols of the North-Western Provinces a 
convict is allowed 225 grains per diem, which, for thirty days, is 
450 grains less than half a seer, and is 250 grains less than one pound 
avoirdupois, and it is looked upon asample. But taking three-quarters 
of a seer per head (10,800 grains), or even one seer (14,400 grains), the 
rupee’s worth of the best salt, which the poor do not consume, would last 
aman, in the first case, 134 months, and in the second case, 10 months; 
and as the average wages of an agricultural labourer are 3 rupees, or 
6s. per month, and all other classes have higher wages, it results that 
one-third of a month’s wages supplies a man’s salt for 131 months, at 
10,800 grains, or three-quarters of a seer per month, or at the allow- 
ance of one seer per month, two shillings’ worth of salt lasts him ten 
months ; three-quarters of a seer per month costing him about the 
fourth of a farthing per diem, and one seer, costing a scarcely 
appreciable fraction more. And yet it has been deliberately asserted 
in print, for selfish purposes, that a year’s salt for a labourer costs 
him three months’ wages. But if the Kheir average price of 35 — 
seers per rupee be used, then 35 seers will last a man _ thirty-five 
months, at a cost of ;5ths of a penny per month, or 0°:025 of a 
penny per diem; and a glance at the Tables VII. and VIII. will 
show that two shillings’ worth of salt at many places in the North- 
Western Provinces will last a man from eight to twenty-three months, 
At Calcutta the retail price of 53 Ibs. is 2s., (although it is shown the 
Government sell 203 to 25 lbs. for 2s.,) no doubt presses severely upon 
a poor man, for a third ofa month’s wages, or 2s., would supply him with 
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only three months’ salt, instead of thirty-five, eighteen, or ten months’ 
salt, as elsewhere, but this must be the price of refined salt, which of 
course is not used by the poor. This severe pressure, however, exists 
only in Calcutta, and is to be attributed to the cupidity of the retailers, 
and not to the Government. In Bombay, from an invoice of 200 tons 
of salt in July, 1845, of Messrs. Nicol and Co., sent to Calcutta, the 
cost to them, including excise duty of ls. 6d. per 822 lbs., and carriage 
from Tanneh to Bombay by water, was 2s. 53d. per cwt.; there were, 
therefore, 45 seers, or 924 lbs, for 2s., and a third of a labourer’s 
monthly wages at 3 rupees per mensem, would supply him with salt 
for forty-five months. The wholesale price of salt in Londen varied 
in the years 1844 and 1845 from 37s. (coarse) to 45s. (fine) per ton, 
and in 1846 and 1847 from 35s. (coarse) to 47s. (fine) per ton. 

The following table exhibits the final results of prices in contrast :— 
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I annex Messrs. Nicol’s invoice of salt from Bombay, and for record 
and comparison add the contract prices of the supplies to the Hast 
India Company’s Military College at Addiscombe*. 


* Since the above was written Lieut. Burke, of the Bombay Engineers, in an 
Official Report to Government, describes a superficial deposit of good salt upon the 
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_ It now remains to consider whether the prices given of the cerealia 
in India offer sufficient inducement to the speculator, in seasons of 
scarcity in Europe, to look to India for supplies. Prund facie the 
case is conclusive from the comparatively remarkable cheapness of 
grain and pulse in India; but the element of the cost of transit from 
India to England must now be taken into consideration ; and this will 
be best done by putting it into juxtaposition with the cost of the 
freight of wheat from the most distant sources of supply in Europe, 
namely, Odessa and Alexandria. The following statement is from the 
information of a gentleman in Mark Lane, of great experience in the 
corn trade. Another consideration also is the loss occasioned by the 
destruction of the grain by weevils in transit. 

‘‘The price of fine Polish Odessa red wheat at Odessa, free on 
board, in ordinary years is from 25s. to 32s. per quarter. This corn 
weighs from 603 to 613 lbs. per bushel. Freights from Odessa to 
London are from 6s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. or 9s. per quarter. The ordinary 
duration of the voyage is two months. This year (1847) some vessels 
have been four months on the passage, and some only six weeks. 

*“‘ At Alexandria the price in ordinary years is from 18s. to 25s. per 
quarter, free on board; weight 56 to 59 lbs. per bushel; freight 6s. to 
7s. per quarter. The duration of the voyage much the same as from 
Odessa, the principal detention being at the Gut of Gibraltar. 

‘The prices would doubtless be brought down by plentiful harvests 
at home, and free access to all the world for wheat. 

‘‘It is believed that the weevil is bred within the grains of the 
wheat, the egg being deposited at some period during the formation of 
the grain; for the insect has often been found in the middle of grains 
which were on the outside perfectly sound. After the insect has eaten 
its way out of its native grain, no doubt it proceeds to attack others. 
It has also been seen in flour brought from India in a metal canister 
hermetically sealed. 

‘““That the length of the voyage does not produce the weevil is 
proved by the fact that cargoes of wheat come from Australia perfectly 
free from it and in the finest possible condition, although often nine 
months on board; and the wheats of Australia fetch the very highest 
prices in the English markets. 

“The wheats of Poland brought from Odessa are rarely infected 
with weevil, so also those from the ports of the Baltic. When it 
occurs in these it is to be traced to mismanagement, such as storing the 
grain in foul warehouses, &c. 

“But the wheats from Turkey, Egypt, the Italian States, and 
Spain, are almost invariably attacked with weevils. In some cases of 
great neglect the insect has eaten half the weight of the gram. 

“Wheats from the Baltic, when they arrive ‘out of condition,’ are 
hot and moist. The heat seems to arise from a vegetable fermentation 
occasioned by the damp state in which the grain must have been 
gathered and put into bulk, But those from the Mediterranean when 


Cutch frontier of Scinde near Lucput Bunder, capable of supplying one hundred 
millions of people for above 1600 years at 20 lbs. per head per annum. This salt 


could be delivered at Bombay at 5s. per ton, while Cheshire salt put on board ship 
at Liverpool, is 12s. per ton. 
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hot (and they are very hot,) are dry. The heat is dissipated at once 
by the mere act of separation in the process of unloading, but it imme- 
diately returns on the grain lying again in bulk. It apparently arises 
from the quantity of animal life in the grain. . 

‘“‘ When grain is received in the last-mentioned state it is put into 
conical heaps. The weevil always seeks the top; in due time, there- 
fore, the top of each cone is taken off, and with it the greater part of 
the weevil. This process and the previous ravages of the insect of 
course destroy much valuable grain. 

‘From comparisons of the wheats grown in different countries it is 
inferred that the weevil is produced most plentifully, if not exclusively, 
in wheats grown in a climate which is unduly dry. 

‘Supposing the above view of the origin of the weevil to be accu- 
rate, it is not believed that the substitution of threshing-machines for 
the bullocks and earthern floors used in India would remedy this evil, 
although they would improve the article in other respects; and it is 
also thought that imsect life, while in the egg, will endure without 
destruction any heat to which the grain can be safely subjected. 

“ American wheats, of which till this year, 1847, little has been 
imported, do not stand high in the estimation of English millers; they 
do not like the soil on which they are grown. Little has been done 
with them in ordinary years to supply trustworthy facts as to costs 
and freights. 

“‘ Indian wheats, if they can be brought over in good condition, are 
likely to be much approved.” 

Such are the opinions of a trustworthy and experienced person; 
and if the lowest price stated of Odessa wheat be taken, 25s. per 
quarter, and the lowest rate of freight, 6s. 6d. per quarter, then a ton 
of wheat would be introduced into England at a cost of 116s. 8d. for 
the cost price of the wheat, and 380s. 3d. for freight, making a total 
cost per ton of 146s. 11d. Freights from India vary excessively; but 
assuming a very high freight of £5, or 100s. per ton, and taking the 
average of all the averages of the price of wheat in the preceding 
tables, name 18s. Id. per quarter, or 61s. per ton, then the cost of a 
ton of Indian wheat landed in England would be 161s., and in ordinary 
seasons it would not be worth a speculators while to import it from 
India. But with respect to other grains, some of which are three or 
four times cheaper than wheat, the same objection would not exist, 
and they might be imported to a great profit, even in ordinary seasons, 
could a taste for them be induced. But in seasons of scarcity like 
that of the past year, when the price of wheat has varied in the London 
market from 57s. per quarter, (266s. per ton, in November, 1846, ) 
to 102s. per quarter, (476s. per ton, on January Ist, 1847,) then India 
may be looked to with confidence for a supply, rendering large profits 
to the importer; India having the advantage also of ripening its grain 
crops in January and February, five months before those of Europe 
are available. It may be objected that a larger demand upon India 
would greatly raise prices, and probably permanently so ; but my reply 
to this objection is, that about two-fifths of the whole fertile soil of 
India are at present untilled, and would necessarily be brought ito 
cultivation to meet an increased demand for cereal supphes. 
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Annual Average of Local Seers of Grain per Rupee of Two Shillings at Seven 
Localities in the Collectorates of the Deccan, from the Year 1827 to 1845, both 
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Tassie LV. 


Price Current of Wheat, Gram (Chenna), and Rice, as by the Nerikh 
Namehs, kept in the Ofice of the Principal Assistant Agent of the 
Governor-General._—Hoshungabad. 


Reduced from the original table sent to me by Colonel Ouseley, at the rate of 
444°34 lbs. avoirdupois per Manee, and 19$ pence per Nagpore rupee. 
J. CHAPMAN. 





November, or Sowing Time. 


June, or Storing Time after Harvest. 


Years. 


Pence per Ton. Pence per Ton. 

Wheat. Gram. Rice. Wheat. Gram. Rice. 
d. d. d. d. d. d. 
1822-23 | 661°159 | 612°415 | 1144:972 | 497-814 398°251 | 1194°755 
1824 ,,,. | 429°364 | 298-688 696°939 | 336024 273°793 846°283 
1825 .... | 441°810.| 317°356 | 1527-666 322°023 217'793 | 1508"998 = 
1826 .... | 280°016 | 199°125 790°279 : 264°463 196°014 936°R1Z 
He07 6). -Sile134.4 238-017 908°510 466°700 379°583 | 1040°742 
1828 .... | 448°032 | 454°255 821°393 406°548 311°134 954°143 
1829... | 405°51] | 331-876 772°648 | 541°372 336°024 790°279 
1830 .. 705°236 | 491°591 962°440 392°028 348°470 | 1059°928 
1831 .... | 320°467 | 317°356 772°648 423°142 421°067 920°955 
1832 .... | 414°845 | 376°472 759°166 1062°003 514°408 | 1028°815 
1833%,,,. |1071°337 | 575°597 1086-894 | 1294°316 696:°939 | 1609°598 
1834+... |1835°800 | 829°690 | 1539°074 | 766°944 588:042 | 1611.672 
1835 .... | 796°502 | 597°377 | 1057°854 | 908°510 659°604 | 1213°421 
1936 .... | 725°979>| °538°780 902-288 : 502°481 369°212 957°254 
1837 .... | 647°936 | 449°588 964°514 i 535°798 365°063 925°104 
1838 .... | 583°894 | 460°478 | 1077°300 , 572°456 442°458 | 1140°823 
Average | 598°000 | 443-000 986:°000 





* No rain in 1833. 


The fluctuations are entirely owin 





g to good and bad harvests. 


RE EOE 


~ Famine prices. 


x2 
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Memorandum. 


“The hire of a loaded cart, carrying 63 or 7 maunds (576 Ibs. avoirdupois), 


from Bombay to Nagpore, or from Nagpore to Bombay, is 50 rupees (£5, or 
£4 2s. 3d. Nagpore currency), it will travel 6 or 7 coss (12 to 14 miles) per diem, 
and arrives in 40 days. <A return hackery (cart) going back empty will make the 
journey in 28 or 30 days. 

‘‘The hire of a loaded bullock, carrying 1 maund (822]bs.), is 7 rupees (or 
14 shillings, or lls. 6}d.), for going and returning from Nagpore to Bombay, 
it will travel 5 coss (10 miles) per diem.”’ 


Taste V.—List of Average Rates of Grain, &c., at et: during the 
Years 1843, 1844, and 1845, 
































1843. 1844, 1845. 
GRAIN, ————— a REMARKS. 
Rate Rate Rate 
per Rupee. }| per Rupee. | per Rupee. 
Seers, Seers, Seers. 
W heat: ccisesieccstcrctesoocssveetosrore 59 46 293 80 rupees weight 
a seer, and 200 
Chenna, (Cicer arietinum)... 40 383 282 seers make one 
khundee, con- 
Jowaree, (Holeus sorghum).... 624 58% 43 taining 160 
paillies, and 13 
Moong, (Phaseolus moong).... 40 4323 284 seers make one 
paillie. 
Mussoor, (Erum lens) wus 50 56% 312 
Buttana, (Pisum sativum) .... 40 42% 33 
Bajra, (Panicum spicatum).. 40 382 31 
Rice, of different sorts. 
Ramkail, .....006 Ath sort .... 35 28 24 
Pissoor, ssessssseen Bid 5 ae a 80 248 21% 
Chuttree, srsiecovess 2nd 55. es, 224 21 19 
Kallee Kumode, Ist ,,__.... 20 182 17} 
Good Rice, for Gentlemen.... 16 153 133 
DuHAtt, of different sorts. 
Toor Dhall, split peas, (Cy- 
tisus cajan) sietisa att me } 85 29% 23% 
Moong, ditto, (split) .......0... 40 354 255 
WMTESOOE, gf. 5g accosted. 40 39; | 264 
Chemina,: 37 0 ta “a ctedenaess 30 26% 20 





The fluctuation i in the prices of grain is 5 catised by the Tae fall SS rain in the 
Monsoon. 


Nagpore, Signed ALEX. SPIERS, 
30¢h July, 1846. Se Resident. 
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3 Rice. Gram. Salt. 
WN 
5 
= 43 = “s 7 
* = : ~» cs, ~ ~ ° 
Stations, cS re é i S > = 3 8 
Bs = e so) oe - a S 2 rg 
3 = & : & pa = a & 
oS [|__| ee eal 
a Pr Rpee.|Pr Rpee./Pr Rpee.|Pr Rpee.|Pr Rpee.|Pr Rpee.|Pr Rpee.|Pr Rpee |Pr Rpee, 
M.S.C, | M.S.C..| M.S. C. | M.S. Cc. | M.S. C. | M.S. Cc. | M.S.C. | M. 58. €s aa. sam 
Presidency ......... sont RO) ei 010 O0{1 4 0/030 73 0 213)0 8 103 
Cuttacky ces. 3 seer ele ou) a6 ae eae atc Ke 0 Se 024 0 oe 
Berhampore...... 80/030 0/016 0/027 8)032 0).033 0/033 8)028 0|0 7110 Cae 
DA CCAS nactescme cis maine 804} 0 28 2/030 0/035 0| 030 0/0382 0 ete 023 810 8 ©) sae 
Chittagong ......- 80 | 033 0)040 0/110 0] 028 0/030 0|036 0 56 0 1520 BS 
EA SSATIN Ms eee a acarclere 80 He “ie iL Or 20 ays ie wsis 020 010 6 8|0 Ga 
Chirrapoonjie ....} 80 ate 030 0;1 0 0); 015 O 5 a0 < ee oa 
WINAMOTC so. Aeaiscee sieve 80 | 0 29 14431 013 0 | 2 27 12/035 6 0 38 12 56 07 8) 0 Fae 
Hazareebaugh....| 80 | 022 0/015 0] 022 0/020 0 ae . 36 0 3 810 4a 
Dorundah ........ 30) 130: 17, 6) O16 00°20 0 07, 20 sc AG 0191010 5 0 oll 
WGN ALCS Mee ue Meta cten 8010 26 0} 013 3/022 6/0632 01033 0] 0 33 0/018. 0 | 0-6 9) 0ntum 
DECKOlS Bae cis sacle s 80| 024 0/011 01020 0/029 0/030 01030 0/017 0|0 6 4\0 Om 
Mirzapore.......- € 027 01015 0/}023 01030 0/032 0/034 0] 019 0)0 612160 Ome 
C@humarsencnescices 80/025 01013 0| 02114] 0 32 0/033 0/032 0/018 0|0 6 4/0 Ome 
NS UIE se 6 ae slerauneees 80 | 024 8}012 0)017 0] 0 32 0 Fe 0 31 0 Be 0 41210 79 
Goruckpore ...... 82/0 29 4/046 4/094 61 0°39 014 010/51 2 4) 021 '210 7 sae 2 
Ghazeepore ...... 82712025. “On| -0 12) “8 ba 030 0/032 8|032 8/016 4|0 9 1)0 ome 
eA ONE werelererierers 961017 8}0 9 0/0164 0/021 0/022 0|.024 01914 0,0 4 010 Gas 
PAU aay adnw titers scars evens 107 | 0 20 0/011 0/015 0/026 0|027 01027 01016 0}0 6 0] 0 Teme 
Sultaunpore...... 80 | 022 81015 2/018 4|026 2 ae 028 01017 510 & 810200 
WAWAPOTC” A heci0025 oer 80/0 28-010 7 01016 81031 6/032 611 010/023 110 8 SO Gee 
Lucknow? 4... 2.0% 80 | 0 2013]01030]017 0] 0 25 12 5a 030 2/016 8|0 6 0/10 Bae 
Putty Ghur ses... 80 |.0 26 0|010 8/016 12|028 0/029 0/037 1/01711|)0 8 4/0 10m 
Seetapore ........ 80/0 2415}0 9. 0}018 0| 030 5/034 911 0 0/020 0);0 5 0/0 Sam 
UME G OTE: faravase ere sieve one lc cits 80 | 0 32 15/010 0,012 8) 03014|03214/1 8 0/024 0,010 8/014 8 
Delhies sc scascssras =1.-80+ 0:30~4°| 0 6-0 | O16 0 10 31° 10 22 4/1 2 1 @ 21-04 O10 re 8 
Lis OKO VA RG na BAS c 80/025 010 9 9/014 01023 0/025 0/034 0/021 01.0 5 810 Fae 
Barrelliy,.... 0+. 80 | 0 36 8/0 910 ore 03715|039 61116 4/024 0/0 8 7/012 0} 
Mooradabad...... 80 54 ad ote 0 38 9/039 3 ° oa | 
Shajehanpore ....| 106 | 0 34 1/016 4 ae 038 41.1 012 es 58 a oot 
Fhansee ter. 2. cvasic 84/02414]0 8 0/012 0/037 9/038 9]03313/}023 3,015 0/017 0} 
ASlamorala, ‘isiscere)z708e 80 | 022 0/010 0/020 0/015 0 024° 0)012 040-5 8) 0 jam 
Lohoo Ghaut 80 | 022 1}014 8 a es Se 100/019 1|0 5 810 Gia 
BAOT DY icseievcrois ah-ce ever eons 80 |.030 8/0 9 0/011 0/031 6)0 32 6/1 1 3)024 9/0 9 0} 0 Gie 
IMG tra) Fe iterec.est0s 80 | 032 0/0 8 0/013 0/035 1/036 1]1 4 0/027 8]010 0) 0 10gR 
PAS EGG? arenes ai0)'s 80 | 0 3612}0 8 0/022 0/033 0/033 8 oe 02210}0 9 4/014 O} 
Mynpooree ...... 80; 029 4/0 9 0/018 5/031 13)032 4/1 2 0/019 8)0 8 3) 008 0! 
Mita Wallies crerewroic'o 80 | 02715|}0 8 0/017 0|036 4 a 038 6/023 0|0 8 0} 0 10) 
Umballah ..... AGS 80} 026 6/0 7 0}010 0] 02711 | 02811] 0 3213/0018 0/011 5] 014 OF 
13 RICCI MUR aga o aa eenec 80} 024 0/010 0 er 038 4 ae 028 8/024 0/016 0 ‘@ 
SHAUN) Gaaiaal a Sada ne OGr 80/1 001010 0/018 0/1 00/1 2 8/028 0|017 0/010 8| 0 Im 
Jubbulpore ...... 80/036 73}01211/019 1]1 4 123 a6 ate 0 2150 | 0 974 oe 
Hoshungabad ....| 80}/1 110/010 2/018 4/1 4 8 oe 022 8|01512/010 2|011 6) 
NOWRUNg c52.0.2. 80} 029 0/012 0/016 01033 0 SS i -d- 07) 0 23-7 0) | Oxia os 
ipadahiees pene enet 801026 0)0 9 0/016 0] 03615/037 7/031 0/020 01013 0/014 0 
Nag0de: 2 haa.c ener 80] 028 3101014/022 8/036 0 aS bs 016 43/0 811 a 
Nusseerabad .......... 84/020 810 7 0/012 0] 0 2312] 024121}028 51017 8/1 0 0j1 5 O 
Neemuch °....... 80/02015]0 & 8/010, 0] 0 20 13] 0 21 13/025 01014 1/023 0| 0 28m0 
ONOZEPONE: <tie.s. 555 00 cis 80 | 0 23 0])0 8 0/012 01037 1/|038.0].1 0©10),017:1|0 960 )0 same 
Loodianah........ 80 | 026 0/011 0/013 0/037 0/038 0)037 7/020 4] 01015] 01412 
Sukicur ¥..0cc eee 80 oe oa ae 4 5 ie ae ae ee 
Head-Quarters’Camp..| 80 ae = x _ et aA % . oa | 
Gimalion oo. ds.ns.c cee 80}025 0/0 9 3/013 7/029514| .. 026 13101815|016 8| .. | 





Average .... 






Notr.—An Indian maund is 40 seers, each seer 14 ,400 grains ayoirdupois, A maund therefor 
Fort William, Military Board Office, Ist August, 1845. 
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weighs 824 Ibs., a seer 2°057 lbs., each seer of sixteen chetanks of 900 grains each. 
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Copy of an Invoice given to J. Chapman, Esq., July, 1846, by Mr. Smith, 
of the firm of Nicol and Co., Bombay. The transaction took place in 
July, 1845. 


5 rash or 200 tons of salt = 5600 maunds, at 
7950 
LO Tupees: Per NASW. ic-..deccconsstpacscase sovenowoceamaneainy 


ene © 
SoD © 





DUtyi.1 2S Honas pertmiAlNd.......5.<0rvocsvaansnseaconageponosgns 4200 
Carriage hire from Tannah to BombaJ.............sccee 15 
Freight to Calcutta, 350 rupees per rash ..........c00 1750 

6715 2 0 


The cost of this salt, including carriage, but exclusive of Excise 
duty, to the purchaser’s door, was a decimal more than 44d. per cwt., 
and inclusive of the Excise duty of 12 annas per maund, the price for 
shipment to Calcutta was 2s. 52d. per ewt., or 49s. 8d. per ton, 





The Influence of Education, shown by facts recorded in the Criminal 
Tables for 1845 and 1846. By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Oxford, 
24th June, 1847.] 


Tr would be contrary to the rules laid down for the guidance of this 
Section of the Association to enter upon the region of opinion and to 
discuss the merits of many among the various questions connected with 
social economy that from time to time are found to agitate the 
community. But it falls strictly within those rules to bring forward 
facts upon which, and upon which alone, those questions can safely 
be determined. The motto “ Aliis Exterendum,” assumed by the 
Statistical Society of London, sufficiently marks our purpose and 
defines our limits, and seems to call upon us to furnish our garner 
with sheaves of facts, whence others may thresh out the grain that 
must nourish and sustain the moral frame of society. 

It appears to me that the attention of the Section can, at this 
time especially, be weil bestowed upon the examination of facts 
that have a direct and important bearing upon the very grave 
question that has of late excited the minds of all thinking persons 
in the community, the question of the effect that may be expected 
to be produced upon our records of criminality by effectually carrying 
out the means required for providing a sound moral education for 
the mass of the community. 

On a former occasion, and almost at the commencement of its 
existence, I was led to offer to the Statistical Society of London 
the result of an examination into certain facts then recently brought 
forward by M. Guerry, in his “Essay on the Moral Statistics of 
France,” and showed, from an extension of those facts over a wider 
field in point of time than that which M. Guerry had embraced, 
that the theory which they were supposed to establish had no 
existence in truth, but that it was at variance with the conclusion 
which alone could be correctly drawn from the premises. It must 
be at all times dangerous to base any theory upon a solitary case, a 
remark especially true with regard to questions of morals, which are 
peculiarly liable to be influenced by disturbing causes. This should 
make us anxious on all occasions to multiply our store of instances 
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as the safest means of avoiding error, and almost the only way of 
approaching to the point of certainty. 

Since the time to which I have here alluded, and probably in con- 
sequence of the discussions that then arose upon the subject, the 
criminal statistics of this country have been made to impart a greater 
amount of information than they had previously given, and especially 
with reference to the degree of instruction that has been imparted 
to persons brought before the bar of justice, I have elsewhere brought 
forward the result exhibited by that classification in the six years 
ending with 1841, and shall not now revert, with any degree of 
minuteness, to the experience of those years. It may be well, how- 
ever, to show the number of educated persons charged with offences in 
England and Wales during those years, and to give the proportions 
which they bore to the whole numbers accused, continuing the table to 
the end of 1846, and thus embracing a period of eleven years. 


Centesimal Pro- 
portions which 
the Educated 
bore to the 
whole Number 


Total 
number charged 
with Offences. 


Number of Per- 
sons superiorly 
Instructed. 


Total. 











Males. | Females. Males. | Females. accused, 
1836.... | 17,248 3,736 176 ] 191 0°91 
1837...: | 19,407 4,205 101 0°43 
1838.,.. | 18,905 4,189 79 0°34 
1839.... | 19,831 4,612 78 0°32 
1840..., | 21,975 5,212 101 0°37 
1841.4 | 22,560 5,200 126 0°45 
1842.... | 25,740 5,569 69 0°22 
1843..., | 24,251 5,340 140 0°47 
1844.... | 21,549 4,993 EE} 0°42 
1845.... | 19,341 4,962 89 0°37 
1846.... | 19,850 5,257 85 0°34 
Average.... | 20,969 4,843 | 25,812 102 4 106 0°41 

















I have given, in an appendix, a statement of the number of 
persons instructed beyond reading and writing who were accused 
of offences in the several counties of England and Wales, during 
each of the eleven years, from which it will be seen that of the 
fifty-two counties there were only 


- 7 which furnished cases of that description in each one of the years 
3 which furnished such cases in 10 of the 11 years 


Or ©9 OTD G OG bo 
do GO RH OIG YY OO 


9 ] 9 
7 which, during the whole period, furnished no cause of accusation against 
—— educated persons. 
52 
From this statement we find that on the average more than one-half 


of the counties have in each year failed to furnish any such accusation. 
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It thus appears that while among the male population generally, 
one person in every 370 was, on an average, yearly charged with an 
offence, and that while among the females that average was one in 
1680, taking the population of 1841; there were of persons educated 
beyond reading and writing no more than one accused in 76,227 of 
the male, and one in 2,034,133 of the female population. 

I now proceed to a more particular examination of the returns 
in this respect for the years 1845 and 1846, and am enabled to do 
this satisfactorily through the kindness of my friend Mr. Redgrave, 
to whom the public is greatly indebted for his enlightened labours 
in this most interesting branch of inquiry. 

It has been seen that out of 24,303 persons (19,341 males and 
4,962 females,) accused of crimes in 1845, there were no more than 
89, viz. 86 males and 3 females, to whom instruction beyond its 
merest elements had been imparted, and that in 1846 the number 
of such persons was no greater than 85, of whom two were females, 
out of 25,107 accused (19,850 males and 5,257 females). In 1845 
the number of persons so instructed who were convicted was only 45, 
one of these being a female. They were tried and convicted in the 
following counties :— 


Persons. Persons. 
BWC iS ie a ie vicce ee ase ekoians aa aoe 2 \ Northumbérland ...<scsce.ctoos 2 
CAMA E  vsuodsncsccsnecsosdhedenalennsterets Le |PSouthampton %....c.cecectescons- 2 
LTS PM ROE Er 8 oP 2 NOSPAMOEM As cls iakésaneaeyeees 2 
€S ORIN coacc fe cas eee suis ceven aoa seanheastooune Ty, SEE ONG Bik. othesludeoammecnmew neue 1 
DONO cscs ete saad tenscognnchar oan aadteeeameeks DULL OY ty scant sens sionvesterertesaatne i 
1 BG, <5) ip ARR A GR AED ERENC At Di VW ESSBEX (Aas: oy. Grasncosiatuneeeus | 
| SS Geek RR ae 2 Sey ARP SR 8 8 Oe aWaliGicsn.., seaniss eee: 4 
Gloucester with Bristol wc... Si PWN EOS, cee inauceccases ober Z 
TORE MS 5 oo eaccetetechss taksvucd comet Le FW eesbOP UE, ocx cesstoations | 
BaOHGceD «fic cantvctiacdoouaisuinncaen Gr Oph, Le Behe. hscaetortens 3 (1 female.) 
sex «as cteccvasndestanes McsSuseencte ens Bi | Am gesea Si ial. scssinal Amecsete> 1 


The proportion of these convicts to the population of the several 
counties, as enumerated, in 1841 was— 


“LSS Tes CaS Sa aR Lin 77,991 | Northumberland ............ lin 125,139 
CAM DTIG SS | srsnnsciesvesoetenes », 164,459 | Southampton oo. 59, Lea soUd 
ESS aide Pa 93 LOTS oOg MStaMORG 4.083 eoveks utecccents 99 200,202 
Corn Wale cicsiacssteleetecouses 99 POA 27 ORG ROUMOUS a hiiteattheaseensenonons 97> OLSI0ZS 
MEV ONS Saude ths catcadedhsesascaone 99° 2065730 © SSuRrey. ds tuciscecisennauemncasses 55. D82;678 
Gis Cini casa ceyi ceaananinsisons 9i9 AOL GOON Al OOUUS SOX caicuani:camsaconcehidedea wheus 9), Bont Oe 
BOR Lr vansbaasacuccndesiieseas « £599. ae EOO FP PWV ALWICIC « ..ochsaeectoGrabetvens », 100,429 
Gloucester with Bristol.... 5, 143,796 | Wilts.......cc.ccocccsccoossessenees 7») 655246 
LCE GR Bee hs a sere 9p OAS OO AT ONY OFCESEED JAA, ks ceisocuekes 59 oa, 600 
HSQINCAS PERN, «ca cecsccdessacnveanvas 99 MILs OHO iy OMe ead aeidcctiine entrants », 930,493 
WWITAGICSEX a. sin cacsaasestvecednes 99 WO O49 SNPMSIESOR fo. sanesiaccdbvencveanrcs 9)  so0;6ot 


Tt thus appears that in the year 1845, twenty-two counties of 
England and Wales, comprising a population of 11,183,718 persons, 
furnished 45 convicts who had received instruction more than reading 
and writing, while the remaining thirty counties, containing 4,728,039 
inhabitants, did not furnish one case where that amount of advantage 
had been imparted. Further, of the 8,136,533 females living in 
England and Wales, only unto one of those who were adjudged 
to have outraged the laws of her country, had the page of knowledge 
been opened. 
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In 1846, although the number of educated persons accused was 
fewer than in 1845 by 4, the number of convictions among them 
was greater by 3 persons, it having amounted to 48. These were 
furnished by 


Persons. Persons, 

Cam Te 53st ids hdeshagQlondooa@deues Pe Northampton’, ....csieieh. 2 

Chester ........ ae ere See ees 3 | Northumberland ................ 1 
vargas ascetics dase Daihe Some tsb licks uabdachccicrstinan 1 (a female.) 
LSS ge ee ao a ire 2 te SOUERAINP LON ©... secchewsneccerne 4 
Gloucester with Bristol ......ccsscecee BN OU MOREL " codativsiicneesosbsesanses 6 

| LEIS s (Ca) Rae mae i oh le Bar SumMolk Me isishisccicceatcveekoactss 1 
Ne Pee Warwickeen icin ee 5 

| FOYT SST tas oa Sey Si So Be as oih wscloreauetanssdonck 1 

LICE RRR St anit aetias Bat UM OLCOSEED — -scevecnsessarnsecctonnes 2 

BI AOS OM, hs ote sih se Mrvcchascotonehs Wey Gale Beats dco cc scan eccnennes 3 

The proportions of these to the populations of the counties, were :— 

Cambridge vr...siaceseeees lin 164,459 | Northampton ............. lin 99,614 
CHEMO So SuscceeneCokcin. 9 ESL, S86 i Northumberland. ......:...4 37 200,278 
1 GY Co Sa Pep. DOG TOOr h SOMEONES. donc sasiiernicioansasorxs yy 400,982 
| OOS aOR ee ers iy ge 24907 SOUT AIMDLON — ns .-sennecssee 39.2 OOye Od 
Gloucester with Bristol ,, 215,691 | Stafford .0........cccccscosssscoes 97, 80,084 
BA CVOIORG, « neete vd ciccednecss 7 FOLOOS | SOMOLE c.tcscacsadassvestersazclis 3, 010/073 
UNG Cs Sec J ieee ee ig WOR OGOOS” Lo NVAEWICK **..citsclsseoseVagendece », 80,343 
BaMGast er oii cccscctsave sy ft GOS OO y WHS ia. cieyeeore maemo y,» 130,492 
BANCO NE 55 sbsacidecintecvoves 5; | 802002 | Woreester ::.cncductsarnictes », 116,668 
BERG ESER Giiscs eiccosscovdes sp pT OOD OL OL Adv ccnterasiistornencen », 030,493 


The 48 educated criminals convicted in 1846 were furnished by 
twenty English counties, leaving an equal number of English counties, 
as well as all the twelve counties in the Principality, altogether free 
from crime on the part of educated persons. The twenty English 
counties in which the 48 were convicted contained, in 1841, a 
population of 10,733,110, while the remaining twenty English 
counties and Wales contained 5,178,647 inhabitants. In 1846, 
equally with 1845, out of the whole female population of 8,126,533 
with their increase since 1841, only one that had been educated 
was adjudged deserving of punishment by the laws of her country. 

There were fifteen English counties, viz:— 


Bedford Hereford Nottingham 
Berks Huntingdon Oxford 
Cumberland Leicester Rutland 
Derby Monmouth Salop 
Durham Norfolk Westmoreland 


in which no educated person was convicted in either 1845 or 1846. 
Four other English counties, viz:— 


Hertford, Lincoln, Northampton, and Somerset, 
were equally exempt in 1845, and five others, viz:— 
Bucks, Cornwall, Dorset, Surrey, and Sussex, 


furnished no educated convict in 1846. The single county where, 
in 1845, an educated female was convicted, was York. ‘The case 
was that of a person aged 21, guilty of petty larceny, who was 
sentenced to imprisonment for one month. The solitary female case 
in 1846 occurred in Somerset. It was that of a person aged 36 
convicted of fraud, who was imprisoned for seven months. 
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The following table shows the nature of the crimes committed 
by 93 educated persons in the two years 1845 and 1846, and the 
ages of the parties convicted. It will be seen that there was not one 
among them below the age of 15, although in 1845 the number of 
charges against uneducated persons of that age was 1,549, while in 
1846 it was 1,640. At the next period of life, z.¢., between 15 and 20, 
the number of uneducated persons accused was 5,850 in 1845 and 
6,136 in 1846, while the number of educated persons accused between 
these ages was, in 1845, 12, and in 1846 only 2, of whom 4 only 
were convicted in 1845 and the 2 in 1846. 






































1845. 
Serer ar eeerce. 
i he ba i be Hy fa 
yg g | 3 rg Sg Sg B 
So ise |e. | ee ee hee 
Beer ee a0 Go ee eee 
3 8 a a 3 3 3 a = 
=) a & a % = Ss S H 
IMEPOCE . iiccsasevestecesscasencnccesl see eae | dave eis ee ee ove 2 3 
Matislatighter .....cccceccceseess| oor eee dood 1 sai aa ie eed 1 
Assault (common) .......00.| s+ deed 2 1 1 1 2 7 
Burglary and House- 
breaking, and esa} 1 1 2 
age-breaking ............005 
Unnatural Misdemeanour| .... |... |... oon ses i 1 
LAVCOWY  csissiccnscetssccecescectital sak 4 7 3 2 ae ee 18 
Embezzlement .iciiicc.ssecsssee] sxc aon a a ae wey gk 5 
Braud sscgesiscsczaaies.ssedscieae cosa] 008 sees swe sees 1 1 
Forgery and Uttering 
Towed Instruments ae wee Bhi ; : : . 
Conspiring to Defraud ....| .... et Bees I dee 1 
Disturbing a _ Religious l 1 
Congregation .......:c6006 } i Sea Base 
BADGE © aiecties. sedeccatapasdaceotseaey 6006 y ae ee oe eee 1 1 
OCLs ctrdtegsssinittel tongs 4 | 13 8 5 6 5 4 | 45 
1846. 
Manslaughter ssdaessisns..- Soe: ete: 1 we ats Be 1 
Assault, (common) _........ ie oa Saas gaze, Mh pats 3 3 6 
Burglary siscocesssesteadices..00- : 1 tie eas a 1 
DIGS © ssiccrieceivonivateaniancs P 1 ass 1 ate 2 
Shop-breaking wu... ; he eee re ee 1 
TUBUCORY fect lesson cnedtucadlreanics is be 3 3 6 4 1 1 14 
Embezzlement,...caivicossessoo00|  ss00 : 2 1 ee é 3 
Receiving Stolen Goods...) 0... 0 | sce | sens 1 | Dare ' : 2 
Stealing Money Letters ....) .... Bf beck OF acer Peas ’ a ‘ 1 
BY Ad | wecarosefietrcnee cansave pes covah odes ; 1 1 2 1 : 5 
RGEC sececcncectissacveichanphenagred cM er men Cees eka ae 1 
Forgery and Uttering 
Forged Instruments a 2 , 3 ; 3 
Uttering Counterfeit Coin} 1.0 | ce fb osce faves 1 a 1 
Label -s:.ssedsvanvicasndlevsan sede Meri ee SEE ged 1 ; 1 
DOE esicscuseele oss : a 82 SEF 7 6 6 1 48 
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_ The almost absence of cases of educated females from among our 
criminal population appears the more striking from the circumstance 
that the proportion of commitments among females generally in 
England and Wales has been of late increasing, The numbers of 
females committed during each of the seven years ending with 1846, 
is given by Mr. Redgrave, together with the proportion which they 
bore to the commitments among the males, as follows:— 


Females. 
P8408. ati..cs Committed 5,212, or 23°7 to 100 males 
LSAT heal % 5,200 ,, 23-0 # 
1849 gcse a 1769. gy 210 be 
hh e 5 ene ee Ap 5,340 ,, 22°0 oS 
1944. " 4,993 ,, 33-1 2 
1645/0 te “ 4,962 ,, 25°6 i 
$SéGs.. Aes, 9 55257 ,,.26°5 a 


The proportions vary, of course, in different counties, but there 
is no single county of either England or Wales, which fails in any 
year, and in some degree, to contribute from among its female popu- 
lation to the records of crime. We have seen, however, that in each 
of the two years 1845 and 1846 only one county in both England 
and Wales so contributed from among its educated females. The 
number of such who were accused in each of the above seven years 
was— 


7 ie a eens or 1 in 5,212 of the whole number of females 
ji: 3 a eae not one 

1842 oz. L nae or 1 in 1,392 is 9 

$843 '%)...1% i ae eer Re 890 rT, - 
POAAois..; de a 5» 2,996 5 

P84 boty. aus. Dart heas Fe 1,654 4s Ks 
Re are 1, 2,628 fe : 


so that, during seven years, the proportion of educated females to the 
whole number of that sex who were accused of offences has been as 
1 to 2029, while their average yearly proportion to the whole female 
population has been no more than 1 in 3,162,453. 

A table is given in the Appendix which shows that during the 
eleven years from 1836 to 1846 in which the Criminal Returns have 
been made to indicate the intellectual condition of persons accused 
of offences, there have been twenty counties in England and eleven 
of the Welsh counties in which not one educated female has been 
called before a criminal tribunal. In the twenty English counties 
and one Welsh county for which this immunity cannot be claimed, 
there were eleven (ten English and the one Welsh county), in each 
of which only one offence was charged against any educated female 
during the whole period; three counties in each of which only 2 
such females were accused in all that time; four counties in each 
of which three such charges were brought during the eleven years; 
two counties in each of which offences were charged against 4 
educated females; and one county, York, where, in the period stated, 
8 such females were accused. 

In the thirty-one counties of England and Wales thus honourably 
exempted during the whole period for which we have any records 
of the kind, there were, in 1841, 2,617,653 females. The remaining 
counties then contained 5,518,880 females, and we therefore find 
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that the yearly proportion of accusations against educated females 
to the whole female population of the counties in which they were 
made, has been only 1 in 1,349,059. 

_ On the average, only one in seventeen of the fifty-two counties of 
England and Wales has furnished yearly, during eleven years, any 
criminal charge against an educated female. 

It would be quite out of place to enter here upon any inquiry 
concerning the proportionate tendency to crime in the two sexes. 
It cannot be pretended that this proportion is correctly indicated 
by the figures here brought forward, that, in other words, the tendency 
is twenty-five-fold in educated males more than it amounts to in 
educated females. The fact is palpable, that females, and especially 
those of them who, having received a good education, may be supposed 
to belong in great part to the easy classes, are not assailed by the 
same temptations to evil-doing which try the characters of men and of 
the less fortunate among women. For the most part, educated 
females are either of independent means of living or are supported 
by their natural guardians, or being married are maintained by the 
exertions of husbands, advantages which are shared in some, but 
that a far inferior degree by a great proportion of the female popula- 
tion. If, happily, the general intelligence of the people should be 
secured by means of education, one thing that would assuredly result 
from the change would be, the lessening of the number of females 
who are thrown upon their own resources, and who must in some 
way provide for their daily wants. Jew men, who, by their intelli- 
gence, should be enabled to provide for the wants of their sisters 
and daughters, would leave them to buffet with the world; still 
fewer would allow their wives to apply themselves to any labours 
save those of their own household, upon the due performance of 
which so much of human happiness depends. 

The table already given, in which the ages of educated convicts 
are shown, specifies also the crimes of which they were convicted. 


These have been few in number, and, with some exceptions, not very 
heinous in their nature. 


In 1845 there were 3 for Murder—the whole number convicted of that crime being 19, 
of whom 12 were executed and 7 pardoned 


7 1 for Manslaughter—the whole number convicted thereof being 89 
ys 7 ,, Assaults 7 x4 604 
5 2 ,, Burglary and House-breaking a 733 
Bes 1 ,, An Unnatural Misdemeanour ‘ 22 
io 18: 5, larceny a 9 12,794 
as 5 ,, Embezzlement i ee 254 
e 2 ,, Fraud and Conspiring to Defraud > 349 
$3 4 ,, Forgery and Uttering Forged Instruments _,, 83 
” 1 ,, Disturbing a Religious aie ies ees with Misde- 
95 1 ,, Libel meanours generally. 
45 
In 1846 there were 1 for Manslaughter out of a number amountin gto usisadants 72 
5 6 ,, Assaults 5 ‘ 871 
as 2 ,, Bigamy £ x 66 
” 1 ,, Burglary 5 ., 180 


———, 


Carried over... 190 
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Brought forward 10 


In 1846 there were 1 for Shop-breaking out of a number AMOUNEING tO. 44 
5 14 ,, Larceny . 3 13,331 
is 3 ,, Embezzlement ” ” 281 
5 2 ,, Receiving Stolen Goods __,, ” 271 
- 1 ,, Stealing Money Letter oh ” 15 
. o> ,, Fraud ” ” 374 
* 1 ,, Riot aly ’ 153 
” 9 ,, Forgery and Uttering Forged Instruments __,, 91 
ss 1 ,, Uttering Counterfeit Coin, &c. Ae 239 
a 1 ,, Libel. (Included with Misdemeanours generally.) 

48 


The punishments to which educated convicts were sentenced in 
each of the two years were:— 





1845. | 1846. 





_ 








MC TER Wi MaMa a onl nneee, ete Theat atc Ries $ 
Transportation for life ..........csssss01.- aieewene 3 Ase 
” PS VORNS) sc idosrnees, ec: 2 
99 14 99 =H KO oOo ederssereserineg Pe 
” TOW pees ee he ee 1 3 
” FO 5 call coe acide pte Saat 4 8 
bmprisonment for. 2 5... sscecssccsennaacts: 3 2 
: 7% ES MOUS - 445) casossscre 1 
‘3 DPV ar cavemen Silicone eee 6 5 
” OP MORTNS AF. ne ctinvs ies ‘ 2 
9 “ 99 Peden rnvveecveees Gino ives 1 
” 6 een) 6 8 
” ae BRT, eee, Ae re ] tus 
99 4 99 = ove neevvecreveesors 2 3 
9 3 | OO oa 2 3 
%? 2 99 = ore eeereeroeneces 3 2 
oe) Gr weeks vig ianiteae: 1 tee 
5 PPLAOTIENY SLE atu seane oe 5 1 
” TA days 288 Fs cot cccieunsearece 1 1 
Cr ea PW iis. sunstesecen attra amewieasscsteon 1 — 
” WE, ocatee Soi teas agaceuretatuaesa 2 
” net LOM Goh eae re Ea 1 
» Died vogudedecomearnerees «saveeren 1 
A One Shillings &.....252..: 1 
Judgment arrested and prisoner discharged] 1 , 
Dischareed OW SULeties,.cs.rcicscsesnosiecscowsdevnes 1 
45 48 





The small number of persons to whom the blessing of education 
has been imparted, who are thus found to place themselves in positions 
to call down upon them any degree of punishment under the laws 
of their country, is calculated to inspire a doubt whether some con- 
siderable errors may not be committed on the part of those func- 
tionaries by whom the returns are made. I am assured, however, 

' that every possible care is taken to prevent such errors, that statements 
are frequently and, whenever any doubts arise, are always sent back 
to the prisons for verification, but that they are never found erroneous, 
except in having sometimes included with the persons better instructed 
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some prisoners who read and write well, without having acquired 
any other branch of knowledge. In most cases the returns in this 
respect are examined by the Chaplains of prisons, whose competency 
for the task cannot be doubted. If, under these circumstances, we 
cannot rely upon the accuracy of the accounts, | know not upon 
what testimony any fact should be received. Before we can discredit 
these returns we must believe that a great number of men of education 
and high character throughout the country have entered into a 
conspiracy together to deceive the Government and the public, and 
that too, in a matter where they can have no interest in deceiving, 
and in which they can hardly be themselves deceived. It must be 
confessed that it would be difficult upon less reliable testimony to 
believe, that in the county of Middlesex, including the Metropolis 
with its two millions of inhabitants, exposed to temptations of such 
various kinds, there should have been in 1845 no more than three 
persons of education convicted of any crime, and that in 1846, there 
should have been only one such person rendered amenable to the 
laws of his country, It may indeed be said that only one such person 
was actually punished in either of the two years, for in 1845 one of 
the three convicted was discharged from custody, the judgment having 
been arrested, and another having been found guilty of an assault 
was fined only one shilling and discharged. This fact is rendered 
still more extraordinary when we consider that the proportion of 
well educated persons is probably much greater in the Metropolis 
than in any other part of the kingdom. On referring to the only 
test existing upon this subject, the return of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, stating the proportionate number 
of persons who affix a cross instead of their signature to marriage 
registers, we shall see, that while in all England the proportions so 
signing with crosses in each 100, are 32°4 males and 49°2 females, the 
proportions in the Metropolis are only 12°1 males and 24°8 females. 

It is perhaps equally calculated to produce surprise to find fifteen 
counties in England and eleven in Wales in which no person of good 
education was convicted of any crime during either of the years under 
examination. Among the English counties are some purely agri- 
cultural, as Bedford and Norfolk; others in which considerable 
manufactures are carried on, as Derby, Leicester, and Nottingham; 
and others, Durham and Monmouth, in which mining operations 
are extensively pursued. In the same favourable catalogue we find 
Oxfordshire, which will hardly be said to enjoy immunity from crime 
on the part of educated persons, through the fewness of the numbers 
of its population that come under that description. 

We have not, it is true, any means whereby to ascertain, with 
any degree of certainty, the proportion of the population of England 

generally, nor of any county in particular, who have received a good 
education, but it is difficult for a moment to conceive that even in 
Wiltshire, when in 1845 the proportion of well educated convicts 
was as 1 to 177 of the whole number convicted, those educated up 
to the assumed standard did not bear a manifold greater proportion 
than this to the entire population; or that in Hertford, which fur- 
nished 149 convictions in 1846, only two of whom were of the 
educated class, the proportion of educated to uneducated persons 
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should be as only 1 to 74, Still more difficult would it be to persuade 
ourselves that the proportion throughout England and Wales was, 
m 1845, as 1 educated to 386 of the entire population, that being 
the proportion between educated and uneducated criminals, or that 
such proportion in 1846 should be 1 to 376, The only test that has 
hitherto been applied upon any extensive basis, whereby to judge 
of the proportions of instructed and uninstructed persons, is that 
already alluded to, which is brought forward in the reports of the 
Registrar-General of the number of persons, male and female, who 
sign their marriage registers or who place a mark in the absence of 
ability to write their names. This, it must be evident, is no test 
of education as carried to the degree in which we are now considering 
it, since it would certainly include all who in the criminal registers 
are recorded as writing well, together with a large proportion of those 
who are classed as reading and writing imperfectly. . 

The kindness of the Lord Advocate of Scotland enables me to 
present an analysis of the criminal returns for that part of the kingdom, 
so far as relates to well educated persons accused before the tribunals 
in 1846, 

Lhe whole number of persons accused last year in Scotland were,— 
males 2,901, females 1,168, together 4,069. Scotland thus appears to 
have a slight advantage over England and Wales, where the number 
of charges brought before the tribunals amounted to | in 634 of the 
population, while in Scotland the proportion was 1 in 646. There is, 
however, another and not an unimportant aspect in which England 
has a decided advantage over Scotland, viz., the proportion of females 
included in the criminal calendars. Taking as the basis of the cal- 
culation the population returns of 1841, we find that in England 
charges were brought in 1846 against 1 in 369 of the male, and 1 
in 1,459 of the female population, whereas in Scotland the charges 
were brought against 1 in 428 males and 1 in 1,180 females. 

_As respects instruction the Scottish returns for 1846 as presented 
to Parliament were as follows:— 














Males. Females. Total. 
Those who could neither read nor write .......... eee 580 323 903 
Those who read, or read and write, imperfectly ........ 1,694 739 2,424 
Those who read and write well. ...0.....2..cccccesesescesectsceers 554 108 662 
Those having received superior instruction .........00... 65 4 69 
Those whose instruction could not be ascertained........ 8 3) ll 
BRO ailids wt SPE hak ccge heen secdnteagned 2,901 1,168 4,069 








On subjecting the returns to re-examination in order to furnish 
the details which I had requested, it appeared that the numbers 
in the instructed class were in reality only 62 males and 4 females, 
together 66, the other three cases being those of persons not instructed 
beyond reading and writing well. Of these 66 persons, 9 were 
discharged by the Lord Advocate and his deputies without trial, 
and these it may therefore be presumed were charged wrongfully; 
four cases were found on trial ‘not proven,” five were acquitted, three 
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cases remained undisposed of at the end of the year, and forty-five 
were tried and convicted. 
proceed to deal. 

I will first state briefly the whole number of committals, and the 
number among them who were well instructed during each of the 
eleven years from 1836 to 1846, thus affording materials for a com- 
parison in the like respect with England. 


It is with these forty-five cases I now 


Centesimal Pro- 
portions which 





Total Number Number of Persons 





























Charged with Offences. Superiorly Instructed. | the oe bore 
o the 
whole Number 
Males. Females, Males. Females. Accused, 
PESO: Vaiss .08 Cewee 699 54 1 1°88 
PS ose civics 2,091 730 65 3 247 
| rote amen 2,609 809 9] Z Dihe 
1S SO esi. 2 2,490 919 54 3 167 
PS 4070 tuk 2,866 1,000 67 4 1:33 
SY eee. 2,930 1,029 39 3 1°17 
DWBAD coach snes 3,025 1,164 88 4 2°49 
SAS: se.hnce 25437 878 63 1 Te U7 
W842 nee. 2,617 958 36 ] 1°03 
US4 brs 27 2,515 1022 52 3 1°55 
T8460" 2...4 2,901 1,168 62 4 1°62 





The yearly average number of committals was 3,572, and of 
educated persons among them 63°63. The centesimal proportion 
has therefore averaged 1°78, or more than four times the proportion 
in England and Wales. The average number accused among the 
male population was 1 in every 472, and among the females 1 in 
every 1,460; while the educated were in the proportion of 1 in every 
20,358 males, and 1 in every 522,811 females, 

The 45 well instructed convicts were furnished by seventeen 
ete the thirty-two counties of Scotland (including the Orkneys, 
&c.), viz.:— 


Persons. Persons. 

BA YN shee ote an simepeaatioap causa bonte« OG UNGIOD 5 ss evans erhotunenSoroapeoney patieosas’ 1 
BANG acaba cht tvneconse onesteneigetonvonyt conn sdncen BA] Zeb AIe so desaincgoansesiesamnsp ate iunaaeaoaes bot 
| ES BA 8) ee AR nc Re Gil MR CMEC EW Roh, «bovich hielocs sues Beccueecenees 8 
WU ATUON: oo. Loli 4 Hat cniolonoosneee a Ross and’ CROmantY. 141 i.5Syocsceapeore at 
ELIE OS 5255 55. lider ceBNb aves ae ane omaniowes dD, | ARO RIG y ohas eorenh Soave eaee on. 4 
PEE sere ove cutnseces tins tah dns Sncendtcs Bhd DCU e 558 Naaniny, autineutmueus aan, tabs 1 
SB Nich op na rmsiestthies caencsoaiooweagciomaaiaeoe Bh ROCLE PUNE... cnstacnaassaaancaeaoay petoncens 2 
RAINE Biko M cae cvschest eet oscteaasssncs © SVN ARUOUY. «Sakic ht cn seagnsaomntneduanisanen te 2 
MATE SOW «..50- cused; soe hccson covesnnarense 4 


The proportion of the persons 
‘of the several counties was:— 


IA EEVIC i case tacion sean temas lin 19,474 
IAS. ssacspansscestimenen mesa aie 33, 1645356 
Berwiek -"Fcctocennnccs Paes Yee 8 Eo) 
Dumbarton <)..6......05... 3) 44,296 
Dumfries. ks. oe. 35 bs £23800 
Biter: Muata tema ene », 140,140 
Hor ar. oi.) cscennoaee », 170,520 
Damark. c..dtccec ne sus eee 
Linlithgow s.cccstescucss 3 6,718 


thus convicted to the population 


INIA a ret astaztsoctaou Mea Lin 9.217 
VAS, ICE 8 RA ne rates Bo: ij. 0,006 
TREMINOW 2.35 scchagatetee eae »» 19,396 
Ross and Cromarty .... ,, 78,685 
Roxburgh 2340.. ane vs 25006 
Selkigh <chiccnnomeenens tr 2590 
SETI rales ss cdeuans tones », 41,028 
IWWEGOML 2 coisas ate arene po OOo? 
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There were, in 1846, fifteen Scottish counties, with a population 
of 993,590, which did not furnish any well educated criminals. The 
3 educated females who were convicted were tried in the county 
of Lanark, all of them for theft. One, aged 46, was sentenced to 
transportation for seven years, and the other two, aged 23 and 38 
respectively, were each imprisoned for two months. 

It will be seen from the foregoing list of counties, that the educated 
class furnished no convicted offender in 


Aberdeen Edinburgh Kinross 

Banff | Elgin and Moray | Kirkcudbright 
Bute Haddington Peebles 
Caithness Inverness Perth 
Clackmannan Kincardine | Sutherland. 





The nature of the crimes committed, and the ages of the 45 
educated persons by whom they were committed were:— 




















H 

Poe ee Oi ee ee 
ew ok | Borel: PGS acces lag 
eae) eae ek ea ep ele 
b pe ES a Ske Ss S g a 
Housebreaking wssceeeeees cae we 3 
| ISS BRR ee 6 eee ee arr ee a 2 
I ISS TLL CR a 6 Ee BO 1 1 17 
OTD) (Cola BSS aa a ed 3 il ll 
Eee Seer Pe hi cd cee oedtoeassaeel! cink ] yo 
Malicious Offence ............ dl “ae 1 
|: er) ae pr nee eee ad 4 
Uttering Counterfeit Coin woes 1 
WZ ZIGMONE: .ch.cscccaccced axes 2 2 
Minor Offences ...........0005 : 2 
45 


It thus appears, that in Scotland, as well as in England, there 
is not any criminality found among educated persons under 15 years, 
although the large proportion of 755 out of 4,069, or 18°55 per cent. 
of offences charged in Scotland applied to children under 16. In 
the next period of life, the number of well instructed persons com- 
mitted was 6, of whom 4 were convicted; the whole number at those 
ages was 971. Between 20 and 30, the whole number committed 
was 1,301, while among the educated of that period of life the number 
of committals was 17, and of convictions 11. The proportions approx- 
imate more nearly in the later years of life. Of persons between 
30 and 40, the total number committed was 636, of whom 17 were 
educated, and, of these, 12 were convicted. The total numbers 
between 40 and 50 were 319, of whom 17 were educated, and 13 
of these were convicted. Between 50 and 60 years the number of 
committals was 136, 6 of them being educated, and 4 of these being 
convicted. Of persons above 60 years of age there were committed 
45 persons, of whom only 1 was educated, and he was convicted 
of a simple assault and imprisoned for twenty days, 
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From the list already given of the crimes whereof educated persons 
were convicted, it will be scen that they were not generally of a very 
serious character. 

3 were for Housebreaking—the whole number convicted of that crime was 247 


/ ae Fraud i iB 36 
rere Assaults 9 +5 639 
| WEEE Simple Thefts ‘5 55%: 1,515 

7 al Riot 7 am 58 

1 was for a Malicious Offence i ¥ 53 

4 were for Forgery ‘is * . 30 

1 was for Uttering Counterfeit Coin ” 45 

2 were for Embezzlement 9 % 27 

Dee ou, Minor Offences ” 9 81 
45 


The punishments to which they were sentenced were as follows:— 


Transportation—10 years Brought forward........... 3l 
y +5 | Imprisonment—10 days .......,....... i 
y ee ee A 1 
Imprisonment — 1 year — 2 
ot 8 months Bined: .adtatesnn-s 220° 08. sce 1 
7 : sy . > sOs Gy sssentens 4 
* ss os A OS cicvestate 1 
% aT) +3 3 OF nae 2 
- Be vals a 2.2 titers 1 
“ AD) ABYS..2.sssneasssoes ‘4 2. D- miankoinsyss 1 
9 1 month 5 : Rene | Bemenarensiniae i 
9 3 weeks 5 DOs . Bateson 1 
a OW) DOSS; inancassad’ doe —— 12 
y ce) Pn 45 





Carried over 


The larger proportion of well instructed criminals in Scotland as 
compared with England no doubt arises (in great part at least) from 
the more general spread of education in that part of the kingdom, 
and seems to imply, that if the people at large should become more 
enlightened, the advantage of education in restraining from evil 
courses might be found in some degree fallacious. It must be evident 
that in any community where a part only of the people are educated, 
that part will be placed in more advantageous circumstances than 
the remainder for obtaining honest employments, and that if the 
whole number were equally enlightened such comparative advantage 
must disappear, in which case the restraining influences that accom- 
pany knowledge must be in some degree lessened. Further than 
this, it is probable that the greater knowledge of the educated class 
gives greater facilities for escape from the consequences of vicious 
courses, and enables persons by artfulness, or by a knowledge of the 
law, to evade punishments which would fall upon the more ignorant 
although not really the more vicious. All this may be conceded, and 
a most liberal allowance may be made for these circumstances as well 
as for the greater proportion of ignorant persons in the community, 
and yet it will be difficult to bring into anything like agreement 


the difference between the numbers of educated and uneducated 
criminals, 
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The examination into which I have been led of the criminal 
returns for England and Scotland, and the comparison which it was 
hardly possible to avoid making between them has been suggestive 
of some most interesting branches of investigation into which I cannot 
enter at this time, nor offer to them more than a cursory allusion. 

The returns have now for several years been made so as to dis- 
tinguish the nature of the offences committed into six different 
classes, viz. :— . 

1.—Offences against persons. 

2.—Offences against property committed with violence. 
3.—Offences against property committed without violence. 
4,—Malicious offences against property. 

5.—Forgery and offences against the currency. 

6.—Other offences, not included in the above classes. 


It appears that in 1846 the centesimal proportion of offences in 
England and Scotland in each of these classes was as follows:— 





England and 








Wales, Scotland. 

USE OSE Hake wesvenedat 8°96 1 25°43 
EPA es So aewh cues. cchates achhae ae 6°00 12°88 
cS ee ee ee err ree ed 79°80 | 49°69 
ENS Bes ay obo coscthePeanssith repeeee 0°83 2°55 
UL ates a Baas ids Reb chia 1°62 2°50 

|e i alll S Se ed et a RR tA 279 6°95 








All Classes............ | 100° 100° 





The number of committals for each class of offences, in proportion 
to the population of each division of the country was (in 1846) as 
follows:— ' 






England and — 
Wales. 


—— 


Scotland. 










DS iON sca Sh crates ea ani eansCeabpiws wif i J so 1. bein, 62504 | 
i ee i , 40,558 | ,, 5,000 
Shit ele eee ae - goa) | OT 90% 
NUE ct POR kel RAEI. 5 76,132 | ,, 25,438 
RS A aera, » 39,191 | ,, 25,688 
WAR ch Way sere eked Tate ds uicuensies 22,698 9,258 
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It thus appears that the commission of offences generally is less 
frequent in proportion to population in Scotland than in England, 
and the advantage of Scotland is in this respect greater than would 
appear from the criminal records, because of the existence in that 
division of the kingdom of a public prosecutor, an officer wanting 
in England, where, consequently, many offences are committed 
without public notice, by reason of the unwillingness of private 
persons to undertake the unpleasant and, in many cases, the expensive 
task of prosecuting. 

It is shown by the above figures, that the unfavourable condition 
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of England in comparison with Scotland, is altogether confined to 
one class of offences, those against property committed without 
violence; in each of the other five classes the preponderance of evil 
is very greatly against Scotland. Thus, crimes against the person are 
more frequent in Scotland than in England, in any given proportion 
of the population in the ratio of 14 to 5. In the second class, offences 
against property committed with violence, the proportion is 2 to 1 
against Scotland. In the fourth class, malicious offences against 
property, the disadvantage to Scotland is as 3 to 1.. Forgery and 
offences against the currency are also more frequent in proportion 
to population in Scotland than in England, in the ratio of nearly 
8 to 5; and in the sixth, or miscellaneous class of offences, the 
preponderance lies in the same direction, and is more than 11 to 5. 
That in the third class the preponderance of crime should be found 
against England should excite no surprise, when we consider how 
much greater the temptation is to invade the property of others in 
the richer than it can possibly be in the poorer division of the 
kingdom. 

There is one fact, made apparent by the public records, which 
may serve to throw some light upon the circumstance of the greater 
frequency of crimes of violence in Scotland as compared with England. 
The consumption per head of ardent spirits in Scotland is nearly five- 
fold what it amounts to in England. The population of Scotland 
in 1841 was 2,620,184, and the spirits consumed in 1846 amounted 
6,975,091 gallons, being an average quantity of 2°662 gallons for 
each individual, while in England a population of 15,911,757 con- 
sumed no more than 9,179,530 gallons, or 0°577 gallons for each. 

It is foreign to my present object to pursue this branch of the 
subject any further. What has been said may serve to indicate how 
greatly man is the creature of circumstances, and how diffident we 
ought at all times to be in putting forth as truth any conclusions 
at which we may have arrived concerning human actions, upon data 
but too likely to be insufficient to the purpose. 

Astonishing as the results here shown will probably appear to 
those persons who have not given much consideration to the subject, 
I will yet venture to suggest, that those results are not more 
favourable than we should have a right to expect, nay, that they 
are far less so than we should be certain to experience, if the people 
were universally educated to the degree that is attainable as regards 
their moral capabilities. As a proof that this suggestion is not a 
mere dream, or a flattering fancy, I would venture to call attention 
to the moral condition of that portion of our fellow-subjects who 
form the population of Nova Scotia. In that province ample pro- 
vision is made for the education of every young person. Icr this 
purpose one-fifteenth part of the public revenue is every year set 
apart, in aid of still larger private contributions, and the result has 
long been most satisfactory. Owing to a want of faith in the efficacy 
of these means for the repression of crime, the Legislature of the 
Province has provided Courts of Justice and constructed gaols in each 
county, and has authorized the appointment of gaolers; but here 
their task has ended, since it has not hitherto been found necessary 
to appoint any such functionary. My friend Mr, Me Gregor, in his 
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excellent work on British America, written in 1833, thus incidentally 
speaks of the people of Nova Scotia. “It is a matter of doubt 
whether more general and useful knowledge, among all grades of 
the population, can be discovered in any country, than will be found 
to prevail in this province. Many of those born and educated in 
it have distinguished themselves, not only at home but in different 
parts of the world, and the natives generally possess a ready power 
of apprehension, a remarkably distinct knowledge of the general 
affairs of life, and the talent of adapting themselves to the circum- 
stances of such situations as chance, direction, or necessity may place 
them in.” It appears that these our highly-favoured fellow-subjects 
are placed by the training of their minds and characters in a condition 
to bring home to their practical conviction that proverb which indeed 
meets with universal assent, but elsewhere is but too generally 
neglected in practice, that ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.” Full of 
resources which have been imparted to him by his instructors, the 
Nova Scotian is, as Mr. Mc Gregor tells us, enabled to adapt himself 
to circumstances, and if one honest course be closed against him can 
open for himself another, locking beyond the present moment, and 
holding to the conviction that even as regards his worldly and 
temporal interests, he has everything to lose by swerving from the 
path of virtue. The man whose mind has not been opened is, on 
the contrary, cast down by the first disappointment that overtakes 
him; under the pressure of his immediate wants he unhappily loses 
sight of the interests of the future, and too often yields himself, in 
the hopelessness of his inability, to the first temptation that besets 
his path. 


Statement of the number of Females instructed beyond Reading and Writing, 
who were accused of Offences in the several Counties of England and 
Wales in each Year, from 1836 to 1846 inclusive. 
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Offences charged against Persons Educated beyond Reading and Writing, in the 
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COUNTIES. 
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several Counties of England and Wales, in the year 1845, with the result of each case. 
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England and Wales, 





COUNTIES. 





pr rn Nees 


Brought forward .. 
Middlesex with anced 
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, 
Ojjences charged against Persons Educated beyond Reading and Writing, in the 


























Sex. ; 
COUNTIES, OFFENCES. 4 
a 
8 a aw 
| o 
| 8 < 
Bucks .... re 1 Ac 43 Forgery 
Cambridge 1 39 | Uttering Counterfeit Coin 
Chester 1 21 | Larceny ... 
ie 4 1 | .. | 55 | Forgery .... 
” ” t J 31 Rape 
ey ie 1 26 | Libel 
be - 1 39 | Larceny ... 
a 1 36 | Uttering Forged Receipt. 
Cornwall F 1 45 | Rict and Assault ts 
i te 1 33 Ditto 
Devon ae ae 1 38 Forgery ane Beds 
” . 1 22 | Shop-breaking .... 
~ 1} .. | 44 | Manslaughter 
Dorset .... ; 1} .. | 27 | Larceny 
Essex ... Fig hie Ditto 
me _ 1 |... | 22 | Maliciously wounding .. 
0 i 1 40 | Assault .... 
Gloucester, with Bristol | 1 23 | Larceny .... 
= - he 52 Ditto. 
53 ss i 23 | Manslaughter 
i oe 1 20 | Larceny .., 
5 ra 1]... | 31 | Attempt to domi an Untabar al Crime 
; e 1 35 | Larceny .., 
Hertford ; 1 23 | Fraud vid 
s ey 1 26 | Embezzlement .... z 
” ” 1 34 | Forging i aa for Delivery 0 of Goade 
Kent |... e 1 43 taco | en - a 
si me 1 37 | Ditto 
” ” 1 45 Ditto 
” 9 1 40 Ditto 
Lancaster . 1 22 | Forgery .... 
- - botias. e2o. tb) ato. oy ie 
- 9 1 47 | Manslaughter ve Seis hes mm | 
. 1 29: oatkowny <j, -. ag. ged SS? ace Tl 
2 » 1] .. | 22 | Burglary aes Pe See! bs re cad | 
” ” : 23 Bigamy a5) boc nia there Rank soot 
sg J 19 | Peaud *- =... ba ibs sei sk | 
” ” 1 oye 27 Larceny aes sets nas yale radle Re - 
. , 1] .. | 29 | Forgery .... 
Lincoln 1] .. | 35 | Larceny .... 
Middlesex, with London} 1} .. | 56 Bigamy .... as us Wh 
-) ib 34 | Assault .... Bh make Pes 
” ” 1 90 Forgery rege 
Northampton . 1} .. | 33 | Assault. .... 
ff “ss a eseapele aee b Larceny .... 
Carried forward 45 
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England and Wales, 

















Sex. 
COUNTIES, OFFENCES. 
8 
o] | s 
Brought forward ....; 45 | .. |... nT bees des sah ai 

Northumberland 1|.. | 35 | Assault bias site sts seat 
Somerset weit gi.| vee | d-| 36.) Braud bees sea vs ssa3 
Southampton .... 1|.. | 23 | Forgery 

49 iv 1-|. 21 | Accessory to Murder 

$5 i 1] .. | 42 | Assault aes sans 

3 3 1.| .. | 45 | Uttering Forged Instrument sees bent 

4 ij 1|.. | 18 | Stealing reba Letters : ‘ 

3 i 1 | .. | 27 | Murder ssi0 

i i sits 1 | 56 | Larceny 
Stafford sit 1]... | 36] Ditto boas 

‘5 4 1} ss'| 27-| Ditto seas 

45 9 1 |... | 23 | Abduction 

¥ i 1 | .. | 36 | Embezzlement .... 

9 9 1 26 | Forgery via 

‘5 i 1 « | 45 | Manslaughter... 

9 #9 1 |... | 40 | Assault bias 

‘5 iy 1 | .. | 32 | Forgery bois vite 

7 r 1}... | 29 | Fraud baci ses 
Suffolk... jest 1 | .. | 59 | Larceny boas sss 

4) rT 1 - | 24 | Manslaughter 

T 9 1 - | 28.| Fraud bit 
Surrey .... bed il d-] oe | 61] Assault ...; bias 
: 99 xy dL. | as | 46 Do. bia 
; %) rr 1.| .«-| 49.| Murder «4 
Warwick bint sof Do] .. | 22 | Larceny ... peas 

T Yr 1. [se] 24 Embezzlement beat 

7 #3 1 | .. |.25 | Receiving Stolen Goods... 

99 ‘9 1 oe 39 Ditto. ar ve’ wise 

%9 rT 1]... | 26 | Larceny .... sai iis ads ais bees 

‘9 ‘ 1 | se | 24.1 Fraud - 5.4 isis bes vais soed 
Wilts ...., ; Loses | 27) Do. jest vive 
Worcester is 1 | .. | 24 | Larceny .... bess sess sobs sais vd 

"| i 2 jaw 1 20 Do. bias ta sats sate sae 

9 9 1|.+ | 25.| Fraud... sit 
9 ” 1 | .. | 32 | Bigamy ..., 
York - 4. bait 1 | .s.| 33. | Larceny... 

3 pe Le} ie. | 40 Do. 

5 ‘ 1 | .. | 40 | Riot and Forcible Entry 

55 ry 1 - | 29 | Larceny ... bi ‘a 

$9 nv 1 | .. | 24 | Embezzlement best 
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Offences Charged against Persons Educated beyond Reading and Writing, in 














Sex 
1 
| 
COUNTIES. OFFENCES. 
o a} of 
— q oO 
=e je. le 
Argyle 1 35 | Assault with intent to Ravish .. 
a va 1 37 | Assault as 
= a 1 23 | Ditto 
ss a 1 37 | Theft by Housebr caking 
Hs sf 1 47 | Simple Theft 
” ” 1 35 Ditto 
if ¥ 1 30 | Fraud... 
PE Lses : 1 30 | Culpable Homicide... 
“3 ” 1 29 | Riot, Breach of the Peace, &e . 
% mn 1 21 arious Driving is 
Berwick 1} .. | 50 | Assault 
wt me I] 3 | 38 | —Ditte 
Ka a 1} .. | 16 | Simple Theft : 
Dumbarton... oe]. 2 | ws, | 28 | Theft by Housebreaking athe 
| s 9% 1} .. | 19 | Minor Offence .... Bes aa 
Dumfries 1 47 | Malicious Offence sats 
Edinburgh 1}... | 19 t Assault 
% an 1 |... | 42 | Stealing Letter from Post Office 
Fife : 1 | .. | 84 | Simple Theft .... pe - 
a 9% 1|.. | 23 | Fraud We ; 
Forfar if Tol sn od Nekesaalt -. 
- ns 1 45 | Simple Theft é a 
Haddington 1|.. | 50 | Assault with intent to Ravish .... 
Inverness 1 | ao 1 O38 TV Hraud : te 
iss oe 1 | .. | 40 | Fraudulent Bankruptcy 
‘ 5 1|.. | 44 | Breach of Peace a 
Lanark : 1 53 | Assault o~ 
55 Rt 1 30 | Theft by Housebreaking 
1" - 1 15 | Simple Theft 4, 
i A dh aye as. Ditto 
5 as thas, alee Ditto | 
i‘ z. b- 1 a6 to tees | 
as si 1./ 23 Ditto yas eis hie ade wed 
bg 2 1 | 38 1+ Ditto Be sae Ri an cof | 
“i ae Lis. | 40°) dived. - 2). : as tae oo 
7 hi Ti oa ee ee 3 | 
; A lias, | 27.) Porgery ..... 
Linlithgow Lot) csonnl pAb: Nessa 3 
” ” I 29 | Ditto 
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the several Counties of Scotland in the year 1846, with the results of each case. 
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Scotland, 

















Sex 
COUNTIES. 
_| 
mn Las} 
oO 
S = 
Ss] e 
Brought forward....| 36 3 
Linlithgow thd Bod ae 
9 9 1 = 
Nairn es 
” 9 1)... 
Zetland “ £43 
Perth: ie, Sars 
Renfrew m Se 1 
9? 99 1 ee 
”? 9 1 ¢ 
” ” 1}... 
” ” 1]. 
”? ”7 1 
” ” 1 
” ” 1 | .. 
” ” i434 
” ” a 1% 
Ross and Cromarty Pag 
1 ” a 
Roxburgh ae 
” ” 1 ae 
” ” 2:1 ep 
9 ? 1}. 
Selkirk ‘ I te 
Stirling , Lh) 
” ” 1|.. 
Wigtown ’ Ei ge 
” ” ae 
Total am cent OF 4 


SST RNS SE IED 

















OFFENCES. 


Simple Theft... a 7 
Forgery .... , re os 
Assault .... 
Ditto 
Riot ie 
Murder .... 
Ditto: «3. 
Assault .... 
Ditto — ti - ihe ae 
Ditto” ..: a pak waite ne 
Ditto .... eat ob, - 
iC io Aa oe 
Ditto ; 
Ditto .... 
Simple Theft 
Minor Offence .... 
Assault .... ee 
Embezzlement .... 
Assault .... 
Ditto 
Ditto S's 
Embezzlement .... 
Forgery .... 
Ditto... ‘ene Ra 
Uttering Counterfeit Coin 
Embezzlement ae 
Minor Offence 
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Statement of the number of Persons instructed beyond Reading and Writing, 
who were accused of Offences in the several Counties of England and 
Wales in each year, from 1836 to 1846 znclusive. 












































-| 1886 | 1837 | 1838 | 1889 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 isi 1845 | 1846 
Bedford sacehiees bie ater sr oheievoustetetens ] Ae ae ws Ao Sc AO se ae aa 
BUChES 26, araverstatevalee oreteierte ete ool 6 Ae as 2 ae ] 3 I 2 1 
Cambridge tee pais secs ane aie Srp oc 1 4 ‘< 3 Delite 1 1 
Chester cnrrcsucisceeen tor es 14 8 8 12; 9 ] 5 14 9 5 6 
CoOrnwaldet cate aele ares oe ets 2 as 1 ee 2 = oe 1 ae 5} 2 
Cuniberland: chicos. nte on succes 1 re ai 4 ae ae ain ore 
AV ETIOV Guetey netustetie siete icje ete lle Sreieie + 2 we oe 2 AG No se 
1 DENA On 0 Ae tS ai eR GENE wee 4 1 ] Be rae 4 4 3 3 
WP OUS EB clovasfins veraterd iste, susteoconehe ais ne =. As , 1 2 3 1 
DUNHAM cere cat ooaa, tee Seee eee 3 ne 2 oe 1 a Ae se Ake 
SSE UE ate tiaras wis olesarereoreeen em ] 2 4 z 1 4 3 5 5 3 
Gloucester (including Bristol) .. rh leaad Ole aye 1 2 1 5 6 6 
(E@Re LON «yes dieconwior'e olee Siete oe ee 4 1 2 B a A Rie le “ 
FTG GRONG sot yice,a tovs opens wl hove antes! eats 1 Se Se oe ] ; ] 2 Se 3 
LS hiMniNyoOM Gesu ooo ce Odeo oon F a iP ae 2 1 ] ise ots Je Ae ; 
Kenta teat cairn erent eter 8 8 4 3 10 sa sea) 1 4} 5 4 
Tanecaster tocctneet a idideooee LOR ae 8 Oi Qi} S26 |) 20a! 10 jen, 10 9 
NG OICOST OTE svas oi cveverarsiwie sieve seks ssetevoulle cers as aa ae os a se ah 1 a 
HEIN C OMe aoe ose ree nosis 8 ia Wee 8 vit Se 4 alk aes 1 
Middlesex (including Lendon)..{| 25 | 12 7 3 L128 2 thy 4 £0 5 3 
MOMMIES. cess tus we sleveisies acer oe ae Ad 30 1 a EG 4 re 1 Be 
INian folks Sciences ecsne oe eee 7 4 4 2 oe ] l 4 ] ] sn 
INOnthidmalp CO |rreysiereialsiere oleieeneie ter oe aie 1 ae Blac a eshoaers os 2 
Northumberland ........ Lae 3 1 ] 1 AA 2 2 it 2 1 
INOttIM lamin eatecitatias oratise sei 2 2 AL Aledo 2 Dl Oe Te «exe Dy leew 
(OS SKONG LoS RaCR Oy Gem tO aE eae ate ae 56 Aan aie ae ‘ge ys ‘ Se ae 
Glan ease sac coc steelers ies ra oe Sie are Ao ie 5 Se sie 33 Ae ate 
Saloie)- Se taenaeideence eae wna, oreo 2 cake 2 i A ar ] Fe, aM, eae. St 
SOMIENSE EMT Seatcterontiais aceon aloe C3 [adie 1 6 ee ] 1 aS i 
Southampton... <gsscs ce ve vee 7 2 axe ] Ps} weiss Pek 4 6 3 7 
Statho nae’ rasiocteis weeks 6 ois aaa 4 4 2 2 8 8 A 10) 10 3 9 
Sao Kearse, csclstecelots sieparsresmerentevere oe ae 4 2 a A Ate 2 2 3 3 
Sutrey cry omatue mia len atee ate 12 9 2 5 5 6 ] 3.) +S. 2 3 
Sivesexe eases SO a ee 5 5 2, Sullecwere = x as oe oy ak 
Wiad wiGlons concen ss cau acne 6 4 4 2 7 9 3 ial ee el 6 
Weestimonreland eins «ccc sic ectores oe Bic 1 Ao en es 2 es a8 so a 
WATS! Beet scivars oe erbiee wtceaeee 1 de Me AG 2 2 6 Vf 3 2 ] 
WiORCESLEN 2. sos sti cas seineieine 3 A are 2 1 i 4 6 ] S 4 
BO) gd RAN ORE ATES OR RT NE 382; 16] 15 10 9 £ TE OP 6 6 5 
MAngtodea) Solas wos do sees vee ie es 1 1 i eA 1 2 
PSREGO labtiontttcen vets cieh thiscoens komo hcsnee oe an 1 oe ea : N 2 1 ae 
CAPS Aha sin de ssp eis he op poise ae Preaek a asset fea See tide ae 
Caerimarthen.d..0i sedebs ss acer oe ee te ere ate ave aoe Ee ah 
CAarMaxrvOle oss cvevers e.0 neces wiseintons 
INSEAM a as gee Sooo oe dcear datas oe 
RECN raehevs coveke,oere sede wveteve wioveuniorelerecs oe are ae ee ae 36 ae ae aie ae 
Glansor gan .<.h.cca ws o4.s.c00 oe ais 3 i 3 UE RS, eee .: 1 ] 
NIENIONEUM. weston hoes les carota ac 1 oe “ 1 ale ot Bir oe bs ap 
Montgomery eo eoces ee eeseoereseee eae ee 3 ee wee aie ee ee oe 
Pembroke de .cces sica oe Beas oe Sieve 2 1 50 1 35 a6 5s ae 1 
Radnor. .<ce eoeevoe ooo recov oven i) ee ee eo ee ee ee ee ee ee 
191 | 161 79 78 | 101 | 126 69 | 140 | 111 89 85 
Sy ea [en | Sn | Se eS | Se | S| SE Se 
Sac RB seal nal rl oS pl ole lng le 
= ts a is a is = a ta a 
= co = Awe — _ [=p) bo eS) .S 
ra my | Om fom | my | wy | 
x} o o oO oO 
Se | Bl ae SRN ee eau Peo 
5 =) = & =, = 2 = 2 2 
> ee | hy 





1,170 


1,125 Males. 
45 Females. 


OS 
TSG 
Or 


1847.] 


Statistical Account of the Markets of London. By Josrpu FiLEercuer, 
Esq., Barrister at Law, Honorary Secretary. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 17th May, 1847.] 


In the unlettered ages in which tokens, witnesses, and the use of public 
weights and measures, were necessary to the secure transaction of all 
that now appears in every tradesman’s books, the holding of a fair or 
market involved the exercise of a jurisdiction of police, and of civil 
and criminal justice in the court of pie poudre, incident to such a 
concourse; which jurisdiction could not legally be exercised without 
the king’s grant or license. The grant of a fair or market was there- 
fore, in fact, a grant of jurisdiction over the traffic of the district which 
it served, the exercise of which was remunerated with a profit by the 
tolls and fines, which belonged to the lord or community to whom the 
grant was made, and formed a property which could not legally be 
invaded by the establishment of any other market within seven miles, 
or the third of a day’s journey. 

Hence the common law principle, that to effect a legal transfer of 
goods the bargain must be made in market overt; a term, however, 
which in London, from time immemorial, was held to include every 
shop in the city, for the purposes of its especial trade, and to extend 
to every day of the week, except Sunday. But, in the exercise of 
that intimate interference with trade, which is so remarkable a charac- 
teristic of our early municipal institutions, it was still required that 
all goods sold in gross should be weighed or troned at the king’s or 
common beams, under the general superintendence of the clerk of the 
market, whose office devolved customarily upon the chief officer, and 
is still nominally held by the Lord Mayor; and a weigh-house existed 
until a comparatively recent period in Eastcheap, in the care of a 
master and other officers, with porters, carts, and horses to fetch the 
goods to be weighed. Before describing the existing markets of the 
city, it will be well, however, to give a brief sketch of those annual 
markets called Fairs, against the erection of which, in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, no customary law held good. 

Fairs were granted by the Crown at an early period to several 
religious houses contiguous to the cities of London and Westminster; 
but the charter granted to the city, 1 Edw. II. (sect. 12), contains a 
declaration that no market shall be granted by the Crown to be holden 
within seven miles all round about the city, which grant was renewed 
nearly in the same terms by the charter of 14 Charles I.; and under 
these grants the Corporation has always insisted on the necessity for 
its consent being obtained to the establishment of any market within 
those limits. Even when the Corporation has not opposed bills in 
Parliament for such markets, it has been usual to require their formal 
consent under the city seal before the Act could be passed. 

The once too well-known fair of St. Bartholomew appears to have 
been the only one of the city fairs which survived the Reformation, 
and has always consisted, in fact, of two fairs, held on contiguous 
grounds at the same time; at first for two entire days only, the fairs 
being proclaimed on the eve of St. Bartholomew, and continued during 
the day of St. Bartholomew, and the next morrow. Both these fairs 
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or markets were granted for the purposes of trade; one to the prior 
and convent of St, Bartholomew, ‘for the clothiers of England and 
drapers of London, who had their booths and standings within the 
churchyard of the priory, closed in with walls and gates, and locked 
every night, and watched for the safety of their goods and wares;” 
and the other to the city of London, consisting of “the standing of 
cattle and stands and booths for goods, with pickage and stallage 
and tolls and profits appertaining to fairs and markets, in the field of 
West Smithfield.” At the dissolution of the monasteries, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., the right in the first-mentioned fair was sold to Sir 
John Rich, the then Attorney-General, and was enjoyed by his descen- 
dants till the year 1830, when it was purchased from Lord Kensington 
by the Corporation, and is now held by the Chamberlain of London 
and Town Clerk, as trustees; so that in fact all the rights and interests 
in both fairs are now vested in the Corporation*. 

The license for many years granted by the Corporation for moun- 
tebanks, conjurers, &c., to exercise their amusing vagabondism at the 
fair extended to fourteen days, during which period it was for several 
years allowed to be held. ‘In those times the fair was frequently 
presented by grand juries as a nuisance, and the complaints of sober- 
minded citizens were loud and long-continued against the riotings and 
debaucheries to which it gave rise. The depressed state of the corpora- 
tion revenues at that time compelled them, however, to supply their 
wants by tolerating the continuance of these irregularities; and the 
sword-bearer and other city officers were partly paid out of emolu- 
ments derived from that discreditable source. 

“In consequence of these complaints, various orders were at dif- 
ferent times made by the Corporation for the purpose of limiting and 
regulating the fair; and in the year 1735 in particular, the Court of 
Aldermen resolved ‘that Bartholomew Fair shall not exceed Bartho- 
lomew-eve, Bartholomew-day, and the next morrow, and shall be 
restricted to the sale of goods, wares, and merchandises usually sold 
in fairs.’ It is at all times difficult, however, by law, to put down the 
ancient customs and practices of the multitude. Hence we find that 
great resistance was offered to the enforcement of these regulations. 
In 1760, Mr. Birch, the Deputy City Marshal, lost his life in the 
attempt, and the practices which those regulations were intended to 
prevent, have prevailed more or less to the present timet.” 

In 1840, however, the London City Mission memorialized the 
Common Council very strongly on this subject; and their memorial 
having been referred to the Markets’ Committee, the latter sought the 
advice of the City Solicitor, from whose report the preceding extracts 
are made, Taking into consideration the improved habits of the 
working classes of the present day, and the success which has attended 
the suppression of May Fair and the Lady Fair, in Southwark, held 
under a grant to the Corporation of London, the City Solicitor recom- 
mended a re-adoption of the measures taken in 1723, in the confident 
anticipation, since it had ceased in any degree to be a fair for actual 
business (to the transaction of which it would thus be almost entirely 

* Report of the City Solicitor to the Markets’ Committee, 19th June, 1840. 


Common Council Minutes of 1840, pp. 246-7. ~ 
T Ibid., pp. 246-7. 
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restricted) that many years would not elapse before the Corporation 
might omit to proclaim the fair, and thus suppress it altogether, 
without exciting any of these feelings of discontent and disapprobation 
with which its compulsory abolition would probably be attended. 
This advice was followed by the Committee and the Common Council, 
with a success which has been all but complete. 

Markets—At first the only markets were those assigned in the 
open streets and places, each for particular commodities, and in some 
of which it was required that all sales by ‘ foreigners” should take 
place; otherwise the goods were liable to seizure by an officer of the 
Corporation called the “Foreign Taker.” Afterwards Blackwell Hall 
was erected contiguous to the Guildhall, for woollen cloth, and others 
elsewhere; but to trace all the changes which have occurred in regard 
to the city markets would far exceed our limits. It must suffice to 
point out that the authority of the Corportion is now restricted merely 
to regulating the hours and taking the tolls of the five which still exist, 
and seeing that they shall be properly disposed, and in a fit condition 
for the resort of the public, and of the dealers inthem. Certain regula- 
tions, however, are made under statute, for the drovers of Smithfield, 
as already stated; and statutes of the 10th and 11th of William III., 
c. 24, 33rd of George III., ¢. 27, and 42nd of George III., c. 8, regu- 
late vessels bringing fish to Billingsgate, from the time of their entrance 
into the river, &c. ; | 

The present city markets, or Corporation markets, are, that of 
Smithfield, on Mondays and Fridays, for horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs; and on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, for hay and straw; 
that of Newgate, between Newgate-street and Paternoster-row, every 
week-day, for butchers’ meat, chiefly by wholesale, poultry, and 
fruit; that of Leadenhail, under the walls of the India House, every 
week-day, but especially on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 
butchers’ meat, chiefly by wholesale, poultry, fish, and vegetables, and 
on Mondays and Fridays for leather and raw hides; Farringdon 
Market, on the west side of Farringdon Street, formerly occupied by 
Fleet Market, on every week-day, but especially Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, for butchers’ meat, vegetables, and fruit; and that of 
Billingsgate, in Lower Thames-street, on every week-day, for fish. 
In fact, all the markets are simply provision markets, with the excep- 
tion of the Smithfield markets for cattle and provender, and the 
Leadenhall markets for hides and leather. Honey-lane Market was 
abolished only a few years ago, and the Corporation School has been 
erected on its site. 

The following are the tolls and dues taken at these markets, which 
appear to beimposed by acts of Common Council, and not merely 
regulated by custom. 

SMITHFIELD Marker. 
Dues. 

Sheep, calf, and pig pens (permanent pens) Is. each, and hurdle pens, 10d. each. 

Tyes cf beast, 1d. each. 

Tyes of calves, 1d. each. 

Tyes of horses, 2d. each. 

Hay duty, 6d. per load, unless the property of freemen, &c., and Id. each entry 


of sale. 
Straw duty, 1d. each entry of sale. 


. 
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Tolls. 


Sheep sold belonging to non-freemen, 2d. per score. 
Beasts sold belonging to non-freemen, 20d. per score. 
Horses, 4d. each for entry of sale. 

Pigs, 4d. per score. 





NewaatE MARKET. 
Tolls, &c. 


8.5 ds 

Poe every busnelor Peng costewoncsees ce scent sastinndSeestebesust aocasenamn sess 0 04 
For’every maund (about two bushiels) \ occ. cccrcsosssconsesenonteanetes 01 

FOr CVEPY SLOVE 2 )oinsdeuacttc stoner bed eeane cee aa tatramCn Seca ae OSs 
Hor every ariaw Ss LOaONG 3. LE LMM aiahas alas. sales meee. Bane dae Ord 
Forvevery-cartidraw by one Worse: sucht tay scien dhstat, tepicnotbes 0 4 
For. every cart drawn: by, Two DOTSES....36.5...d-sdsaceersenaternacemamsbcors 0 6 
POR CVERY, WAGON: .cte. inde ncsciilicns ueSannichcocaaste -shissiie dias fedsngueceMonsesenacue 18 
Or @yery Sack OF POUAGOES © .sasdacsna:toaeveceprarersuesrstnemedanteetrcoanseon ne gee 
MOrevery Wanner Of WICAE “2.06. ..0.csmdus sas cabgats soclsota poe tan Cueteteatcst net Ores 
Horrevery Dimdle-of Git... Gas Reseed tk ade ad cen Ane Soe On 
Por syery pack Of ditton.4.0i hie disks Gea ate 04% 
Kor.every hamper.Or Coop Of poultry 52k..siasses.bcjedrcoasoaednonetedes tas 04 
Por every flat of butter, cogs, and POUlery. s.. wseicccssuieoossustecusetene Oe 

Shops and Hanging-rails. 
The rents are regulated according to the size, &c. 
LEADENHALL Marker. 

Poultry Market Tolls. a. 

For every basket, if pitched under cover........ sidianlie sa vanseveueventesstee OU ter 
sf not anders COMER. Mohs 8S, aheivon0sh sb satieeonaivoiagle 0 1 
Wholesale Meat Market. eae 
For apack of meat above: 40 tome: se..s..ess.csdeae.-anonseeses dea mpicenss O06 
$6 RINGO PEC EO aca sa Pos sase tieccncteahchstastioe akonem Or 3 
Scoreuor sueen vor LAWS -vic...o. cu hawcPemaclicens « svuranibenaastuernee eters tL 0 
OLE) Goahera hese neti, Nicietiawhi <2 meniend si Re ohne ei Hembree ern rearmcatc ow 2 

Ghaarter OF DEEL TF e ccc sannbeaeees eevee eas cea tea sree eee aa aaa 0 14 

PAVE TH OL TENE “SEE teiatcattaat ss meee cru cat tnetu as eeoeaae MR ae 0 1 
hve yO We Ol acs. vscassabinnnnese dane. cee Matonchina dais abana eceaaaenes 0 1 
EAR hiswcite isawestaanat ice aatdadsicueonodte tee ahestaise’ cnd-\ nahn Neeeoeameenamaaeaeceien On? 

Country Dealers, for Toll and use of Hanging-rail, &¢. 

Se de 
Bae precisa sdtoe-ceeacarcader tverermmor ete sega SBE eR ae in OS 

Baske® of oilaly Goer si .cives tovecanneeeeeteuannen teen tawamanninces vqeeenecereomees 0 13 


Shops, &¢ 


The rents are regulated according to the size, &c. 
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Farrinepon Market. 
Tolls, &c. for Standings: 
Yearly Standings. 


For every waggon or cart-stand and pitching-stand, a rent after the rate of 9d. 
per square foot per annum. 


Casual Standings. 


For every waggon or contents of a waggon (except potatoes) to be pitched, 1s. 

For every cart or contents of a cart (except potatoes) to be pitched, 9d. 

For every waggon or cart-stand, with or without pitching-stand adjoining, if by 
the day, 1s. 

For every pitching-stand, without a waggon-stand, if by the day, 6d. 

Potatoes, 2d. per sack, and at the rate of ls. per ton for any greater or less 
quantity. 

Vegetables or fruit in sacks, 1d. per sack. 

Ditto, in baskets containing more than a sieve, 1d. per basket. 

Ditto, ditto, containing a sieve or less, one halfpenny. 

Oranges per chest, 4d. 

Ditto per box, 2d. 

Pitching-stands under the roof of the building, if let to tenants of opposite shops, 
2s. per week. 

Ditto, if let to any other than such tenants, 5s. per week. 

For the use of the scales, halfpenny per draught. 


Shops. 


The rents are regulated according to size, &c. 





BiuLinasGaAte MARKET. 


Market Dues, 


Wholesale stands, 54 feet superficial, each, including the use of table and a gas- 
light, 9s. per week. 

Retail stands, from 3s. to 5s. per week. 

Casual stands, 6d. per day. 

Sheds for muscle and other shell fish, 1s. per day. 

Long or sea boats, oyster boats, and muscle boats Is. each. 

Long or sea boats, oyster boats and muscle boats, ls. each. 

Small boats (including plank) 1s. 7d. each. 

Vessel with salt fish or fruit, 2s. 8d. for first day, and 1s. 8d. every other day, 
including 1s. for plank. 

Long boats, salt and fruit vessels, for plank 1s. each. 

Wherries with salt or other fish, ls. each. 

Peter boats having salt water fish or fresh salmon, 6d. each. 

Ditto having fresh water fish, 2d. each. 

Small or river boat with fish of foreigners, charged the same as long or sea boats. 

Oyster metage, halfpenny per bushel. 

Fish carriage with open bulk, 1s. each. 

Pads and pots of fish, halfpenny each. 


Market Dock Dues. 


Oyster boats for groundage (3 days) 6d. per boat. 

Ditto, for use of ladder, &c., 5d. per boat. 

Long or sea and small or river boats (except oyster boats), 2d. each. 
Salt vessels 2s, 6d. per day (including Is. for plank). 
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Statement of the Average Prices of Butchers’ Meat as sold in the London 
Markets, distinguishing the various kinds in each year from 1841 to 
1844 znclusive. 

















Price per Stone of 8 Ibs. 
Description. 

1840, 1841. 1842. | 1843. 1844, 
s&h é. ds & a. a. ai 6 d. 
Inferior Beast? ninniaedtwcan aee | 3 44) 8 44) 2 82; 2 7 
She Cee ee aia Lit 3 6 S. 9 o ¥ 3° Oe) B41 
3rd class, (Large Prime). ........ 3 115 |, 4 Qe eo 2 oS 7 3 53 
4th class, (Scots) °2/..20...20500. 4 52) 4 74) 4 52) 3102 | 3 108 

MnfeFio€ Sheep 5..2hcc dk. awhe 3.5 3 63) 3 52} 3 OF} 211 
BOM ClGCS oN eoetsasacaccs sec o LO | oo Or aoe 3-5 5 bY 
3rd class, (Long Coarsed 1 ah L 
Wooled) : ee is ver Mey } en? Sohbet pot Fe me 
4th class, (South Downs)........ 4 94) 411 4 5% |/ 4° 1 4 03 
EDT CLES) Gee SOME op RU Seu Re TO aS 6 0 5 52 be 4 95 | 5&6 OF 
Coarsec€ Wieser cctsacs ec esicens Gaile 4 8 4-00 42 S92.) -8 8S 
Small Primé Calves sisciscccccsscc.ee 5 4 5. 5¥| 4°02) 4 43 | 4 32 
Ihaegerelogs tii, csc ees taco nee 4 34 4 54 4 4% 5 ae) 3. 34 
Small Neat Porkers ..0i0hiisii:. 4 94; 4 104 | 410%) 38114] &3 102 





An Account of the Total Number of Cattle and Sheep sold in Smithfield 
Market in each Year from 1833 to 1844 inclusive. 

















Cattle. Sheep. Calves. 
1833 152,093 1,167,820 
“1834 162,485 1,237,360 
1835 170,325 1,381,540 | 
1836 164,351 1,219,510 
1837 172,435 1,329,010 
1838 183,362 1,403,400 
1839 180,780 1,360,250 
1840 1775497 1,371,870 
1841 194,298 1,435,090 
1842 175,347 1,468,960 sais 
1843 175,133 1,571,760 19,113 
1844 186,191 1,609,130 19,011 





Previous to 1835, the City Markets were under the management of 
the City Lands’ Committee, but in that year the duties of this Com- 
mittee, in their regard, were transferred to a special committee, which, 
in December, 1842, made a return of its duties as being, “to view 
the several markets; to let the shops, stalls, and standings, and see 
that the tolls are properly and faithfully collected and paid into the 
Chamber; to carry into execution the orders of the Common Council 
(originated by the Committee itself) in relation to alterations or im- 
provements in the markets; to prevent the sale of improper articles, and 
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institute legal proceedings for that purpose, if necessary; to audit the 
accounts of the collectors, and take securities from them ; to appoint the 
collector and the constables of the Poultry Market, Leadenhall, the 
constable of Newgate Market, and a beadle and watchman in Farring- 
don Market.” This superintendence extends also to the residence of 
the collector of Smithfield Market in Durham Yard*. Two hundred 
pounds is allowed to this Committee yearly for its entertainmentst. It 
holds its business meetings on the third Friday in each month. The gross 
produce of the market tolls and dues in 1833, was £18,013 18s 42d. ; 
in, 1839, £19,427 10s. Gld.; in 1840, £19,205 16s. 6d.3 in 1841, 
£18,944 8s. 8d., and in 1842, £18,204 17s. 03d. 


Income from and Expenditure upon the Markets of the City of London in the 
year 1842, from the Corporation “ Statement of the Produce and Expendi- 
ture of the City’s Estate, 1842.” 


INCOME. £ & & 
Beacon Walls VE AES ics sosccesiatestenvdaneticotinanmacuodenesn ch aeeere manent 2,501 5 11 
INCOM ghee EGE eG cee nacar ara sis nced vas ainonsubaueranmsatuasieeantabel iaventara® 5,941 11 1 
Parrunsuor Wear wet.n cttcittssiettstitistetadnsdes Maetlfigsbeeooriese: 997 16 2 
pg uci 00d) Mle 82a MO eR eRe its. 0) RNa ee 7,201 1252 


Billingsgate Market, including payments under the ar- 
rangements for purchasing the rights of alienation of 
certain officers of the Lord Mayor’s household, pur- 
suant to the Order of the Court of Common Council 





OF the 20th DeGember, 1822 oii.cccccstsvsesposcossafsdensevveesons 3,562 11 8% 
Toulvecn EO PE ats cedsisoses 18,204 17 05 
EXPENDITURE. 

PSadem lial WEA creche cals etek ee eee ee hae aS EY aie 
INewrate Mark etm nisiteicsstscs ce eoenacnsenetecel Se weil Mia niadooooeds 1,134 13 9 
Barpmiedon Nar ke tiagigevitwsines were naires y..8 Beatiom.a 876 11 8 
OEE APICO rasp cnauhassdsuosnaa socedyseroeessanaranapuanevoususcnes 1,778 15.8 
Billmgsgate Markos snsmnnaiinsknaminimmun oaks (he 1,581 14 0 


To several officers of the Lord Mayor’s Household, the 

allowances payable in compensation for surrendering 

to the Corporation the right of alienating their places, 

and for other advantages given up by them connected 

with the profits of Billingsgate Market, &c., pur- 

suant to an arrangement made with the Court of 

Common Council 30th January, 1823 oo. 1,555 5 10 
To the Market’s Committee, one year’s allowance, per 

order Court of Common Council, 16th February, 1838 200 0 0 
Miscellaneous market charges and expenses...........0000 209 16 1 


ae 











Balance in favour of the City’s cash........ £9,325 12 114 


* Minutes of Common Council, 19th Dec., 1842, pp. 287-8. 
a Order of Common Council, 16th Feb., 1838. 
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Appointment and Emoluments of the Officers and Servants of the Corporation employed in 
the City Markets in 1833. 


(From the Report of the Revenue Committee of the Court of Common Council in 1836, and the Report of 
the Corporation Inquiry Commissioners, laid before Parliament in 1837, &c.) 





Officers, 


oe 


SMITHFIELD 
MARKET, 
Collector, 

Thos. Shank, suc- 

ceeded in 1841 by 
Wm, Shank, 


Assistant Collector, 
Thomas Field. 


Collector of Tolis, 
Henry J. Tarling. 


Assistant Collector 
of Tolls, 
William Shank. 


NEWGATE MARKET, 
Collector, 
William Fisher. 


Constable, 
J. B. Kentish. 


LEADENHALL 
MARKET, 
Collector of Meat 
Market, 
Robert Curties. 


Collector of Poultry 
Market, 
Thos. Dawson, suc- 
ceeded in 1840 by 

Wm. Davidson. 


Constable, 
John Grimes, 


By whom 
Appointed, 


comers | a et 


Annually by the 
Court of Common 
Council, £1,000 
security. 


Annually by the 


Committee of City 


Lands, £200 se- 
security. 

By the Chamber- 
lain. 


By the Chamber- 
lain. 


Annually by the 
Common Council, 
£1,000 security. 
Annually by the 
Markets’ Com- 
mittee, 


During pleasure 
by the Court of 
Common Council; 
£500 security. 

Annually by the 
Markets’ Com- 
mittee; £500 se- 
curity. 


Annually by the 
Markets’ Com- 
mittee, 








EMOLUMENTS. 
From 
Nature of Emoluments, : elie other cata 
City’s Cash, g 
ources, 
£°°6, ALE sale. ¢. ae 
> 
Allowance per annum ....cccee- 250 0 0 
Fees and emoluments ........-- Are soon con Ge 2 ay 
Estimated value of residence ..| 30 0 0 
. 2.0 0 0/16 4 0] 29% 4 0 
q Subject to deduction for ex- 
penses and assistance of £41 4s. 
SS AILAIEY eo) starelalsisicinisielelere ste npposnaune 50 0 0 
GOBYteleleiessie:sieVe10'e a50806 nOn0 ate; feias AG a eae 58 7 10 
Allowance for collecting tolls..} 107 11 0 
INGE Cy ddaaanoboosuaucoso0ndde are Msjettee | LOMO REO! |) SanGs SlanO 
q Subject to expense of £20 16s. . 
for assistance in collecting 
pig toll. 
Allowance on collection .......-| 5412 0 
Other emolumients...ccccceccoes solid a0) 24 57 12 4 
492 3 0] 38 1 4] 530 4 4 
The Chamberlain, besides 
making these two appoint- 
ments, has an allowance for 
keeping the account and LOI tee wie seneerigy teen OT 
superintending the said tolls 
Of, per ANNUM1......++-.006 5 
Total of Smithfield Market..} 592 3 0] 38 1 4] 630 4 4 


Commission of £4 per cent. ce 15114 1 
the amount of rent, tolls, &c. ob ee 151 1411 
Allowance 30s. per weelk......-. 78 0 0 
Expense of great coat, hat, and 
boots, yearly ..csecccevccoece Ped SOG eee a oo 
Total of Newgate Market ..| 937 111 }......} 237.1 12 


Allowance for collection of 


TONES SIOCCicleie cislotelswisielotelateleleleis 
Allowance on tolls from non- 
PLGCIMIETI. Siexsieleisietesisieretess Btcieveaie 


For collection of rents, &c. .... 
Allowance on casual tolls ...... 


7216 0 


14 5 0 87 1 0 


oe ee 


72:16 0 
tie (ie eeu ODOR O 79 6 0 











Allowance 30s. per weck........ 78 0 0 
Expense of great coat, hat, and ie a eS 95 2 0. 
WOOtS, yeAlly, Series stercierene ae | 
Total of Leadenhall Market} 23014 0] 2015 @| 251 9 0 
Carried Overs aversloretosololsivierere 1,059 18 11] 5816 4 


1,118 15 @ 
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Appointment and Emoluments of the Officers and Servants af the Corporation employed in 





Officers, 





FARRINGDON 
MaRKET. 
Principal Market 
Clerk or Collector, 
A. W.1. Harrison, 


Second Clerk ov 
Assistant Collector, 
Richard Freeman, 


Constable, 
James Lloyd. 


Watchmen, 
Sheridan and 
Johnson, 


HonrEy LANE 
MARKET. 
Collector, 

George Pead. 


BILLINGSGATE 
MARKET, 


Clerk and Collector, 


John Goldbam, also 
First Serjeant of 

the Chamber, a 
Yeoman of the 
Water Side, and 
a Salt Meter. 


Assistant Clerk and 
Collector, 
Michael Hurlock. 


First Labourer and 
Constable, 
John Robinson. 


Detector of Bad 
Fish, 
Searle. 





Second Labourer 
» and Constable, 
David Holley. 





VOL. 








XxX. 


By whom 
Appointed. 





Annually by the 
Committee of City 
Lands under spe- 
cial order of the 
Court of Common 
Council; £1,000 
security. 

By the Committee 
of City Lands; 

1,000 security. 


Annually by the 
Committee of City 
Lands. 


By the Markets’ 
Committee. 


Annually by the 
Committee of City 
Lands; £1,000 se- 
eurity. 


Nominated by the 
Committee of City 
Lands, and ap- 
pointed by the 
Common Coun- 


cil; £1,000 se-} 
curity. 
During pleasure 


by the Clerk, 


Appointed by the 
Clerk and Ool- 
lector. 


Appointed by the 
Clerk and Col- 
lector. 





PART IV.. 


the City Markets in 1833.—( Continued.) 


{Perak SST RNY 


HMOLUMENTS, 



































Pron From 
Nature of Emoluments. ae other Total. 
City’s Cash. Ss 
ources, 
£ & GLa Gud fas a, 
Brought forward .......... 1,059 18 11 | 5816 41/1,11815 3 
Sa lAR ert voce sha cdeson Matetarensiaises 130 0 0 
Estimated value of ae, 30 0 0 160 0 9 
PTAA NA re aretaye ciate eee oe 
Salary £2 6s. per week.......... 119 12 0 119 12 0 
Allowance £1 10s. per week ....| 78 0 0 
Expense of hat, coat, peace 7% 0 85 7 0 
AORN Ver eiecer28cleteravectacer si syneysre era 
Allowance of 23s. each per week} 119 12 0 | 
Coat every third or fourth year 1 5 0 TD ae 0) 
Total of Farringdon Market} 485 16 0 485 16 0 
Allowance 10s. per week........ | 26 @ 0 26 0 0 
Total of Honey Lane Market 20 0 0 26 0 0 


{ The market discontinued 
3lst December, 1834, 





Salary per Order ae 300 0 0 
COUCHES Sue waa seeise sete a 
Gratuity for extra services...... 100 0 0 
Allowance £2 per week ........ 104 
Expense of great coat, hat, and 9 
DOOES. VEAEIVE als «0 «70, ere oisjaiee 
Allowance per annum .......... 65 0 0 
| 
Allowance per annum .......... 12 0 0 
Allowance per annum .......... 52 0 0 
Total of Billingsgate Market; 642 6 6 


400 0 0 


113 6 6 


65 0 0 


12 0 0 





CELESTE TOMS ¢ | TTC SONG TE EO | RRA AAMAS 


Total expenses of collection, &c, |2,208 1 5 


5816 4/2266 17 9 





2A 
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Detail of the Expenses of the Markets in 1838. 


























Collecting and 
ie Taxes, Rates, Repairs. Total. 
Expenses. ee 
Bs Ba pudid @ £aaubie AP SRG, Od. | ee es. WG: 
Leadenhall: .h.5.ccasrspesnesess 272 16.4 396 2 6 115 13 6 784 12 4 
INGWR AGO iectiiees dications 246 8.6 654 10 0 104 7 011,005 5 6 
Smithfield Rents ............ 861 5 .5°| L061 13.10 | 4609-16502 292.135 «3 
Barringdow oa ...ceeecseretees ASI AG “LOA ee O- -2 127 10. 61,7369 
TPOUCY LARS: 5s 505 .5.o-ds00nse Ze 1 130-11 0 GS SOG 163-42" 3 
Bling seates o...<.55c0ces-% 731 7 22} 656° 5 011,064 15 6)2,452 7 8% 
Smithfield Tolls ............ 279 13 4 wie re 275 13 0 
Allowance to Mr. Comp- 
troller for managing , a ce she 150 0 0 
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Extracted from City’s Accounts and Returns from Mr. Comptroller, Collectors, &c. 

Chamberlain’s Office. B. W. Scort. 

“* The charge for taxes, &c.,” states the Report of the Corporation 
Commissioners, ‘‘ includes a sum paid to the Commissioners of Sewers 
for cleansing and lighting the markets. Bullingsgate is lighted by the 
Corporation, where the gas must be turned on at a very early hour in 
the morning. Farringdon Market is the only one which is insured ; 
that is done in consequence of the lability of the Corporation to 
Government for one-half of the profits. The salaries of the market 
officers are paid out of the proceeds, before they are paid over to the 
Chamber.” (§ 840.) The fabrics of several of the markets labour 
under great disadvantages, and nearly all except Farringdon Market 
are very much confined, especialiy Leadenhall Market, which is so ill 
ventilated as to threaten the public health. 

From the preceding account is expunged the item of £3,526 3s., 
paid by the public in fees to the oyster meters at Billingsgate, which 
had been entered by the City accountant, since this item has strictly 
no more connexion with the market than has the metage of corn with 
the exchange in Mark-lane, or that of fruit with the Farringdon Market. 
Were it retained it would present the absurdity of an expenditure of 
£4,168 9s. 6d. in the mere collection of only £3,472 13s. 83d.; while 
it is in reality only £642 6s. 6d. The sum collected by the oyster 
meters is on account of the metage dues upon all measurable articles 
brought by the Thames, levied originally to defray the expenses of 
providing standard measures, and seeing to their use between buyer 
and seller, in bargains made on the river or its banks; a duty in some 
degree analogous to the assay of weights and measures, and the 
enforcement of the use of just ones in the City at large. 

The sum brought from the whole of the five provision markets 
in the City’s cash, in the year 1833, was £18,013 18s. 43d., of which 
£3,472 18s, 83d. was derived from that of Billingsgate, a sum which 
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appears to include the dues of the ‘ Cocket Office,’ which are fees 
- supposed to be paid for the Mayor's permission to land certain articles, 
which, after deducting a per centage for collection, is paid over to the 
Mayor. The total expense of collecting the above is seen to have been 
£2,272 17s. 9d.; and the further cost of the markets in taxes, repairs, 
&c., £6,737 14s. 43d., making a total of £9,010 12s. 14d. Of this 
sui, nearly the whole, or £8,955 6s. 54d. was paid out of the City’s 
cash, to which the markets therefore yielded, in 1833, a net profit of 
£9,058 11s. 114d., less the small amount of cocket dues paid to the 
Mayor out of the Billingsgate account. On the Farringdon Market 
there was a loss of about £400, besides £520 14s. 9d., expended on 
account of the ‘“* Removal Fund” in that year, under the Act of the 5th 
George IV., for removing and rebuilding Fleet Market, now called 
Farringdon Market, viz., £374 15s. for erecting sheds, and £145 19s. 9d. 
for conveyancing expenses, insurance, &e. 

The removal fund, by which the market was removed out of the 
space now forming Farringdon Street, into the new market-house on 
its north side, was a borrowed sum of no less than £150,000, to which 
£31,000 was afterwards added; and £110,000 of these sums had to be 
paid out of the city’s revenue in 1833, its interest being in the mean- 
time a further annual charge in addition to the preceding deficit. 

The claim maintained by the Corporation of the city of London— 
‘the municipal government of one-tenth of the town—to a monopoly of 
markets, so far as they shall choose, for the whole of it, because the 
outlying portions of the metropolis occupy the formerly rural districts, 
over which its common law right of exclusive market extended, has been 
on successive occasions relinquished. | 

But in one particular it is still used to continue the infliction upon 
the whole metropolis of the dangerous and disgusting nuisance of the 
Smithfield Cattle Market. Beyond the interests of a few local trades- 
men, the only ostensible ground for dragging into the centre of the 
metropolis the whole of the vast traffic in live cattle for the food of its 
inhabitants, is that the Corporation may secure its profit of £3,700 to 
£4,000 per annum from this source. To obtaining compensation for this, 
the Corporation would find not the least difficulty; but it would appear 
almost as though it were the nuisance itself, and not the public revenue, 
which they defend; for they did not hesitate to spend £6,997 15s. 3d., 
or two years’ net income, in opposing the Islington Market Bill in 
1834-5*; or £29,665 4s. 1d. more, in enlarging the market, and thereby 
enlarging the nuisance, in 1836-8+, being a total sacrifice of about ten 
years’ revenue, or half the whole value, rather than permit relief to 
the inhabitants of the metropolis from absolute danger in encountering 
the drovers with their goaded cattle, when they might have effectually 
secured, by an arrangement in Parliament, their own full revenue, and. 
even the private vested interests in the nuisance. The legal claim of 
the Corporation to levy tolls as they do on the ground newly thrown 
into the market isfexceedingly doubtful. Indeed, opinions have been 
given against it by their own officers. 

Exclusive of this ground, there is but an area of less than four acres 
and a half, originally, as its name implies, an open field outside the — 

* Common Council Minutes of 1836, p. 270. 
+ Common Council Minutes, 22nd Noy., 1838, p. 310. 
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town, but now inclosed in its very heart, and accessible on almost 
every side only through the narrowest and most constantly thronged 
streets in the metropolis. It is occupied partly by pens for sheep and 
pigs, and partly by open thoroughfares in which the cattle stand; and 
is surrounded by a wooden rail to which as many cattle as can stand 
or lie side by side are tied by the neck. But its entire area is often 
quite insufficient to accommodate the vast numbers of cattle which are 
seeking to press into it; and much of the time, even of the butchers 
themselves, is taken up in the market in providing for their personal 
safety. Four times the space would be required for the proper disposal 
of this vast amount of animal life without injury to itself, and conse- 
quently to the wholesomeness of the consumers’ food; the wretchedness 
of the accommodation causing a rush to secure some portion of it, most 
injurious to the cattle themselves, and most disgusting to the public; 
commencing as it does in the after part of every Sunday in the year. 
The heat, filth, disorder, danger, and cruelty thus generated in the 
midst of the metropolis, sometimes baffle all description, and offer 
ample though unavailing employment for Societies for the Protection of 
Animals, the Suppression of Vice, and the Observance of the Sabbath*. 
The cattle alone receive more injury in pecuniary value on the day 
they are taken to market, than during their whole journey to reach it; 
the total loss thus inflicted on the community being probably ten times 
the value of the City’s net profit from the market. Did there exist in the 
metropolis even any such authority as a board of health, which should 
place this nuisance before the Legislature in its true light, there would be 
some hope of the resistance of the Common Council, advocating only the 
views and interests of the neighbouring publicans, being effectually over- 
come. Inthe middle of the last century, even, we find Smithfield Market 
denounced as having long been the monster nuisance of the town. 
“The intolerable practice of holding a market for the sale of live 
cattle in the centre of the metropolis has been loudly and justly com- 
plained of for many years past, but no redress has yet been given, nor 
indeed any attention paid to the repeated remonstrances made against 
a nuisance at once extremely dangerous, as well as inelegant and incon- 
venient, The almost total inattention of the generality of mankind 
to everything which does not immediately concern their own interest, 
has hitherto prevented the citizens of London from taking cognizance 
of a nuisance which it is undoubtedly both their interest and duty to 
remove; the same inattention, or something worse, has likewise pre- 
vented them from considering that, with regard to this very circum- 
stance, their forefathers were much wiser than their descendants; for 
they may please to recollect, that when London was a city, that is, had 
regular walls and gates, this very market was obliged to be kept in 
Smithfield, or the Smiths’ Field, a field without the walls, near enough 
to the centre of the metropolis to render it convenient, but at the same 
properly situated to prevent those inconveniences which at this time 
are so justly complained of. At the same time we find that the 
slaughter-houses were situated in and about Butcher-hall Lane, 
between Newgate and Aldersgate, and probably nowhere else; which 
situation, from its vicinity to Smithfield, was extremely proper, and 
prevented the cattle from being driven through the streets of the city; 


* See the Evidence of the Rev. Daniel Wilson, now Bishop of Calcutta, and many 
others, before the Smithfield Market Committee of 1828. Sess. 1828, No. 551. 
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but as in succeeding times the suburbs began to be extended in a 
_ prodigious degree, Smithfield became not only surrounded with houses, 
but with streets also; and at length by the demolition of the city walls 
and gates, is become much too nearly situated in the heart of the 
metropolis; a circumstance which was manifestly never intended by 
our forefathers. It is a great pity therefore, that in regard to the lives 
and safeties of the people, as well as of elegance and decorum, this 
market is not removed to some convenient spot near the Islington 
Road; either between that road and the suburbs, or at the back part 
of Islington. This market might be formed into a regular and spacious 
Square, surrounded with slaughter-houses and other necessary buildings 
adapted to the several purposes of this kind of business; and the whole 
might be so contrived as not to be offensive even in point of appearance; 
in such a place the beasts might be sold, and be killed by the purchasers, 
_and afterwards removed to the several markets. y ; If such 
a scheme was to be put in execution, the removal of the market would 
give a fine opportunity to the city of London for converting Smithfield 
into a noble regular square, which might be applied either for the 
purpose of trade, or else as dwellings for merchants and people of 
opulence, as should be found most convenient*.” 

Appended to a Report of a Committee for letting the City’s Lands, 
delivered May 13th, 1796, is the ‘ Substance of the Cutting Butchers’ 
Petition and Allegations offered to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, for an alteration of one of the Smith- 
field markets from Friday to Thursday,” in which it is stated—“ First, 
that cattle killed immediately as they came from market, their flesh and 
fat are in a heated, fermented, and unsettled state, which renders the 
meat of them liable, in hot weather, to instant putrefaction, whereby 
cutting retail butchers suffer a great loss as a trading body; and every 
summer an incredible quantity of animal food is wholly lost to the 
publict.” And they subsequently state that the cattle, sheep, and 
lambs ‘‘ while in Smithfield are more agitated, as also the manner in 
which they are driven home, than they are in all the driving on the road 
preceding that timet.” In this state must the cattle necessarily be killed, 
while the slaughter-houses are in the town, to the great injury of the 
public health, even where actual putrefaction may not have occurred. 

In 1808-9, a memorial ‘signed by 177 landowners and graziers, 99 
salesmen and butchers, and 30 inhabitants of Smithfield, and others, 
interested in the business transacted in Smithfield Market, was pre- 
sented to the Lords of His Majesty’s Privy Council for Trade, showing,— 
“That the ancient market-place at Smithfield is much too small to con- 
tain the live cattle necessary for the supply of the immensely-increased 
and increasing population of the metropolis and its environs ;—that the 
cattle often bruise and lame, and sometimes trample upon and kill 
each other, by being confined for hours together in a crowded state 
in the market; and some of them are maimed or bruised in a shocking 
manner by the waggons, carts, or drays driven through Smithfield 
during market hours;—That the buyers cannot go between or among 
the beasts in their very crowded state at market, to examine them, 
without danger cf sustaining serious bodily injury;—That the cattle 


* “Yondon and Westminster Improved,’’ by John Gwynn. 4to., London, 


1766, pp. 18, 29, 20. : , 
t+ Appendix to City Lands Committee’s Report, p. 19. a Tbid., p. 27 « 
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sold in Smithfield exceed in value £5,000,000 per annum, and the foss 
sustained by the owners of the cattle from the above-mentioned causes, 
occasioned by the want of room in the market-place, is not less than 
£40,000 per annum;—That many representations have been made to 
the Corporation of London (as proprietors of the market) for redress, 
and the Corporation have caused several applications to be made to 
Parliament during the last six years for powers to enlarge the market- 
place, but no Act has passed for that purpose.” Further, that the 
plans proposed by the Corporation, but with no prospect of their 
accomplishment, for the enlargement of the area to six acres and a 
half, were wholly inadequate for the transaction of a rapidly-increasing 
business, which already demanded not less than twelve acres for its 
accommodation. This memorial was forwarded to the Lord Mayor by 
Lord Bathurst, President of the Board of Trade, with a letter stating 
that ‘‘some remedy must be applied, and the measure ought to ori- 
ginate from the City,” and recommending its removal to an entirely new 
area, A sub-committee of the City Lands Committee was accord- 
ingly appointed to investigate into the subject; they had various areas 
to the north of the town surveyed, but endeavoured by a deputation to 
urge upon the Board of Trade the propriety rather of enlarging the old 
market, representing the views of the neighbouring citizens, which are 
summed up in their final objection, that ‘ another consequence of the 
removal will be the increase in value of the estates of ‘ foreigners,’ (all 
subjects not citizens of London) while those of the citizens will be 
reduced in the same proportion. Should we not call that nation 
improvident which parted with several branches of its commerce? 
And yet this is exactly the case with the removal of the present market ; 
for if the memorial presented to the Boards of Trade be correct, five 
millions of money is paid in the market yearly. Let the Corporation 
of London obtain whatever Acts of Parliament it may, the places con- 
tiguous to the market will receive the ready money of those who resort 
to it; and, instead of supporting the families and interests of the 
citizens of London, it will absolutely be taken from them to supply 
those who are considered by our charters as aliens. The injury which 
the citizens of London (1. e. the ‘City’) received by the loss of trade by 
the erection of the New Docks! is now become too apparent; a new 
town is arising about them, which will eventually take to itself a great 
part of the trade of the City: wherever the shipping interest is, a great 
portion of the trade of the town is carried; and nothing we can do will 
arrest it in its progress*.” 

But their Lordships of the Board of Trade, ‘after considerable 
discussion on the subject, distinctly stated that such enlargement 
_ would by no means afford the accommodation required, particularly 
in a place so much intersected with public streets and ways, and much 
less provide for such progressive increase of the business of the market 
as might reasonably be expected; and therefore it appeared to their 
Lordships that the removal of the market was necessary, to the nearest 
and most convenient situation, at which not less than twelve acres of 
uninterrupted space could be obtained. And their Lordships inti- 
mated that for such an important purpose it was probable that Parlia- 
ment would grant powers to compel the owners and occupiers of 


* Appendix to Committee of City Lands Report, 2nd March, 1809, pp. 10, 11. 
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grounds eligibly situated, to sell the same at such prices as should be 
estimated by ajury in the usual manner. And their Lordships again 
stated, that they entertained no doubt but that the jurisdiction of the 
City would be extended to the site of such new market*.” 

Influenced by this reasoning, the Select Committee resolved (and 
their resolutions were adopted by the Committee)—‘ That it is the 
opinion of this Committee that Smithfield Market ought to be removed;” 
and—“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that Lord Northamp- 
ton’s estate, called the Spa Field, containing about 16 acres, is the most 
eligible place to which Smithfield Market ought to be removed; either 
as regarding contiguity to the present site of Smithfield, or the natural 
and local situation of the Spa Field for the purposes of market.” 

But the moment that the efforts of Government were relaxed, all 
progress towards improvement ceased, and a renewed agitation on the 
part of the public in 1828, terminated only in rather a rambling report 
of a Commons’ Committee, which, instead of giving some form and 
body to the public wants, referred the subject back again, expressly 
for continued contention, between the Corporation and the public. 
The Committee “trusted public attention would be seriously called to 
the subject, and that the Corporation of London would give every 
facility to the adoption of effectual remedies. Those remedies should 
embrace as well the removal of the nuisance of the market, and conse- 
quently driving of live stock through the streets, as to the improve- 
ment of the present system of slaughtering cattle; and adopted with 
due consideration of the rights of individuals, the convenience of the 
trade, and the welfare of the public, would confer a most important 
benefit on the inhabitants of this great and increasing metropolist.” 

The next serious attempt to break through the nuisance was made by 
an individual, Mr. John Perkins, who, seeing that the public interests 
and his own might be made to coincide, constructed a very extensive 
cattle market at Islington, near Ball’s Pond; in 1835, procured an Act 
of Parliament establishing a market there (6 & 7 William IV., c. 68); 
and in 1836, endeavoured to procure another Act for abolishing Smith- 
field Market, on compensation being made to the Corporation. But 
the contest having now assumed the character of a personal struggle 
between two parties, each having interests very extensively involved, the 
Corporation, as the strongest, prevailed; and after his defeat, as it is the 
nature of the trade that all must go to one mart, Mr. Perkins offered the 
sale of his market to them, since they would not allow the transference 
of theirs to him. Petitions of graziers, salesmen, butchers, inhabitants, 
and others, were now poured in upon the Common Council, entreating the 
removal of the market{, but their victory gave confidence to the narrow 
spirit from which this body can never wholly emancipate itself. Their 
prayer was denied; but the additions, already noticed, were made to the 
market, though without legal sanction, to stop the general outcry. 

Nevertheless, these attempts to squeeze the live cattle market of 
the metropolis into Smithfield will ultimately fail as signally as the 
notable attempt to squeeze the metropolis itself into the City, after the 
great fire; for the inconveniences which still remain are unbearable 


* Sub-Committee’s Report, p. 5. 

+ Second Report from Select Committee on the State of Smithfield Market, 
1828. No. 551, p. 9. 

+ Common Council Minutes, 8th June, 1837, p. 157. 
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even to the dealers themselves; and so early as December (1842) a 
petition was presented to the Common Council by the sheep salesmen, 
for some further enlargement or alteration with regard to the market, 
which should give a sufficient accommodation to their stock*. 

The markets of Newgate and Leadenhall are likewise places dis- 
graceful to any large city at the present day. They are in fact great 
slaughtering places as well as markets, in which the cattle are killed 
and flayed in dark, confined, and filthy cellars, in some of which from 
fifty to a hundred sheep together will be confined in the closest possible 
space, until the working butchers shall have successively dispatched 
the whole of them. The influences upon the public health from these 
sinks of garbage, precisely at the places to which so much of the popu- 
lation resort for traffic, will become obvious to any one who shall visit 
the localities, more by olfactory indications than by any evidence to 
the eyes in the thoroughfare, since the whole labour is performed under 
ground, inaspace still more confined than that into which the business 
of these markets is itself with great inconvenience compressed. The 
whole of the slaughtering business ought to be expelled from the heart 
of the town, at whatever cost; and the market of Newgate might 
then, supposing the live cattle market also removed, occupy the fine 
space afforded by Smithfield, while that from which it was removed, 
would, with some small contiguous properties, present the means of 
accomplishing the much-desired enlargement of Newgate Gaol. 

The Commons’ Committee of 1828, stated that they would “ rejoice 
at the establishment of slaughter- houses on an improved plan, which, 
by affording every facility to the butcher, might introduce a better 
system, and one to which those connected with the trade might be 
induced voluntarily to resort. Such establishments (for there should 
be, in their opinion, several in the environs of London) would well 
merit the patronage of the public, to whose opinion, on such a subject, of 
strongly manifested, the butchers must yield, and from whose decision 
there could be no appealt.” The light sense of legislative duty exhibited 
in thus referring it to the public to act for themselves, without confer- 
ring any municipal means of combined action, is not less remarkable 
than the total failure which necessarily accompanies each attempt to 
follow such advice. For instance, in 1838, the inhabitants of the 
eastern parts of the metropolis, not knowing how else to proceed, peti- 
tioned the Common Council for some relief from the inconvenience and 
danger to which they were exposed by the driving of cattle through 
Aldgate High Street, to the several slaughter-houses there and in the 
neighbourhood; but the next year they simply got the answer, that 
nothing could be done for them f. 

The markets in other parts of the metropolis, under various local Acts, 
besides the unsuccessful Islington Cattle Market above mentioned, are 
chiefly for vegetables and fruit, such as Covent Garden Market, the 
Borough Market, Hungerford Market, Portman Market, Fitzroy Market, 
Newport Market, Clare Market. Southwark, however, has also a skin 
market; and at Hungerford is a considerable fish market. There are 

likewise markets for provender in different parts of the town. 

* Common Council Minutes, 8th December, 1842. 


t+ Commons’ Committee’s Report on Smithfield Market, Sess. 1828, No. 551, p.6. 
+ Common Council Minutes, 18th July, 1839. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 
THE YEAR 1847. 


‘‘THe Quarterly Returns are obtained from 117 Districts, sub-divided into 582 
Sub-Districts. Thirty-si# Districts are in the Metropolis, and the remaining 81 
comprise, with some agricultural Districts, the principal towns and cities of England. 
The population was 6,612,800 in 1841.”’ 


The returns of the last quarter indicate no improvement in the state of the public 
health: 51,585 deaths were registered; which is 6,745 above the average of the season. 
The annexed Table shows that the mortality was below the average in the spring 
quarters of 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, 1845, and 1846, and above the average in the 
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The deaths in the quarter ending June 30th, have, in the last four years, been 
38,997, 40,847, 43,734, and 51,585. The mortality showed a disposition to rise 
in the same quarter last year; and in the remarks appended to the returns, the 
necessity of active measures to avert the impending ravages of disease was insisted 
on, unfortunately without producing up to the present time any practical effect. 
The deaths, which in the four quarters ending June, 1846, were 36,153, 39,321, 
43,850, and 43,734, became 51,427, 53,093, 56,105, and 51,585, in the four following 
quarters, which ended on the 30th of June last. Common cholera- was fatal ; 
scurvy prevailed more or less all over the country, from the want of vegetable food, 
the potato having failed; all food became scarce and dear; typhus broke out, is 
still epidemic, and shows no sign of decline. To add to the calamities of the 
country, the poor of Ireland, dying of starvation, and consumed by fever, were 
cast on the coast of England, and are now lodged in the crowded, filthiest parts 
of the most insalubrious cities, or in workhouses and hospitals provided by English 
parishes. The deaths in the twelve months, ending June 30th, were 212,210. 
The average of the seven preceding years was 165,831. Add 7°19 per cent. for 
incease of population, and the average applicable to 1847 is 177,700. The excess 
on the year was thus 34,000 deaths. : 
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These districts, however, including nearly all the towns of England, are always 
unhealthy in their natural state. The mortality is not more than 18 in 1000 in 
many districts and entire counties where the population is far from being in a 
favourable condition; and after every allowance has been made, if the ages of the 
inhabitants be taken into account, the mortality should certainly not exceed two 
per cent.; at which rate, as the population was about 7,274,900, the deaths in 
the year, June, 1846—47, would have been 145,498, or less by 32,200, than the 
average, 177,700. The excess of mortality in the twelvemonth ending June, 1847, 
tried by this standard, was 66,712! and that in only one-fourth part of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom. 

That this insalubrity exists is incontestable; the causes of it are known; and 
that they admit of removal to a considerable extent is allowed by all who have paid 
attention to the subject. But it is a long time before the plainest principles can 
be carried out. When the works are commenced, it will be some years before 
they can be completed; and as yet nothing has been begun. After Captain Cook 
had demonstrated that the health of the Navy could be immeasurably improved, 
thousands of the best seamen had to perish—expeditions to be defeated—millions 
of pounds expended—thirty years to elapse before anything whatever effectual was 
done to place the health of the British Navy on a satisfactory footing. So it is 
to be feared that through the natural obstacles in the way, and the pertinacious 
opposition of parish vestries, of corporations, and companies, and the enemies of 
the public health, many times the number who have perished this year—many times 
66,712 lives—will fall a sacrifice ere the towns of England enjoy, by the inter- 
vention of science, a moderate share of the health which nature confers on the 
country around them. 

In London small-pox has been latterly prevalent; the deaths which were from 
3 to 7 weekly in the beginning of the year, amounted at the close of June to 
26 in the week. Typhus, which always prevails more or: less, killed 58 persons 
in the last week of June; it was on the increase*. Diarrhoea too was becoming 
more fatal as the temperature advanced. Purpura and hzematemesis have both 
been unusually common. They are probably of the nature of scurvy. 

The groundless prejudice against fruit, and the absolute necessity in diet of 
vegetables containing an acid, as the potato does, were dwelt on before scurvy 
and its kindred diseases made their appearance. It is true, that fruit when taken 
to excess produces symptoms, which may be mistaken by persons unacquainted 
with medicine for common cholera. But beef or mutton in excess will do the 
same; and the experience of this year has shown more clearly than had ever been 
shown before, that bread and meat alone are not sufficient to sustain the system 
in health. Fruit and acid vegetables are an essential part of the food of man; but 
it appears that the body when duly supplied with the principles it derives from these 
sources, husbands them up, and can do without the acid diet for some time. The 
appetite for fruit and pickles is not then without its use, although the chemists 
have not hitherto explained how vegetable acids subserve nutrition. Without these 
aliments the blood loses some of its essential properties, and escapes from the 
vessels in purple spots under the skin, or with more fatal effect into the structure 
of internal organs. 


We may hope that no such cases as the following will occur again in any of the 
public institutions of the country. 


“The mortality of this district (Maidstone, West) is about the average, except 
at the County Lunatic Asylum, where the deaths have amounted to 17, exactly the 
same number as were registered in that institution during the March quarter, while 
the average of the four quarters of 1846 was only 63. The increase of mortality 
there is ascribed to the influence of the cold and inclement weather which prevailed 
during the early months of the year on the infirm and exhausted constitutions of 
the patients, who form the great proportion of its inmates. Added to which, the 
want of a due proportion of vegetables, especially potatoes, appears to have impaired 
their general health; this being manifested by the occurrence of numerous cases 
of scurvy in the month of March; none of which, however, proved fatal, as they 
all speedily recovered under a change of diet.”’ 


* Dr. Lynch, whose meritorious exertions in promoting the health of the city 
were referred to last quarter, has since fallen one of the victims of typhus. 
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It is painful to read the Registrar’s melancholy accounts of the Irish poor, and 
of the towns on which they have been cast for support. I can only refer to these 
accounts drawn up without art, by eye witnesses. 

The following description of the fever as it appears in Manchester, from Mr. 
Leigh, the Registrar of Deansgate, is interesting in a medical point of view. 


ak The fever is of an exceedingly low type, the subjects of it becoming typhoid, 
with a dry brown tongue, within a very few hours after the attack. In many, 
the brain is oppressed from the beginning, the pulse continuing slow (ranging from 
7 0 to 80) throughout, the pupil being large, whilst in some there is great abdominal 
irritation, vomiting and diarrhoea ushering in the attack. This is followed by 
great tenderness over the abdomen, intolerance of pressure, and considerable dis- 
tension from flatus. So far as my own observation has extended, and as far as 
I can gather from my professional friends, I think it may be stated generally that the 
mildest treatment has been the most successful. The present epidemic is essentially 
a famine fever, imported into this country by a class reduced to the lowest condition 
consistent with the carrying on of the vital processes. In sucha state of the system, 
general derangement takes place, the body lives upon itself, furnishes its own 
materials for respiration, abnormal products are formed, partly retained and partly 
eliminated, producing disease in the system which forms them, and communicating 
it by the eliminated matters to others. Want compels the destitute to live together, 
whilst the deficiency of water, and the great personal uncleanliness of the Irish 
poor gives to their sordid skin a morbid coating, and the tainted air they breathe 
carries its poison abroad, and the well-fed and the wealthy fall victims to the famine 
they felt not. A better supply of good food, a greater abundance of pure water, 
the separation of the poor from each other by removing them from the low lodging- 
houses in which they congregate often to the number of 18 or 20 in a single 
room, and the inculcation of greater cleanliness by the priesthood of all deno- 
minations, will, better than ail mere medical treatment, subdue the fever which 
is now sweeping so many to the grave. The number of certified cases this quarter 
is considerable (211), still it leaves a large number (151) to have had no scientific 
or skilled assistance during the illness that has proved fatal to them. The medical 
officers of the Unien and of the Children’s Dispensaries complain that even in most 
of the certified cases the children were brought to them in a dying condition. To 
the apathy that prevails respecting their offspring, or to the marvellous confidence 
in unskilled advice which the poor so generally entertain, must this be attributed. 
They have a strange belief in intuitive knowledge. My friend, Dr. Howard, I may 
remark, has informed me that nearly all the cases of fever he has had in the Fever 
Hospital of this town, have been distinctly maculated.”’ 


A considerable number of medical men, as well as some clergymen and relieving 
officers, have fallen victims of typhus, caught in their attendance on the sick and 
dying, and in the discharge of their important public duties. The number of 
medical men who have died of typhus is yet unknown; the Registrar of Great 
Howard Street, Liverpool, says: — 


‘‘ Bight Roman Catholic priests have fallen victims to their indefatigable 
attentions to the poor of their Church, and one clergyman of the Church of 
England. Another (curate of St. Martin’s) nearly fell a sacrifice to the same 
disease. Indeed, their exemplary conduct in visiting and relieving the sick has 
been the theme of praise with all. From 10 to 15 persons connected with the 
relieving department in the parish offices have also died of the fever, taken by 
them in discharge of their duties.”’ 


The members of the medical profession, with the exception of the visiting clergy 
and a few others, stand alone in the circumstance that they discharge their duty 
at the risk of life. The heroic conduct of those now alive, and of those who have 
perished, will, we may hope, not be forgotten by their country. 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 117 of the Districts of England (including the 
PrincipalTowns), showing the Number of Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending — 
2 


June of the Four Years 1844-45-46-47. 
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Parts of Quarters ending June 30th. Parts of Quarters ending June 30th, — 
Popula- ' | Popula- b 
Divisions and tion . Divisions and tion 7 
ee 1841. Years. i841. Years. i 
Districts. Districts. -_ 
1844. | 1845. | 1846, | 1847. 1844, | 1845. | 1846. | 1847, st 
[Sa ra aD coe, |S | | Has morte i 
Metropolis*. North Midland i 
West Districts..] 301,326 | 1,802 | 1,843 | 1,694] 1,724 Division. aie a eas oogl 
North Districts..} 3767396 | 2,231 | 2177 | vai | 2,424 || Leicester ...... 60,982 | 882 |. 28) | a 
Central Districts] 874,759 | 2,044 | 2,056 | 2,082 | 2,164 |} Lincoln ...... g6110 | 3551 S91 310| - 40mm 
East Districts ..] 393,247 | 2,483.) 2,389 | 2,472 | 2,651 || Nottingham.... Ege 358 | 351 | 339 | 384im 
South Districts. .) 502,483 | 8,087 | 2,909 | 3,004 | 3,898 sii sree] 3age T9091 906 | 209) 20am 
Total}: .onseek 1,948,211 11,097 1},424 13,423 12,361 Pegattewive ¢ 934,771. 1,404 1,518 1,368 1,01 
South Eastern North Western 
Division. Division. 
Maidstone...... Sogi0 1 B01 A731 1691 BIE TD Sen ckert ac. 95,672| 418] 516] 621 | 632° 
Brightom.yoe% = 46,742 217 218 302 252 || Macclesfield .. 56,018 336 362 438 509 
Isle of Wight ce 42,547 19] 194 174 198 Great Brough- 
Portsea Island... 53,036 863 301 875 426 || ton ‘inetuding } 49,085 236 291 312 322 
Winchester ....] 23,044] 116] 139] 125] 130 ll Cheater)...,.- , : 
Windsor. :...... 20002) 87) BE} 984 MAW Tivermeol 2 293,054 | 1,547] 1,611 | 2,098 | 4,809 
a heer eT bat haat rea are er tae tae West Derb ; 
Potal cetses 918,181) isf86 | 4t2i | 1,287 | 1,368 || aaioining " 88,652 | 524] 584] 828] 987 
Liver iter 
South Midland BlackEom <1 75,091 | 460) 5251} 638| 642 
Division. Prestotisccecs3% 77,189 | 463) 481 587 | 627 
St. Albans 7... 17,051 67 83 76 O42 il Bochdale....... 60,577 407 466 475 464 
Wycombe...... Se 1804 229) ($92) 4904 185 W Bary .. cle 77,496 | 495| 486} 531 | 626 
Oxford... eess 19,701 77 86} 111 SONS akaghscun cs, tock 77519 | 616} 643| 6389] 812 
Northampton .. 28,103 224 251 156 UZ Gall Wialganntne oe. 66,032 486 358 654 668 
Bedford ........ Bi7ey | 1981 190 | 7584 BBr il preccae 43,739 | 197| 234] wed| 474 
Cambridge ....| 94453] 155] 147] 125 | 195 |l Ghoriton 22272! 93,736 | 540] 647) 705 | 757, 
—\- = a te -|| Manchester....| 192,408 | 1,257 | 1,324 | 1,611 | 2,362 — 
Total’ <a. 155,225 | 945] 939] 755! 961 || Salford ........ 70,298 | 417} 445} 539 | 509 
Pes Gere Ashton +.)2.75: 173,964 | 992} 1,882 | 1,460 | 1,492 
astern WIUSITON, — == — = | — 
Colchester...... 17,790 | 105) 1961 | W035 1991 qorol ........ 1,530,460 | 9,391 | 10,305 | 12,470 | 16,692 
Npswichies enc: 25,254 161 178 171 149 York Division é 
Norwich........ 61,846 343 406 437 3855 : : c “ates : 
Yarmouth ...... 24031 | 127{ Igi| 133] 100 oe ais ich daa Boe. abt hes 2k se 
= oe rae u $s ao 7) ‘ e 
meyer am bane yop Welt 172 Ob - 627 |». 0) 2 
Total Set 193921 | 736} 901} 8a] 733 | ERMA pena tse of we ! aes | mic 1 508 And 
PRA oce: Leeds& Hunslett] 168,667 | 936 | 1,177 | 1,087 | 1,492 
ee ee ialA ert ase: 411,130 | 229] 258} 336] 301 
Devizes 15.500) 22.130| 118| 108] 123] 139 || York .......... 47,779 | 267 | 200 | 8 | “ae 
Dorchester...... 23,380 9d 135 108 123 aa a aie anne 
Exeter, ..ssas.:4 31,333 | 186] 164] 181] 187 || Total ........ 691,131 | 4,036 | 4,580 | 5,814 | 5,427 
St. Ehomas =... 47,105 220 23} 195 205 || Northern Division 
Plymouth ...... 36,527 209 225 184 19] || Sunderland .... 56,226 307 303 452 369 
Redruth skaece 48,062 244 214 2031 235 |) Gateshead .... 38,747 216 237 283 289 
oe WUN CSS Oo OG 50,100 ae Ae 208 oe Tynemouth .... 59,620 256 293 423 398 
Aull es - 69,232 de a 393 Newcastle-on- ] ” 5O7 
. aces ae Bes er ee A eee j 71,850 oe 429 oes ou" 
Total” <nsneee 327,869 | 1,726 | 1,696 | 1,593 | 1,737 eo Le phe rs ahs ie 203 a Aa 
Jockermouth.. 35,676 ) 174 2 28 
Western Division. ce eee 31,694| 187| 184] 212] 256 
Bristol fa S ee. 64,298 494 419 379 400 acts ——— ee ae 
Clifton. ..teat 4 66,283 | 427 | 376 | 338) 3691) Total ....-31: 328,902 | 1,712 | 1,923 | 2,426 | 2,639 
Siroudia.: skeet 38,920 245 } == 208 182 192 Ce. ee 
Cheltenhain ....] 40,221 1y1 199 177) “Bie eee BY oe ae yi 
Hereford: v4.04, 34,427 207 168 187 998 || Abergavenny .. 50,834 332 392 358 530 
Shrewsbury ....| 21,599] 139] J18| 132] 19s |} Pontypool ....) 20,037 99) 150). 2i1 | ale 
Worcester... 97130 | 129| 150] 139| 196 || Merthyr Tydvil] 52,864) 960) 431 | 438 | 585) 
Kidderminster..| 29.408] 169] 279] 131 | 196 || Newtown ...... 25,958] 117} I49) lez] I8h 
Dudley......... 86,028 | 468} 651 | 596] 6g) || Wrexham...... 39,542) 219) 214) 244) 263 
Walsall xcs...) <@40744 474 |. 4800) ° O20dieaaag | Holywell... . 40,787 | 208] 286} 220} 267 
pyelrethameton 80,729 457 54] 500 847 Anglesey ise bie s 3x, 105 110 191 205 2338 
olstanton....| 32,669} 201] 228] 2943] 2344 ‘ ge MER OS er Se ou - | 
‘Pirmingham....| 138,187 |. 871 | BoB» O48] AtDhed gL CkAl se oane- | 278,127 | 1818) 1.087 4 eRe | a 
PNSUOM EI cscs toes 50,92 29 999 26 39 itto, exclu- < 
Coventry.......) slo | 499 | 87 | toa] 193 sive a ine} 4,664,589 | 27,380 | 29,423 | 32,811 | 39,224 
ie s) (aaa est etropolis | 
Photal cc: 776,002 | 4,599 | 4,748 | 4,499 | 5,844 || Grand Total..| 6,612,800 | 38,977 | 40,847 | 43,734 | 51,589 





SETS SE 


* The mortality of the districts of Wandsworth and Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, is included in 
the above table, in each of the four years, though the deaths in Wandsworth did not appear inthe Weekly Metro- 
politan Returns till 1844; nor those of Lewisham and Hampstead till 1847. 

t+ The last quarter in London ended June 26, 1847. i 


° + The former District of Leeds is now divided intothe districts of Leeds and Hunslet, both included in the 
presentreturn. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths From alt 
0 Causes, in the Quarters ending June of the Four Years, 1844-45-46-47. 




















Quarters ending Quarters ending 
June*, : June*, 
CAUSES OF DEATH. ee Fa ee Se Ae. CAUSES OF DEATH. 
1844. | 1848.| 1846, | 1847, | 1844, | 1845. | 1846. | 1847. 
INCAS: . <a:2 aothioge goes 11,471 |(1,267 [41,271 }12,86) || Vil, Cephalitis.......... se ee pres yee 
: er [19 2 ere 7 9) ‘ v 
SPECIFIEDCAUSES ........ 11,482 }1 1,231 111,285 |12,331 ee co boa | 952 | 3291 317 
I. Zymotic (or Epi- IPatAalViSts' Tas. asters siace 213 191 246 255 
gomic, ee | 2,451 11,885 |1,787 | 2,112 Lonvusions a alaeers 614 a 514 52 
an ontagious) cs : 7 CAMS screen ae eins: 7 5 
Diseases ..... an (GING Sooo ee oorae 2 3 1 1 
ecin Epilepsy...... es 55 | 49] 90] 101 
PMISAMERY = sot. geteos 18 165) 294) Sk 
SPORADIC DISEASES, Delirium Tremens.. 29 5 23 33 85 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, SS) piscage’ of Erp UT ia) Wee | 150) 148 
t 7 s ~ Geese ncncvescce P 
So ct | 1,209 |1,193 [1,166 1,315 || IV. Laryngitis.......... ¥ Jp. 28 HA 
: £ OUIN SSMS se we oi 8's : 
Ill cet an  Bromcattis a ibeimecehs 194 | 272} 510] 710 
; brag >{ 12,006 11,938 11,987 | 1,997 Plowrisnas sce aecve ce 19 28 40 67 
Spinal Marrow, ; . Ee Basu bia 715 | 869} 705! 748 
IV eae anes Hydrothorax ...... 67 oo 47 50 
. 42 rye f 6) 
Langs and of ibe tl 3,229 |3,478 | 3,487 | 3,726 Ca 1k | de) | eh 
other Organs of Sui ption 6s tf 1,888 | 1,819 | 1,850 | 1,738 
vtespiration oe Cig AER Sy, arate See eae, iyi 5 r 
Vi ae Neseels j Y GEUMISHIE. code. 14 1] 1] 15 
ear Lee te- Disease of Heart,&c.| 385 | 379 | 3874] 466 


mach, Liver, and 847 | 860 | 1,012 | 1,067 || yy, Teething 165-} 163] 114] 10 































ofher, Orsans of Gastritis. cc- fonens 11} 19] 20] xo 
aoe Bepeases oF the Kid- \ 94} $25) kas} 19] Poe ae chert i 37 aa — 
MUEVIS, OOO ci Seka) Pa es Vero ee cee ® D5 » 2 | 9 
VIII, Childbirth, Diseases1] 99] 459 | 4581 177 Habe: Meseutcnes aes | aaa a ee 
ofthe Uterus, &c. § ® 9 Adeies o ee 17 14 24 03 
IX, Rheumatism, Dis- Pilcavatien oflincn Pe 
eases ofthe Bones,| 82 85} 184] 1611 eostines Fed i 9 32 40 23 
OS Ss Mews as jsa is os 23) 25) 28) 45 
X. Diseases of the Skin, Colic or Heus ...... 32 {| 3l 389 | 87 
Cellular Tissue, 12 29 32 51 Intussusception .... 7 1] 18 22 
BCoe vee ee eee eeee : ; SEICUUNE oes gea wns 3 6 1] 7 
: el. oe Age: eon as 6738) 744 | 491 664 HMamiatemesis i. o.. 10 VE 16 20 
LI, Violence, Privation, 2 ; é : z Piceas ae ; 2 
andIntemperance § | - 352 | 329] 443 | 396 ae se oe Sto t 74 65 82 85 
ae Dipease of Pancreas ah oi a Pe 
eMalitisic ic seaee noe 2 y é 
& Smaall Pow 22.3.4... 495 | 246] 87] 181 Poa 39| 271 30] 36 
INPeaSIESIE . sic #iste stuesere 208 322 163 277 Disease of Liver, &c. 105 117 154 145 
Se@arlasiiya:.f scien » 601} 201} 177 | 174 Disease of Spleen .. ie 2 3 de 
Hooping Cough ....| 861 | 463 | 545 | 892 || VII, Nephritis .......... tu) ap 7 
GROUP esis. sere cicre la 126 83 67 50 Pocuistial tinea f f- i 2 ) 
PRRRWS es lasisads ces 49 45 40 35 Diabetes. -<. sk ae 3 7 9 ie 
VALENCE a <6 ¢.</4.5/o0:47 6 fa) 4 153 | 202 Oystitis Vadis. dese 2 5 ll 7 
Bysentery.: tes. 18 Li 18 39 SiGMel dn. Ake es 5 10 7. 13 
@holerayt: gong sess 9 2 o Strictuke: . casdccsec 16 12 8 1] 
tmfluenza <........- 28 ir BE 86 | ta 
NSIT Ra ae ig 3 3 cod el RE Same et rie ct ERs ay Sees s 4 
Remittent Fever....| 4 7 27-| 16 llVIII. Childbirth.......... 102] 102 
LNCS pee eee 455 | 308] 364] 563 |) ~~ Paramenia.......... 4 4 
Erysipelas Prev avenmiey oie 68 80 78 u Ovarian Dropsy es 6 15 20 
Syphilis VES IO CCE 19 13 30 33 Disease of Uterus, 23 oF. 37 5] 
Hydrophobia ...... ] oe a SEC Ain ois are sels } 
yi, Inflammation ....:. 7 uo a LX Arthiridig: os bcs 5c) 1 2 2 4 
pe morthage Laos aes oo Be ie Rheumatism, <1... ¢ 27 31 79 84 
MODSY? ers owe bmeS oll 333 : 5 16 Disease of Joints - 
miscesd.... ct... .. oe Boe a eae 7a eae oo ae Py Oe tc eae 
INOHTEDS Fenner eee 1 2 XS, arbuncles...deca0. a é 3 
Mortification ...... 46 60 34 29 Phiegmam. ...q-.0- 2 2 6 7 
Parpuya,...: A ee eS 3 4 9 25 Wes Ate oes goeeee i 4 12 24 
Scrofulats. edces ns | ase | aI Viel a 7 PSM. can coodadeits ! 5 3 5 
COE ah, (ae ie ee 170° | 451} I91 | 193 Disease of Skin, &c, 2) i 9 12 
Pumowr:..4:... Gan. 7 2 At Sober Ol Age To. Fa. weds 673 | 744| 491} 664 
GORE SM h head caeea ly 15 16 14 || XII. Intemperance...... 13 15 20 13 
VARGO DENY aecleretie tires SG 137} 86} 285'| 291 PP ivan siaje deere 6 ‘ Onl le 
Debiulityajetsces vee 236 242 250 2386 Violent Deaths ....| 823 | 311 417} 370 
Malformations .... 22 ] 47 
Sudden Deathst....{ 124] 162] 129] 150 Causes not specified] 389 36 36 30 









* The mortality of the district of Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, was included in the Metro- 
tropolitan returns at the commencement of 1847, for the first time. Therefore the deaths for previous years 
are not contained in the above table. In the Quarters ending June they were respectively (1840) 17) ; (1841) 
172; (1842) 128; (1843) 127; (1844).126 ; (1845) 157; (1846) 152. : 

+ Under the head of “sudden deaths” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
has not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague ternis, such as 
found dead,’ natural causes,” &C., &C. 
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PRICES OF 
Average Contract Prices of the Provisions and Fuel supplied to the Workhouses 





















































Average Weekly H 5 ne 4“ 
, Cost per Head a sy AM aoe 
Districts marked out by the of In-door Paupers. 2 3 mA SF 2 : 
Registrar-General, and aa (a a cera alla > Pa et Sa oe i m 
Central Unions contained pn as; aS =e 2 £ Pe S, wi 
therein. papa eS ee? ol as (oe ne g 
eee wee mi eae: E 
f=) = oa 
Be. fo es ee ee ee by 
Metropolis. Pare Ul Ben Gal Bo. At ae. d. d. | d. | 8.08, 
Was€ ToGo 660.5. hae aecatenncess 2 (me oe | 2 TE a 10g iG 63 83! .... | 4 0 cwt. 
LOMO ON 8s, J. incheinnrreeeucscater eet 2 meen | 2° Oa) 2° 4 6 54 63} 42 | 3 6 cwt. 
South Eastern Counties. 
INESTOASUOICs <hocsctichssssavieooseetions 2 72344) 2 1h 03 834) 5 | 5 0 ewt. 
South Stoneham ......0.0..ccc00.. So DF 35 | 3 x42 4 7 916 2 6 cwt. 
South Midland Counties. 
Noxthamptot-.6....0..css.ccasvsause 211452 13 42) 2-1 5 12 | 64 oe 
CaMV LO Ses As GeeicandWlannepeseeons 2 laoreet o@ Os 2 3 6 104. 5- Various. 
Eastern Counties. 
MGSO 1, .s3.cosspacsevgrepsuassivanee 2. Aided 2414 1 20n GS 83/5 | 9 0 sack. 
South Western Counties. 
Devizes ..iscccccraes Pedneniee aeons 2. Oe oe 4/1103) 5 cepted gabe oe 
PORZANCE baiissiacBacnsaostiorsiceaincnt 2 2) 23 44,2 2 | : 103;10 | 5 O cwt. 
BAU Sh sha ad cda ck hivessec Nene eae oote Pca Nie 4} 1 103) 5 931; 4 {10 0 sack. 
Western Counties. 
MGIGNOESEL os sacasscenececnastoouneds 2 53) 13 73| 1 103} 52 12 | 52 | 7 6 sack. 
Wolverhampton \s..icseseiseass 2 113/ 23 241 2. 02} 6 103} 6 | 7 2% bag. 
North Midland Counties. 
VERY. cee ycarn ons octudoceedyovedione res Wol0s) 7) 2. 5H4 -11 54 13;}6 }3 0 ecwt. 
North Western Counties. 
IVESECIOSMCIO i sccesaccetevesisduscness 2 WA | aah A: OER. hee 14 | 63 | 6 72 load. 
BORON Bsc. Ga tahnuapsivnencnhoceanaacrs 1 83 ¢|.1 9212 O28 63 8 | 64 {11 0 load. 
PRCBCOE Sockaconsnnscndsaioncteeveatncess 2 03) 35 | 2 4 6 10 | ....| 3 0 bushel. 
North Eastern Counties. 011 
Ghotield oa 8 cathe. 2 63/4 | 2 103] 1 103 ates { : a {peck. 
Huddersfield (..c.ccossesssossqseer 2 seat | 208 2 © 12|8 {10 0 pack. | | 
MC WLCOMEES) “erase Seacthancosset aecee 2: Palea Oo 05) Oe 13 | ..... | 0 8 peck. Wit 
Northern Counties. ) 
Gateshead! <ciscanecadcaenemne 2. Dh oe 1-2 GSB 5+ 11 | 63 | 4 8 ewt. : 
Mendal os. encanta 2 543312 92,2 52 114| 6 | 0. 7 stone. 
Wales G2 
Pembroke vicccsscsssssssscssesssnsee 1 103] 32 oro 4 | oe DO. i 
2 
SL ae es eee 2 93/6212 7411 108 6 | 43 | 11] | 7. 6 hob. oan 
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PROVISIONS, FUEL, &c. 
of the Following ene during the Quarter ending at Michaelmas, 1846, 



































SS pea: 3 
a | 3 s ao A ete 
ape | s E a 24.26 he Miscellaneous Articles. 
Bw | a n 3 ie i ae 
my } x = oad ® a roy 
mn g S S i a e rd 
S | 8 g ic = § % | i 
a | 6 3 H 5 a als 
eas | Ss. ad. | “ee a. $5. G2. 1 Ss d.|\ a. 
+3 | 13 | 4102 | 36 6 cwt.| 17 6 |3 22 |521|2 | Table Beer, 5s. Bayrel. 
ae) oO OU 41° 0 ewt, | IG TE Se id Porter, 33s. Barrel. 
r 0 | 43 0 cwt.;. 20 9 4 | 52/14 
45 | 24 4 0% “Se1b- 20° 0 3 | 53] 1 | Rice, 3d. Salt, 4d. Pepper, 1s. lb. 
Beer, 6d. gal., Wood, 12s. per 100 
bavins, Starch, Add. Gin, 10s. gal. 
3f & O) 1 49--O'cwt. | 1G 9 3 6 5 1% | Rice, 24s. cwt. Soda, 9s. ewt. 
2, | 14 |5 3-143 0-ewt.| 20 0 13 6 | 5 .. | Suet, 4s. stone. Rice, 23d. lb. 
23 | 22|4 6 | 42 Ocwt.| 18 3 
2a) 2215 3 O52 Woe | 20°. O13 54 Beer, 7d. gallon. 
ay | 2 OQ “46 0: ewt.[3- 17 53 Fish, 7s. cwt. 
pee bs 68 1 39.0 cwts|- 19° 2 Ps 53 Rice, 20s. cwt. 
01 | 13 | 5 13 0 54 Bacon, 62d. Ib 
a a BO) 36 0 cwt. Ls 6 09 acon, 07a. ° 
Zari, 5 0 0. 2P ibs Oe 6 6 | 54 | 1 | Rice, 2d. lb. Soft Soap, 20s. per 
64 lbs. 
3 22.15 6 41 0 ewt. 8 6 4 0 6 we | RICE, 21S) Cwt, 
Ze 2+ 15 0 0 4 lb. 10 9 man 
ales a ae 0 52 Ib. S$. 4 1 | Treacle, 22d. 
33 | 24 | 4 10 50 0 cwt. 8 6 13 | Bacon, 5d. 
ay 5 8 : : 
pie | & 0°.) 46° O-cwt. | ake 13 a 52 | 2 | Rice, 4s. 3d. stn. Salt, 22d. stn. 
32) 1815 6 0 52 Ib. 0) cue Mead eel | Treacle; 138; 6d. (Coffees iseGa: 
| 24 }-6 0 | 5 Qstone} 15 0 end eevee | ae 
eis 5) 6 4) 41 0 emt. 1-6 .|-3 10. | 54 Coffee, 1s. 3d. Ib. 
chaldron. ; } 
PE Ege 5 2 0 43 Ib. 0 8§|3 9 |6 | 1 | Rice, 23d. Ib. Coffee, 1s. 4d. Ib. 
Zz cwt. Treacle, 23d. 
ee ge Oo Or WAT 0 ewt.| 15 10 .. | 6 | 1. | Barley Meal, 10s. cwt. Rice, 3d. 
44/12/5 6 | 0 481b.| 14 0 |3 6 | 6 | 2 | Rice, 2d. Ib. 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
JUNE 30th, 1847. 


Sy 
By JAmres GuaisueEr, Esa., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


Tus cold weather which prevailed during the whole of the preceding quarter 
continued with slight exceptions, till the end of the first week in May. On the 
9th of this month a period of warm weather set in, and from that day till June 7th, 
the daily mean temperature at Greenwich exceeded that of the average for the 
season by 5°6; and it was less than the average on every day from June 7th till 
the end of the quarter. 

The weather during the period from May 9th to June 7th was very remarkable 
on account of its great heat, and particularly so on Sunday, May 23rd, and on 
Friday, May 28th. On these days the temperature at Greenwich rose higher than 
any on record, as occurring in the month of May, and from the numbers in the 
subjoined Table such appears to have been the case at all parts of the country 
situated south of the latitude of 54°, except at those places situated in the vicinity 
of the sea, where the highest readings of the thermometer were from 69° to 74°, 
whilst at all other places the readings were between 80° and 87°. I believe there 
is no example on record of such high readings in the month of May. 

The mean temperature of the quarter at Greenwich was 53°2, which is 2°0 below 
that of the corresponding quarter of 1846; 1°3 above that of 1845; 1°8 below that 
of 1844; and 0°2 above that of the quarter for twenty-five years. 

The approximate mean monthly temperatures for other places are shown in 
the subjoined Table, and they differ but little in each month, from those of Green- 
wich, at all places south of Durham excepting those situated in the counties of 
Cornwall and Devonshire. The influence of height, however, is clearly indicated, 
in lowering the temperature, as at Beckington in Somersetshire, whose height above 
the level of the sea is estimated at 265 feet; and also that of the neighbourhood 
of the sea, as at Brighton, Liverpool, and Whitehaven. The north latitude of 
the last place, however, may also have had some effect in the depression of the 
temperature. 

The monthly mean temperatures of those places in Cornwall and Devonshire 
in April were above; in May nearly the same, and in June were below those of 
other places. 

This alleviation of the winter’s cold, and lowering of the summer’s heat in these 
counties are easily accounted for. In winter when the air was colder than thé 
water, it took a portion of heat from the surface of the water, which being cooled 
by being thus brought into contact with the cold air, sank and made room for the 
warmer portions beneath, whilst the heated air rose and flowed over the land. In 
summer when the air is warmer than the water, much heat becomes latent by the 
quick evaporation of the water. The water changed in vapour, and mixed with the 
air as an elastic fluid, passes inland and takes a share in the total pressure of the 
atmosphere, and is of the utmost importance with reference to barometrical 
variations. 

The pressure of the atmosphere at Greenwich was less than that in the corre- 
sponding quarter of the three preceding years. 

On first casting our eyes to the column of reduced barometer readings in the 
subjoined Table, we find but little difference between the numbers at each station. 
The numbers in May and June are greater than those in April, for all places, 
except Helston, notwithstanding the temperature of April was much below that 
of either May or June. In turning our attention the numbers in the same column 
at the same places in the preceding quarter, we still find the differences small 
between the numbers month by month from January to June, the numbers at 
the following month being sometimes larger and sometimes smaller than at the 
preceding month. 

As the temperature increases, the air increases in volume, and consequently 
ascends, and flows off laterally above, over those places where the temperature ig 
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less and the air diminishing in volume. Hence the statical pressure of the column 
is diminished. On the other hand, as the temperature increases, the evaporation 
increases, and therefore the mass of water mixed with the air is angmented. Those 
two changes, occurring at the same time, but acting in opposite directions, have 
caused the annual variation of the volume of air to be completely masked in the 
barometer readings, including as they do the variations of vapour pressure. The 
readings of the barometer as contained in the subjoined Table, represent the height 
of the mercurial column caused by the joint pressure of the dry air, and the aqueous 
vapour mixed with it. One part of this column, therefore, is supported by the 
dry air, the other by the vapour; and it certainly is curious to see how very nearly 
the loss of weight of one by the influence of heat, is balanced by the increased 
weight of the other, proceeding from the same cause, so that it is evident we 
cannot say whether an increase of heat will cause the sums of the pressures of dry 
air and vapour (commonly called the pressure of the atmosphere) to be augmented 
or diminished, or in other words, whether the preponderance of weight may be 
on the side of the water or on that of the air. It is, therefore, evident that to 
render barometrical observations of value, a separation of the variation of the 
vapour-atmosphere becomes indispensable in any researches upon the variations 
(either diurnal or annual) of the atmospheric pressure, and this can be done only 
by cotemporaneous observations of the barometer, and the dry and wet-bulb 
thermometers, or instead of the two latter, of Daniell’s hygrometer, and these 
instruments should all be of the best kind. 

It is a matter of regret that there are so many omissions of simultaneous 
observations of these instruments in the subjoined Tables, and also that where 
such have been made, that so few of the instruments have been compared with 
standard instruments; these circumstances prevent me from speaking of the results 
other than in a general sense, Or as approximations to truth. 

From the numbers, in the following Table, under the head of ‘ Elastic Force 
of Vapour,’’ it will be seen that the tension of vapour in April was such as to 
balance more than a quarter of an inch of the mercurial column, and that in May 
and June, it was little short of four-tenths of an inch. 

By turning our attention to the numbers in the next column, in connexion with 
those obtained in the preceding quarter, the diminution of the volume of air con- 
sequent on the increase of temperature is clearly indicated. 

The temperature of the dew point at Greenwich was 44°, being lower than in 
the Spring of 1844, 1845, or 1846 by 3°1; 2°4; and 4°2 respectively. 

The degree of humidity of the atmosphere at Greenwich was 0°765, being much 
less than that of the corresponding quarters of the three preceding years. The sky 
was rather more clouded than in either of the three preceding years. 

The horizontal movement of the air, as deduced from observations, spread over 
the first five weeks and the last two weeks of the quarter, was 849 miles weekly, 
being about the average amount. 

The temperature ‘of the Thames water was 56°2 by day, and 54°3 by night. 
The water was on an average 2°0 warmer than the air. 

The highest and lowest readings of the thermometer in air at the height of four 
feet above. the ground, and protected as much as possible from radiation, were 
85°3 and 24°3, as taken from two-hourly observations; those readings, therefore, 
are not the true maximum and minimum, unless such happened at one of the hours 
of observation. 

The highest readings of the thermometer whose bulb was placed in the full 
rays of the sun, and protected from lateral wind striking it, was 114°8; the highest 
reading of a thermometer placed on grass was 150°—, and the lowest was 14°5; 
the lowest on flax grass was 8°3. 

In April the reading of the thermometer on grass was below 20° on four nights; 
between 20° and 30° on fifteen nights, and at 32° on two nights. In May it was 
at and below 32° on seven nights. In June it was below 32° on two nights; and 
between 32° and 40° on ten nights. Vegetation during the month of April was 
subjected to frequent low temperatures, and to this time was very backward. 
From May 9th the temperatures at night were seldom low, and the progress of 
vegetation was very rapid indeed, and at present the wheat and other grain crops 
generally promise to be abundant. 


QUARTERLY METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
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From the numbers in the first column it appears that the volume of air at those 
places situated near the western coast was less than it was in the interior of the 
country. At Brighton the reverse appears to have been the case, but I do not 
know whether any other correction has been applied to the readings of this 
instrument than that for the expansion of the mercury in the tube; and none of 
the instruments used near the coast have been compared with standards, so that 
from the preceding results, I can only infer that such seems to be the case. The 
mean of all the results in the first column, except that of Uckfield is 29°603 inches, 
and this may be considered as the pressure of dry air for England, during the 
quarter ending June 30, 1847. 


From the numbers in the second column, we find for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1847, that the mean temperature of the counties of Cornwall an 
Devonshire was 51°3, and for the remaining counties, excepting those N. of 
latitude 54°, was 51°4, and that the mean temperature of Durham, Newcastle, 
and North Shields was 47°9. 


The range of the temperature has been different in different places, according 
to their latitude and locality. At all places situated near the sea it has been very 
much smaller than at those places having the same, or even more northern latitude, 
but situated inland. The average quarterly range in Cornwall and Devonshire was 
41°6, but at two of the stations it was 4° and 6° respectively, smaller than this 
amount. At all places in England, south of latitude 52°, excepting those in the 
vicinity of the sea, the range was the greatest, being 62°5, and it was within this 
space the highest and lowest readings in the quarter occurred, being 87° and 19° 
respectively. The extreme range of temperature in England during the quarter 
was therefore 68°. The average range of those places situated between the latitude 
52° and 55° was about 56°. Between 53° and 54° there was no station, and at 
about 55° it seems to have been about 43° only. 


As far as we can infer from the numbers in the sixth column, it would seem 
that the velocity of the wind has been nearly uniform throughout the country, 
(the number at Cambridge is evidently erroneous); and from the seventh column 
we find that the mean direction has been S.W. From the numbers in the eighth 
column the distribution of cloud has been nearly the same at all parts of the country, 
and such as to cover less than three-fifths of the whole sky. | 


The fall of rain has been the largest in the counties of Cornwall-and Devon, 
yet the amounts collected at Hereford, Derby, Nottingham, and Whitehaven 
haye been nearly as large. At nearly all the other places the amount is about 
one-half of that of those places. Near the southern coast the fall has been the 
smallest in amount. 


The weight of vapour in a certain mass of air was the greatest near the sea-coast, 
and the additional quantity required to saturate the same mass of air was the smallest 
at those places; also the degree of humidity was the greatest, and the water held 
in solution was consequently the largest. At places inland the reverse of the 
above results is generally shown, and where it is not it arises from the dry and wet 
bulb thermometers not being good, or improperly placed, and such appears 
to be particularly the case at Beckington, Cambridge, Highfield House, Newcastle, 
and North Shields. 


The average weight of a cubic foot of air was about 533 grains. 
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REVENUE. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 

and Quarters ending 10th October, 1846 and 1847 ; showing the Incr eas 
or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 285.) 





Years ending 10th October. 
Sources of Revenue. 


























1846. 1847. Increase, | Decrease. 
ze £ ae Es 
Customs Scores ES oer ree 18,150,933 | 18,418,157 267 ,22 we 
f SS Cae ee ieee seer ea ate 12,251,932 | 12,092,018 nae 159,914 
Orava 527, Se oes 6,983,129 7,439;378° 152,249 Acces 
cE SR LT Go 4,238,560 4,329,677 91,117 
TROPCEtYy Tae isis ceses.tines 5,332,157 5,438,453 106,296 
PSG ORC Oe os sctsZarvesageptvncs 802,000 859,000 57,000 a 
Crown Lands.........cgecedsssarses 115,000 67,000 wee 48,000 
Miscellaneoug. ......ce.ssceeseysse 1,324,548 202,837 ves 153,208 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 49,198,259 | 48,542,520 673,886 361,122 
China Money — .........2....0006 we ae ; 968,503 
Imprest and other Moneys. 224,747 217,912 Meas 6,835 
Repayments of Advances.... 1,172,141 792,447 aA 379,694 
Total Income........ 50,595,147 | 49,552,879 673,886 | 1,716,154 
Wiech wet, PMC Ren GOr ih siiyscccveracchacecenesesesaizouus 673,886 
Decrease on the Year «....cscsccsercegnereecers 1,042,26 








Quarters ending 10th October, 
Sources of Revenue. 














1846. 1847. Increase. Decrease, 
£ SS ES, cs 
Gh ONS cc. deia cive te toienesaxenion 5,310,835 4,936,644 be 374,191 
MONEE oi sieetacs as teat e etuanviacte 4,181,926 3,539,946 ae 641,980 
PRE GE esc pga antde-egsigance 1,774,364 1,707,945 toed 66,419 
MRT SOS i eri aa daaisasysevatesakd 209,940 213,885 3,945 ore 
PEG CECY PAX cis ccesaccosvcesiunces 1,972,128 1,918,645 ane 53,483 
OSE COINCG se... cacsacssasdiccsasees core 217,000 222,000 5,000 aoe 
Crow TANS. ...2:..0c0cccoseesens 45,000 | on: i: 45,000 
Miseellancous  .........sscceseeeee 405,554 73,126 ith 104,784 
Total Ordinary Revenue ..., | 14,116,747 | 12,612,191 8,945 | 1,285,857 
Ching Money  sccsiceside-s a De on 227,644 
Imprest and other Moneys 33,815 43,537 9,722 ae 
Repayments of Advances .... 199,882 187,486 ait 12,396 
Total Income........ 14,350,444 | 12,843,214 18,667 | 1,525,897 
Deduct EMevease  ocisiccccscccsseeeugearnoceeeceenngs 18,667 
Decrease on the Quarter........ccseeee £1,507,230 


Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this account in 
the quarter ending 10th Oct., 1847, was 13,774,031/. The total charge upon it was 
7,791,6651., leaving a surplus of 5,982,3661. The amount of Exchequer Bills issued 
to meet the charge on the Consolidated Fund for the quarter ending 5th July, 1847, 
and paid off out of the growing produce of that fund for the quarter ending 10th Oct. 
1847, after deducting 670,000/. paid off out of the Sinking Fund, was 126,939/. 

The surplus of revenue, after providing for the charges on the Consolidated Fund, 
and the payment of Supply Services, in the quarter ending 10th October, 1847, was 
729,195/. 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Third Quarter of 1847; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 286.) 








Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Rye. Peas. 
Returns received at the Corn Office, Aggregate 
1847. Weekly| 48° | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly Weekly 


Average Weeks Average |Average | Average|Average | Average 
regula Ing 
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uty. 

Weeks ending 
1847. Ss. a Si NLS. cS. lbmse odin) ose. d S: a. 
On ee ee ae fiseoh 8 Dyes S4 se-aa | $2901 65 0 5 | 66 8 
OS Re ee ee eo CIES 4-00. 94 ag) 8:| sl aimdeen @ 0 | 65.10 
a ee aes Laatasnl Ver 0 1285 104. 46 110) Bo Gales P4163. 8 
aS eee eae ie 75-6 | 68x. Sul 45.8 1-80. Sue saud 6 | 63 0 
aan OR ae eee en 77 301, 33745 213 1) oe a 8 | 46° 6 
27 Baler eee OR: Mince 1s 57697 | We ay are TT ba. 3 is ody 
14 pe bee Ce Mena 6610175 31 40-729 1140-2 5 | 42 10 
OR te hice ace he cae 62°61 71 11 |-38°11 |-28-9' 135. 3 21/40 4 
J Sips Ripa cect Mss ees AGO MANGO. Chia 6 1 07 41 a4 7 3 | 39 11 
Sanh eben, he alk, cea oee Oe SEG 6186 S105 8 Vee as 0| 42 1 
1? OF eee aimee need ees Bl 4} 6309 183 1) 9609.1 82-4 7|43 2 
To a age re eaten ate -ch:40 Gul 57.00. 1.89 3-1 0a. 6. 198.00 leiegd 
oe eee 16 05. | Sl 10 | os ot one | oe~e 
Average ae pie > Serernoene 671 | 74 9 | 40a? 108 to ae eee ae S 


the Quarter 


Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Flour imported in each of the Months ending 5th — 
July, 5th August, and 5th September, 1847; the Quantities upon which Duties 
have been paid for Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quan- 
tities remaining in Bond at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 286.) 





WHEAT. 





Quantities entered for Home 


Months Imported. In Bond at the Month’s end. 

































































Consumption. 
ending, Ses ee Si eee 
Foreign.| Colonial.}| Total. | Foreign |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total, 
1847 qrs. qrs. RSG rs. Ts. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
5th July | 195,236 1,765 | 197,004 | 195,290 1,766 | 197,056 5,733 25 5,758 
5th Aug. | 388,579 | 20,971 | 409,550 | 388,580 20,971 | 409,551 5,733 25 5,758 
5th Sept. | 403,501 36,082 | 439,583 | 403,501 | 36,082 | 439,583 5,733 25 5,758 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
uantities entered for Home 
Months Imported. @ Consumption. In Bond at the Month’s end. 
ending |= eS 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
1847 ewts. cewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. cwts. cwts. ewts. 
5th July | 451,656} 11,362] 463,018} 450,624; 11,362] 461,986) 21,117 2,118 23,236 
5th Aug.| 582,976) 73,196 | 656,172) 582,983] 73,196] 656,179} 21,111 2,118 23,229 
5th Sept, |1,005,928] 357,978 |1,363,906) 1,006,362) 357,978 |1,364,340| 20,677 2,118 22,795 
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CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 82, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 24th July, the 21st August, and the 
18th September, 1847.—(Continued from p. 287.) 





Issue DepartMENT. 


Se 





Weeks ending 


















































24th July, 1847 Qist Aug.,1847. 18th Sept., 1847 
2S oe ze 
Notes isstied 5.0! c0capviecses <0 23,119,150 22,614,940 22,205,405 
Government Debt .......-000. 11,015 100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities... .. 0s ees oo 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ........ 7,790,384 7,545,734 7,182,375 
Wilver Eulions 6..05 6 0 ues aoe 1,328,766 1,069,206 1,023,030 
Total.:..: te 23,119,150 22,614,940 22,205,405 
BankING DEPARTMENT. * 
Proprietors’ Capital ........6. 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
Presta fe dena eis sit ne Sas Giese 3,596,877 3,734,352 4,020,878 
Public Deposits......... ciate 4,503,516 — 6,830,836 8,749,178 
Other Deposits. ..Fs-i0.. 6. 06 os §,326,425 6,931,036 7,185,073 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 849,640 816,159 816,722 
stall ns eich ; 31,829,458 32,865,383 36,324,851 
: FSS SETI LO EES | ial RESET A EDY TP IESE DEED EL ETETCAL = SETS IRE AL ISIE ITIL ATT EE 
| 

Government Securities, including | ee 
Dead Weight Annuities .... 11,636,840 cis! reo 
OthersiSectri ties: sis 0 4.0 0166. 6:6.5.% 15,325,476 (16,116,345 18,740,486 
ote Se eee oe a 4,216,445 4,488,020 4,272,940 
Gold and Silver Coin’ ........ 651,197 624,678 675,085 
Petals ce 31,829,458. 32,865,383 35,324,851 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kinadom, 
during the weeks ending 19th June, 17th July, and 14th August, 1847.— 


(Continued from p. 287.) 
ee SE ssseaaasraeemeenesl enna 








19th June, ‘7th July, 14th Aug. 
Banks. 1847. 1847. 1847. 

England—Private Banks .........- 4,386,282 4,339,088 4,258,380 

Joint Stock Banks ...... 3,088,442 3,034,021 2,991,351 
Scotland—Chartered, Private, and | 

Joint Stock Banks...... } oot ape 4: aaa 

Ireland—Bank of Ireland............ 3,327,400 3,232,475 3,107,100 

ae hae and Joint Stock \ 2,187,551 2,024,908 1,990,115 











Potal ie... | 16,580,980 16,126,408 15,802,597 
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BANKRUPTCY. 


An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetied in each 

Month of the Quarter ending September 30, 1847; showing the Counties 

, and Branches of Industry in which they have occurred.—-(Continued 
from p. 288.) 














COUNTIES. 1B lew TRADES. =| Cale 
3s | S| & BES ee 
a is 2) ae i) 
MetrOpolisiicsivevinvece 26) 23) 34 Agriculture and connected 
—_— Trades. 
Bedford viscisesiseavisesss dh deb ptt MARAIS. Shatuats oie coetates eRe 1); ee 
Bees Bir asa cwnscssst earners wef of off Agricultural Implement \ i113 
Pr Sr ss vesshoacaneth Re Mescdl: seat MLAKGES, SC. aviriitacinsverree ie 
WOMEPIGGE och ssssveeis 2; 4 COPE FOCUOUS bi icoteincstansacuatanaraaete 1 2 
IE vecsssionsshsacocanes 2} 1} 1)| Millers and Malsters ................ 1; 2 2 
CORMAN. aa siecsccsbeasatens basck ocdh dsl] Op OCP CMAINES Sor...) Grkeabeenies cca sees hae 
Cumberland. ,...........505 Beedle idle shoal MOIMORIEES: dp, 5 ccleteesshaaateareciiteercancest 2| 4) 9 
DEY ancivesraduccnnl i 2\| Horse and Cattle Dealers, ra 4) 
DEVO RAN occa Boe ty oe Woolstaplets 0... ciuadenstns J 
Boas Sosa asene cee sit id : Mining and connected Trades. 
MOU ICoorataavoepeseccrets 3 ae i Oi Minine Fi 
Be op asnorsieasoreion OB) sialic Pes 
GOuCeSber aes ay 2 & oo Bs els RL pea Aas ace I 
PT BGER hn dtiasccssshovectita B12 Dl 2 Manufactures. 
TASER A ociscescchicvvT | 2) 1/1] Woollen Manufacturers ............ of Ole 
Ua ccc, 2: ie eee ee (Ab scl’ oc Cotton Wie Warne Sat Als Db age 
Huntingdon ......4....0i00 a. al] Eine Sane we bk au aeeie orale Cena 
CS fd ae 2 1. Si Silk a di. vial db Tee cd 
TSBMCABHIFG So csccseopese 20) 18] 21|) Printers and Dyers ........52:..5...... £ es 
Wetcenter “Site he 2 3h...) Dace Mannfacturers® scicsiise 1 
Laincole <n 1| ,...|| Hosiery Wee) Syahaoeteeaaee a 
Middlesex Te 6} 12 PSE GNOSRE ss on 5a aac surh seat: Ot Tp 3 
of the Metropolis) Marthenware ,, © saisessosove ren Th eisatewess 
Monmouth s,..s...ss:0.0t0hs lj ....[ 1]| Glass y.. Mansepeesuleenes a ee 
IN ORTON Fis. os sx cdbevnns AO li 2| 2) Paper he eee seit. len 
Northampton. ...........000 BEL” cA aed] WOGUGOrS ccc A eccstausaepedees eee sd ae) ef 
Northumberland ........ ‘| ...1 8} 2!) Miscellaneous Manufacturers.... | 16} 20] 23 
Nottingham .....4.......:- 41 3) 2 C 
RAO srcvenevemssas Llcécaihett eee 
2 ae : Bankers and Merchants............ 4; 8} 12 
BHU OIRGS Sncs Chena cecdaiscee onetiny abbas Shi ; Wareh 
0 Ca ee Re pees | nas ak ee ee 
Somerset (including Brokers, and Wholesale 4| 2) 6 
Bristol) \ 5) ne) es Mealers Peueraly usin 
Stalore sas iancwe. hina wl 1] 2\| Retail and Handicraft Trades. 
SuMOUE! «Ava hadnt By Bet. Gh A ORG yds t43ais conor temp enpsartacaees ves S23 
Surrey (exclusive of 1 Batchers .....cui. ices .<yssnailoiys tes 1 1 
the Metropolis) } Corn and Hay Dealers ............ oe Re ee 
SSUSSO Rr wittee sac cdi naeeted 2) 2\|| Innkeepers and Victuallers........ 10| 6] 17 
Warwitt! ccclbiccscak 5| 3] 9|| Wine and Spirit Merchants ,... rae ae 
Westmoreland ............ 1|; Dealers in Grocery, Drugs, 201 141 7 
WEB faci it.s.00.deseeeunes 1) 2 2 and Spices os.0..3..ss gence 
WOxCeRBER 0... de sssdstiiads 1} 2] 2)| Makers of, and Dealers in, al 3l 8 
York (East Riding) .... Bh a er, Clothing? sass. pourrait ss cduneoed 
» (North Riding) 1] ...... 3]| Makers of, and Dealers oY 9 
3, (West Riding ... 2, 6S PUrniture .ncisnsrmiineven at a 
W BIRR ati hess edeiceas 3! Ql «9th Goach Builders: ..445..408.. 28 m At - 2 
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